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THE CHINAMAN,* 


DOMESTIC, SCHOLASTIC, INCONOCLASTIC, AND IMPERIAL. 


MWECIDEDLY it is 

mad wi hard to imagine a 
A grave, great and 
ee zlorious Chinaman. 
There is something 
essentially ridiculous 

in all the pertainings of 

- the outlandish creature. 
» His tail is the sample and 
4 style of him; it stands for 
Y him in all things. Inside 
and out, he is altogether 
just so droll as that; and 


Ngee 

that suffices to fill Taps 

the measure of his as 
funniness. Your sense of the ridiculous 
can ask no more ; even a caudal prolong- 
ation of his os coceygis were a super- 
fluous contribution to the great absurdity: 
of his getting-up. For myself, I think.I 
could with less embarrassment, with 
more successful air of indifference to the 
grins of the crowd, stand shaking hands,. 
on Broadway, with a veritably tailed: 
gentleman from the interior of Africa, 
asking after the health of his family and: 
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what he thought of Miss Heron, than I 
could do the very same, by any impulse 
of cosmopolitan affability, with Chu-Jin- 
Seng of the “ Forest-of-Pencils Socie- 
ty;” whose respectable, portly and 
mpous uncle, the Mandarin of the yel- 
ow button and several peacock feathers, 
had sent him hither to induct us outside- 
barbarian Fifth-Avenuenians in the re- 
finements and intricacies of celestial eti- 
quette. His square frout-face presented, 
gravity might be possible ; but the least 
wag of his tail, ever so slight a glimpse of 
his eccentric occiput, just the faintest 
_ hint of the arc described by the national 
hairy pendulum, at the small of his back, 
upon the perpendicular of his spinal col- 
umn—and a guffaw were irrepressible, 
And I defy you wholly to lose sight and 
thought of it, even in your most philo- 
sophic contemplations of his mind. 
Though he display the profundity and 
sententiousness of a Bacon and a John- 
son, equally in his axioms and his anti- 
theses will you detect a trace of tail. 

It is somewhere related by Leigh 
Hunt, I think, that once, in London, a 
chimney-sweeper came unawares upon 
a Chinaman. Both presently rolled on 
the ground in twisting convulsions of 
laughter, to the great alarm of by-stand- 
ers ; each saw, in the other, seven won- 
ders of the funny. 

My own earliest idea of a Chinaman 
was derived from the Siamese Twins. 
While yet an urchin, I had the rare 
honor to be admitted to personal inti- 
‘macy with that famous lusus nature, 
which erst inspired Lytton Bulwer with 

ad poetry, and foreshadowed the best 
successes of Barnum’s Museum, in the 
Joyce Heth, Feejee mermaid, and Tom 
Thumb line. Wonder-eyed and thought- 
ful, sitting on my stool, suppressed in a 
corner by the fire, [ have watched them 
by the hour, as they ate, or smoked, or 
laughed, or talked, or even — heaven 
gave the key!—-sang. From all they 
said, or did, or were, [ derived notions, 
droll or shocking, as the occasion was, 
of three hundred millions of pig-eyed 
ple, whose souls are none the less 
immortal, because their God’s name, as 
I understood it, was Josh—notions that 
have not altogether left me to this day. 
I was not yet so nice in my geographical 
and shatlogiesl distinctionsas to appre- 
ciate their points of difference from the 
Peter Parley type of Chinaman. True, 
I was at first puzzled by the apparent 
discovery that they had no tails on the 
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backs of their heads in the place where 
the tails ought to grow, but when, gra- 
ciously, to help along my researches, 
they untwisted the coronal that encir- 
cled their dingy brows, and showed me 
that the appendage, in all its genuine- 
ness, was there, I saw in the fact merely 
an individual peculiarity of coiffure, even 
more remarkable and personal than 
the link of gristle which united them 
like a pair of human sausages. At once 
their nationality ceased to perplex me, 
I overcame that doubt as easily as a fly 
crossed the hair line which divided Siam 
from China on my Malte-Brun map. 
And therefore, deduced I, all Chinamen 
are born double; all Chinamen are 
Chang-Eng. [The reader will recollect 
that the twins were called Chang and 
Eng, but by a pretty amalgamation of 
their names, for the sentiment of it, they 
joined the two with a sort of gristle- 
hyphen, and called themselves Gaus 
Eng.] When Chang is hungry, thought 
I, Eng eats; when the nose of Eng is 
titillated, Chang sneezes ; when Chang 
lifts up his voice in wiry song, Eng 
makes diabolical faces; if you cut off 
Eng’s tail, the tail of Chang will bleed ; 
should Chang have the colic, a mustard 
poultice to the pit of Eng’s stomach 
would relieve him ; the tea that Chang 
imbibes, cheers Eng; the rice which 
disappears down Eng, fattens Chang; 
Chang thinks Eng, and Eng thinks 
Chang—therefore no occasion to speak 
to each other; Eng is Chang, and Chang 
is Eng—therefore neither is in the 
other’s way. When Chang said to Eng 
oncé, “My brother, go up to our room, 
if you please, and bring down the fan I 
mh a for Johnny,” I thought it an 
uncommon gvod joke, as though one 
should say, ** Sit there, myself, while I 
go for me.” In three years that I knew 
Chang-Eng, I never, saving that once, 
heard either speak to the other—I never 
once heard either of them say ‘ We,” 
meaning themselves. : 
From the case of the Siamese Twins 
the inferences I drew, in regard to 
those three hundred millions of my fel- 
low-creatures, were prodigious infer- 
ences for such a small boy to draw; I had 
my foregone conclusions as to the du- 
plicity of the race, which a closer ac- 
quaintance with them, even on their 
native soil, has not proved to be utterly 
at fault—at least in one sly sense. Had 
the succession of events been more 
rapid, during the period of my inti- 
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macy with Chang-Eng, my ideas of 
Chinamen would, no doubt, have pre- 
sented some refreshing points of resem- 
blance to the views of American man- 
ners and habits afforded by those vera- 
cious, clear-sighted, fair and philosophic 
observers Mons. Léon Beauvallet of the 
Rachel Corps Dramatique, and the 
London Times in the Arrowsmith case 
—and I should have made a note on’t, 
that all Chinamen, being double, make 
their fortunes in Museums by twenty- 
five cents admittance, retire to farms in 
North Carolina, marry eccentric sisters, 
and have nine children between them. 
My next encounter with John China- 
man was at San Francisco, where I 
derived new views from the contem- 
plation of purer types, marked by all 
the enforced characteristics of the Man- 
chu dynasty. In these exotics from the 
Flowery Kingdom each specimen was 
single. Now my tails hung down as 
straight as a cow’s, and my eyes were 
less on a plane than ever. ‘All China- 
men,” I noted, Timeswise and Beéauval- 
letishly, ‘ are either carpenters, cooks, 
washerwomen or gamblers ; their names 
invariably begin with Ay, or Kin, or Fu, 
and end in Cow, or Fung, or Tien; with 
every Chinaman, in the matter of shoot- 
ing-crackers, it is Fourth of July all the 
year round; any Chinese woman can 
procure plenary indulgence for her in- 
discretions by offering the cheap incense 
of — at the shrine of some cow- 
tailed Diana; and any Chinaman may 
pexjure his soul without fear of fiends 
y burning some yellow paper before 
the Recorder ; every Ch’naman belongs 
to asecret society whose peculiar object 
is to squeeze out of him extortionately 
much cash, and to strangle him outright 
if he tells; every bankrupt Chinaman 
disembowels himself for the satisfaction 
of his creditors, and every Chinese lady 
who cannot pay her dress-maker poisons 
herself with opium for a receipt in full ; 
then the defunct is interred in some 
Yerba Buena Cemetry to a salute of 
shooting-crackers, and they feed the 
grave for a whole moon with roast pig. 
Then I sailed away to Honolulu, in 
the Sandwich Islands; and after a stay 
of three months in that amphibious 
Paradise, if one had asked me, What are 
the habits and customs of the Chinese ? 
I should have answered: The China- 
man lives on Kamehameha street, or the 
King’s road, where he keeps a shop for 
the sale of Madras handkerchiefs, Turkey 
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red, teapoys, rattan furniture, and chow- 
chow sweetmeats in blue jars ; he buys a 
great many Manilla cheroots at auction, 
has his horse-race évery Saturday after- 
noon, and snubs enihens continually. 

Away I went, with this my latest eth- 
nological fact, to Hong-Kong, where I 
was soon prepared to assert that the pure 
Chinaman was either comprador-—that 
is, a ship’s agent—pawnbroker, opium- 
smuggler, beggar, retired pirate, or 
active assassin; he sold cash by the 
string, like onions, in front of smoky 
dens at the end of the Victoria Road ; 
or he played Simon-says-wiggle-w: 
for samshu at midnight, in the loft of a 
cut-throat den, brazenly published with 
paper lanterns; or he waylaid sentiment- 
al ensigns returning late at night, in a 
state of beer, from a visit to a ‘* Kump- 
ny’s widow’ who received a select 
party to loo and gin-and-water, every 
evening, on the heights above the Bish- 
op’s Palace. 

Away again, to Singapore and Penang, 
where I found the Chinaman making 
shoes, coining bad dollars, waiting on 
table at ‘** British’ hotels, nursing half- 
caste babies, cheating Malays, and 
getting himself devoured by an occa- 
sional enterprising and unceremonious 
tigress with a large family in a famish- 
ing condition. 

Next to Calcutta; and there I found 
the old familiar tail wagging, with added 
vivacity and wide-awakeness, among 
the turbans and breech cloths of the 
Black Town bazaars. At the periodical 
opium sales, my pig-eyed friend was 
smartest in the bidding, and in the ever- 
lasting processions, from Doorga Pooja 
to a turn-out of Triads, his gong banged 
loudest. 

Home again, at last—and there sat 
the scamp on the lowest step of the 
Astor House, in all the picturesqueness 
of woeful desolation and home-sickness, 
cunningly playing on that harp of a 
thousand strings, the sympathies of a 
Broadway crowd, with a trick of instru- 
mentation which was, to me, a familiar 
and amusing reminiscence of San Fran- 
cisco—Please buy something from this 
poor Chinaman!”—he buried all the 
while in jacket sleeves and profound 
inconsolability : Begging considered as 
one of the Fine Arts. 

One day, certain celestials of the bet- 
ter class, concerned for the national 
character, exposed this dodge in a morn- 
ing paper. For several months after 
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that I looked in vain for my artists. At 
last I found one, on the pavement of the 
St. Nicholas. There were the tribula- 
tion and the snuffling, the bowed-down- 
ness and the nostalgia, and there, too, 
was the placard, ‘‘ Please buy some- 
thing”—but not even one poor lunka 
cheroot to sell. I had found a great 
master in his art, and he found his re- 
ward. Few passers-by were too busy 
to stop and bestow applause and cop- 
pers on so happy a trick. 

Therefore, scapegrace and rogue as he 
is, I have entertained a sneaking regard 
for my celestial friend, and, ever ready 
to believe that Ihave met him under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Mackie for this his biographic- 
al portrait of an illustrious Chinaman— 
scholar, poet, priest, prophet, martyr, 
hero, statesman, Emperor. 

Mr. Mackie begins at the beginning. 

Once upon a time—that is, in the year 
of our Lord, Eighteen hundred and 
thirteen—a little boy was born in the 
— of Kwang-tung, in China. His 

ather, old Mr. Hung-Jang, was a re- 
spectable farmer. Indeed, the Hungs 
had always been respectable; they 
claimed to be one of the first families 


in their part of the country, several of 
their ancestors having lived godly lives 


and died of old age. Old Mr. Hung 
himself had been elected senior of the 
village, and, though possibly conserva- 
tive to a degree of old-fogyism, was a 
man of opinions and substantial charac- 
ter. He had had two daughters and 
three sons, by his first wife, before this 
little boy, who was named Phuh. And 
Phuh Hung was destined to be the 
genius of the family, before whose bright 
ascendant star all former Hung lumina- 
ries, whether of virtue or learning, were 
bound to pale their ineffectual fires and 
become of no account to history. When 
he was born, the Hungs were living in 
a small house in a back street; there 
were three generations of them under the 
same roof, ‘* beside half a dozen idols, one 
or more pigs, a small stock of fowls, a 
couple of dogs, and a cat without a tail.” 

As little Phuh waxed in stature, his 
area of freedom was soon enlarged, and 
we find him at a tender age gamboling 
artlessly among pigs and ducks, dogs 
and beggars, around the village pond. 
When he was four years old, he tumbled 
into this pond, and would have been 
lrowned--so that History would have had 
so Tai-Ping-Wang, nor Belles Lettres 
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this article—had not a big boy dra 
him ashore by the tail. So his fetken 
presciently, to prevent a calamity by 
which the world might be lost, tied 9 
hollow gourd at the small of his back. 
But the little dirty boys laughed con- 
sumedly at little Phuh and his vegetable 
life-preserver—crying, “ Eh! gourd-boy, 
urd-boy !””—till the hope of the 
ungs fairly took to his heels and ran 
home crying; whereat old Mr. Hung- 
Jang incontinently bambooed him. 
That was the first thrashing of Tuai- 
Ping- Wang, Celestial Younger Brother, 
and Prince of Peace—and he says it 
did him good. Indeed, the instruction 
which Mr. Hung-Jang imparted to his 
child, by moral precept and bamboo, 
was so promptly efficacious, that the 
old gentleman soon began tv build great 
hopes upon the youngster, and boasted 
complacently to Mrs. Hung that * our 
Phuh’s” tail was a full inch longer than 


‘that of any other boy of his years in 


the village. 

‘“* It is time to put this brat to school,” 
said old Mr. Hung to his wife one day. 
‘* He will be turning seven soon, and all 
he knows is a few prayers to the hall- 
idol, and a saw or two of ‘Confucius that 
his mother has taught him.’’ So they 
scrubbed Phuh, and Phuh’s breeches, 
and plaited his tail, and tied the end of 
it with a red string, and took him to Mr. 
Ting-Jin, the pedagogue. 

Dominie Ting-Jin was getting oldish ; 
his tail was gray—a thing you do not 
often see in China—an old woman with 
a beard is a commoner sight—and he 
looked profound through a pair of spec- 
tacles about the size of tea-cups, in tor- 
toise-shell frames. Dominie Ting-Jin 
was a patient man, slow but sure. He 
engaged to indoctrinate his young friend 
with all the lore of a Forest-of-Pencils 
Society compressed down to the capaci- 
ty of a small boy, in consideration of an 
annual stipend of ‘* two dollars in money, 
of rice fifty pounds, of tea, salt, lard, 
and lamp-oil, each one catty”—Ting- 
Jin to find his pupil in paper, ink and 
pencils. Frightened Phuh Hung!, For- 
tunate Ting-Jin ! 

For three long years little Phuh sat 
swinging himself backwards and for- 
wards in the school-room, sing-songing 
his multiplication table, ringing the 
changes on his abacus, or reckoning- 
case, boxing the compass, and chin- 
chining the tablet of Confucius with the 
solemn style of a doctor of divinity. 





Then his mother died; whereupon 
Mr. Hung-Jang put a piece of silver in 
her mouth, made a hole in the roof for 
her seven senses and three souls to as- 
cend through, sent for son Phuh to come 
home, and took the red cord out of his 
tail. The Hung family buried the moth- 
er with splendor, and her funeral was 
certainly the event of Phuh’s life, how- 
ever it may have been eclipsed by the 
sublimer experiences of Tai-Ping-Wang. 
They had a priest, and a fortune-teller, 
and a band of music; and Phuh had a 
new white jacket—for white is the color 
of grief in China. They scattered pa- 
per money to buy off the devils, and set 
out roast pig for hungry ghosts, and 
fired off shooting-crackers, and poured 
libations of samshu; and all had a bi 
dinner when they returned home. ‘And 
after that, they all—including Phuh— 
went without shaving their heads, and 
let their tails run to seed. 

Six months after the funeral, Mr. 
Hung-Jang married again, and Phuh 
went back to school. He devoted him- 
self to his sing-song once more, “ with 
as much patience as was displayed by 
the good woman, celebrated in Chinese 
annals, who, wishing for a needle, un- 
dertook to make one by rubbing down 


a crow-bar.” At the end of a year he 
had backed the whole horn-book of 
Wang-Pihau—Trimetrical Classic, Mil 

lenary Classic, Five Classics, Four 
Books, and all. Then Ting-Jin, having 
crammed him with many sapient say- 
ings of Chu-Hi and Wan-Wang, and ne 
end of the solemn, long-winded maxims 
of Confucius, sent him home to his father 
with a blessing, and a recommendation 
for the honors of the Forest-of-Pencils 
Society. 

Mr. Hung-Jang happened to feel very 
poor at this time ; so Phuh’s literary 
aspirations were unceremoniously sus- 
pended for the nonce, and he was set to 
tending buffaloes among the hills. But 
Phuh, like a brave scholar, as he was, 
kept up a stout heart and a healthy in- 
tellectual appetite. Book under arm, 
he blended scholastic pursuits with cow- 
driving. As his cattle ruminated around 
him, he also chewed the cud of much 
sweet and bitter fancy—chanting the 
moral lessons of the early philosophers, 
and the odes of the Chinese masters in 
poesy. ‘“ These still, thoughtful days, 
wherein the mind of the young scholar 
experienced the first burst of imagina- 
tion and gush of sentiment, were to him 
as the cool of the evenings to Adam, 





when he walked with God, or as the 
nights to Jacob, when he lay i 
at the foot of the angels’ ladder; and 
when, at the end of the pasturing sea- 
son, he returned from the hills, such a 
change had passed over him that his 
eyes were full of lustre, and his face 
shone, not altogether unlike that of Mo- 
ses when he descended from the sacred 
mountain of the law.” 

Young Phuh began now to have a 
lively appreciation of his own attain- 
ments, and having resolved to try the 
district examinations for high literary 
degrees, he thenceforth disdained his 
br soil and modestly insisted on 
being called Siu-tshuen, “ Elegant and 
Perfect.” He became a diligent stu- 
dent, and sought to imitate the exam- 
ple of the illustrious Sung-King, ‘ who, 
to prevent his head from ing over 


the midnight page, tied it up by the 
queue to a beam; or of Che-jin, who 
pored ever a book by the light of a 
glow-worm; or of Kiang-han, who 
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conned the Trimetrical Classic, tied to 
the horn of his buffalo. Struck by his 
ambition and. assiduity, some his 
Hung kindred made up a purse and 
sent him to take lessons of a distin- 
guished rhetorician. 

At the of sixteen, being well 
crammed, Siu-tshuen prepared to run 
the gauntlet of examinations and de- 
grees which, if safely passed, were to 
bring him to the Forest-of-Pencils So- 
ciety. There was the siu-tsai, or 
‘flowering talent ;” and the ku-jin, or 
‘promoted men:” and the tsin-szu, or 
‘eentered doctors ;’’ and the han-lin, or 
Forest of Pencils. Whosoever obtains 
this last is admitted to the Imperial 
Academy, and can hold the proudest 
offices in the Emperor’s gift. Before 

ing for the siu-tsai, it was necessary 
that the qualifications of the candidate 
should be tried in the chief town of his 
district. Thither, accordingly, Siu- 
tshuen went, ‘‘his heart beating all the 
way like gongs.” In examination hall, 
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the chi-hien sat in robes of state, sup- 
ported by the hioh-ching, or “ corrector 
‘of learning.” Siu-tshuen gave in, at 
the clerk’s desk, first his own name, and 
then his father’s, and his grandfather's, 
and his great-grandfather’s, as well as 
his place of birth and residence; then 
he took his seat on the anxious bench. 
Themes, for trial-essays, were set to 
some four or five hundred candidates; 
and after much scratching of queues, 
and many and dreadful mental throes, 
about a dozen acceptable compositions 
were brought forth. Siu-tshuen was 
among the honored. They posted his 
name on the wall, and dubbed him hien- 
ming, which signifies ‘‘ having a name 
in the village.” 

Then Siu-tshuen ascended to the city 
of the department, where, amid even 
more imposing ceremonies, and before 
severe and reverend big-wigs, he tried 
for the fu-ming-—-which means “ having 
a name in the department”—and won it. 

«And now came the third great trial, 
that for the degree of siu-tsai, or bache- 
lor of arts, at the provincial capital of 
Canton. Should Siu-tshuen succeed in 
getting this, he might become a man- 
darin, with a button in his cap, or even 
a peacock feather; and, at least, he 
would be forever exempted from the 
disgraceful punishmeat of the bamboo, 
except by order ef tae chancellor.” In 
the Hall of Examivations they searched 
his pockets for scraps of learning ; they 
inspected his finger-nails to discover if 
aught from Confucius were written on 
them; [Ah! Johnny, my son, only to 
think that it should be just so in China, 
too!]—they overhauled his queue for 
smuggled trifles from the horn-book ; 
and they pulled off his shoes to look for 
the Trimetrical Classic. But Siu-tshuen 
had a clean bill from the scholars’ cus- 
tom-house. 

“The Elegant and Perfect did his 
best that day; but, unhappily, the 
purse of the Elegant and Perfect was 
as empty as his shoes or his hair; find- 
ing nothing in that, they found nothing 
in his head. So, not having the where- 
withal to grease the tails of the board, 
the Elegant and Perfect went back to 
Kwang-tung and kept school on his own 
hook. At this time, into the secret 
chambers of the mind of the poor school- 
master who was one day to be Tai-Ping- 
Wang, Celestial Younger Brother, crept 
certain agitating doubts touching the 
worship of idols, 
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A Chinese maxim says there are 
three things to be especially desired 
in this world— male progeny, official 
employment, and a long life. “I'll 
begin at the beginning,” thought the 
Elegant and Perfect. So he went to 
the paternal Hung, who had become a 

enurious old hunks, and convinced 

im, out of Confucius and Luchau, that 
he should buy his son a wife. Tho 
Elegant and Perfect had saved a small 
sum from his pittance of a salary as 
teacher, whereby his father’s objections 
were already more than half removed. 
Accordingly, the daughter of a respect- 
able rice-planter in the neighborhood 
was selected to be the happy woman; a 
mei-jin, or match-maker— that is, a 
widow with a natural turn for the ad- 
justment of hymeneal preliminaries— 
was retained to negotiate with the father 
and brother of the proposed bride; and 
a horoscope being cast, and the stars 
found agreeable, Siu-tshuen gallantly 
offered twenty dollars for the lady. 
The terms were accepted, the required 
documents drawn up, signed, sealed and 
delivered. Some presents were sent by 
Hung-Jang—consisting of a ham, some 
vermicelli, sweetmeats, and dried mel- 
on-seeds—and accepted with salutes of 
fire-crackérs; and a wedding-procession 
was planned. 

Metaphorically speaking, the baked 
meats of old Mrs. -Hung’s funeral 
coldly furnished forth the marriage 
table ; for the fragrance of the wedding 
roast pig was as the fragrance of the 
funereal ditto, and the flute-blower and 
the gong-banger were the same. Siu- 
tshuen had new clothes of blue cotton, 
and bore himself bravely. On the ar- 
rival of the company at his house, he 
examined his purchase and found her 
face not bad, and her foot not exceed- 
ing five and a quarter inches. He was 
happy. They had plenty of samshu, 
and tea only a little inferior in —_— 
ty to ‘told man’s eyebrow.” hey 
had, also, some cockroaches done in 
castor oil, very delicate. When all was 
over, a ring was presented to the bride; 
the bridegroom was endowed with a 
new, and more imposing name—Hung- 
Kung-Phuh-Siu-tshuen—and made the 
re 2 obeisance of happy significance, 
toa e! 

Our hero began his married life by 
opening a new school in the picturesque 
and salubrious village of Water-lily, 
and turning Confucian philosopher. In 
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the year 1833, he went to Canton to try 
ence more for the Forest-of-Pencils 
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Society. Again the stars were not with 
him; but he had an adventure which 
advanced him in a remarkable manner 
on his way from the condition of a poor 
and disappointed scholar to that of a 
Celestial Tousyer Brother and Prince 
of Peace. He met with a fortune-tell- 
er, and consulted him. Sitting in his 
oe chair, the seer pulled a 
solemn face, and pretending to hold 
communion of awful import with cer- 
tain bamboo slips and tablets, the prim- 
ary colors and the human viscera, made 
answer: ‘* You will succeed; you will 
be ill; my respects to your virtuous 
father”—all of which was, no doubt, 
eminently satisfactory to the bothered 
traveler toward the Forest of Pencils. 
Certainly satisfactory—for the very 
next day he returned, his wife being 
with child to ask how about the male 
progeny. But the soothsayer was 
gone, and in his place was a venerable 
man with large sleeves and a long 
beard, from whom, without money and 
without price, the young oracle-seeker 
received certain religious tracts entitled 
Keuen she leang yen, or ‘*Good Words 
for Exhorting the Age.” That was 
Liang-Afah, a native Evangelist, em- 
ployed by the London Bible Society to 
distribute tracts among the candidates 
for literary degrees who came to Can- 
ton to attend the examinations. Siu- 
tshuen took the tracts home and read 
them; but finding the wholesome truths 
they contained not of the clearest, he 
laid them on a shelf to await the full- 
ness of time and the ripening of his 
understanding. 

‘During the next three years, Siu- 
tshuen floated quietly down the tide of 
time, with scarcely wind enough astern 
to fill his main-sail. He second his days 
in his school-room, now reopened in his 
native village, while his wife spent hers 
in either domestic labors or field-work. 
The one conceived, from time to time, 
a new idea, and the other endeavored to 
bring forth male offspring. In not one 
instance, however, did she succeed— 
the second birth, like the first, proving 
to be that of a daughter, and consti- 
ogy ana the only event which, dur- 
ing these years, occurred to mar the 
felicity of Siu-tshuen.” 

At last the fortune-teller’s prediction 
came to pass. Siu-tshuen fell ill—very 
ill, indeed. And as if that were not 
bad enough, Doctors Ki-hi, Vang-sou, 
and Tchong-king-ho, did their Chinese 
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best to kill him. They electuaried 
him, and they acupunctured him; they 
made him drink a tea-kettle full of boil- 
ed simples, and they jarred his head 
for dislocated brains; till at last he 
became delirious and furious—showing, 
at least, poor man, that he had brains to 
dislocate—and drove them out. Then 
he lay down on his bed again, had a 
trance, and was taken up to heaven. 
He was transported into realms of sur- 
passing beauty, in the midst of which he 


“ Siu-tshuen was now allowed to go into 
the presence of the lord of the celestial 
palace. Venerable in years, having a 
long golden beard hanging down his 
breast, and solemnly robed in black, this 
personage sat on an elevated throne, and 
received the stranger with dignity, but 
much feeling. He was even affected to 
tears, and briefly said, ‘ All the human 
beings in the world are created and sus- 
tained by me;. yet, though they eat my 
food and wear my clothing, not one of 
them all remembers and venerates me ; 
they even take of my gifts and pervert 
them to the worship of demons; they 
purposely rebel against me, and arouse 
my anger. Imitate them not.’ 

‘When the aged lord of the palace had 
finished this speech, he gave Siu-tshuen 
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suddenly found himself in the company 
of an old woman who was enjoying a 
sorry immortality of mere skin and 
bone, and who said to him, ‘* Thou 
dirty man, why hast thou kept com- 
pany with those lovers of pleasure, and 
defiled thyself? I must now wash thee 
clean.” Whereupon, she conducted 
him down to the bank of a golden-sand- 
ed river, in the cleansing waters of 


which she washed and scrubbed him, 
if he had been a wullat jacket ree 


a sword, telling him to exterminate the 
demons with it; also a seal, which 
should give him power over evil spirits ; 
and a yellow fruit from the tree of life, 
which was sweet to the taste. Then, 
exhorting him to take courage for the 
work it was given him to do, and prom- 
ising his constant assistance and protec- 
tioa, the lord of the mansion dismissed 
him frem his preseuce.” 

A brief period of alternating frenzy 
and tranquillity, and Siu-tshuen was 
whole again. Now had he his commis- 
sion from heaven, and, like a true man 
and a brave soldier, he began his work. 
And he looked like the man he was. He 
had waxed in stature, he had become 
stalwart; his step was firm, and his 
aspect imposing. 





From this time his progress was 
rapid. He read the tracts of Liang Afah, 
and found in them the interpretation 
of hisdream. Straightway, he cast out 
the tablet of Confucius from his school- 
room, and persuaded his cousin and 
fellow-student, Li, to throw away his 
idols, And they two took a bowl, and 
poured water, each on his own head, 
saying, ‘ PurificationPutting off the 
old—Regeneration.” Next he convert- 
ed his friends, Chun, oe fo wag and 
Hung-jin, and baptized them in his 
school-room. But afterward, fearing 
that the office might not have been per- 
formed to the satisfaction of the lord of 
the palace, he took them down, like a 
homelier John the Baptist—ets idwe— 
to the canal, and thoroughly scrubbed 
them there, as the old woman in heaven 
had done by himself. His father too, 


Hung-Jang, was baptized, and, with all 
his house, served the Lord. 

But the new faitlf was not without its 
foretaste of martyrdom for its believers. 
A siu-tsai mocked Siu-tshuen at his 
ewn board; Hung-jin was beaten by his 


and the interesting circumstances which 
attended it narrated, in a paper con- 
tributed to a late number of Put- 
nam by Mr. Roberts himself. ‘ Siu- 
tshuen was then about thirty-four years 
of age, five feet five inches in height, 
and in person muscular, broad-shoul- 
dered, and well-proportioned. His hands 
and feet were small; his head oval, with 
regular and decidedly handsome fea- 
tures; his complexion the color of an 
oak-leaf faded; dark hair; inclining to 
brown in the beard; small ears; nose 
higher than is usual among his country- 
men; eyes black, large, and penetrating; 
a vuice well fitted for oratory and com- 
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brother, and his garments rent, for 
taking down the tablet of Contucius in 
his school-room. Yet, in spite of the 
ounding, Hung-jim lifted up his voice 
ike a hero: “Am not I a teacher 1? 
And Confucius is only a dead man. 
Why should I worship him?” But 
Siu-tshuen saw the need of more strik- 
ing arguments; so he ordered for him- 
self and Hung-jin two swords, three 
and a half feet long, and inscribed 
“ Demon-exterminating sword.” Then, 
with a few pencils and ink-stones to 
peddle, that they might pay their toll, 
Siu-tshuen and Fung-Yun-San made 
their way into the province of Kwang- 
si, preaching, and converting many, by 
the road. 

At this time the inspired scholar 
made some sublime odes, and his soul 
was filled with a noble and a restless 
longing to rid the neck of China of the 
Manchu yoke. 

Then Siu-tshuen and Hung-jin went 
together to Canten to be taught by an 
American missionary, the Rev. I. J. 
Roberts. The visit has been described, 


mand—clear, sonorous, musical; his 
manners marked by the polite affability 
of the Central Flowery Kingdom, though 
with a certain air of self-respect, to- 
gether with a dash of grave earnestness, 
which demanded deference and cere- 
mony.” : 
But his ambition and superior attain- 
ments awoke the jealousy of the native 
assistants, who plotted to defeat his 
efforts to be cmalenel in the mission— 
and with success, for the rite of baptism 
was refused by the missionaries to the 
distinguished convert, from an appre 
hension of selfishness in his motives. 
Such treatment was neither agreeable 
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to the pride, nor consoling to the poverty 
of Siu-tshuen, who accordingly ‘“ took 
leave of a mission which could neither 
appreciate nor employ him.” 

The persevering and courageous re- 
former made his way back to Kwang-si, 
with but a few cash in his pocket—the 

refect of Shau-king, however, and some 
Ftorat on board a Pearl river passage- 
boat, assisting him with moderate contri- 
butions. Thistle-mount, in Kwang-si, 
was chosen for his headquarters, and the 
form of worship established there, though 
constructed on a basis of Christianity, 
still retained a few of the minor prac- 
tices of idolatry; cups of tea were 
poured over the heads of neophytes, 
and confessions of sin, inscribed on 
slips of paper, were burned in conse- 
crated lamps. For a time, even Siu- 
tshuen burned joss-stick at divine ser- 
vice. But so soon as his sect had 
waxed strong, by numbers, wealth, and 
influence, he set his heart on demolish- 
ing the image of Kan-wang-ye, in the 
department of Siang-chau. 

* During his life, this Kan had been 
an inhabitant of the department, and 
had been extremely addicted to the arts 
of geomancy. When, then, it was told 
him one day by a magician, thnt a 
‘bloody burial’ would be followed by 
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reat prosperity in his family, he imme- 
diately went home, and, killing his own 
mother, caused her to be buried in the 
spot marked out by the compasses. The 
promised prosperity actually followed ; 
and, after a life spent in dissipation, the 
profligate was worshiped as a demon. 

“Great was the dread which fell 
upon all the people before the image of 
this Kan-wang-ye; so that, when oncea 
young lad, possessed by its spirit, 
stopped the sedan-chair of a district 
magistrate, and demanded, in the name 
of the idol, a * dragon robe,’ the man- 
darin dared not refuse it. The wardens 
were even afraid to sleep in the temple; 
and, whenever they entered it to light 
the lamps and burn incense, they beat 
the gong to prevent Kan-wang-ye from 
appearing to them. Whoever said 
a word against him was sure to be in- 
stantancously seized with bowel-com- 
plaint, the course of which could be 
stayed only by acknowledging the power 
of his godship—at least, such was the 
popular belief.” 

Re with small ado, Siu-tshuen took 
with him Yun-san, Wang-ngi, and a 
few more, and departed upon an icono- 
clastic expedition. Arrived at the tem- 
ple of the god, he strode unceremonious- 
ly into the presence of the gilded mon- 
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ster, and with might and main smote 
him ten blows on the face: First blow, 
for killing his mother ; second, for des- 
ising God; third, for frightening the 
ota of the sons and daughters of 
God; fourth, for coveting the food of 
the children of God; fifth, for forcing 
his sister to make the acquaintance of a 
profligate ; sixth, for disseminating ob- 
scene songs between males and females; 
seventh, for arrogantly exalting himself; 
eighth, for extorting money from the 
people ; ninth, for demanding a dragon 
robe from the mandarin; and tenth, for 
continuing his mischief as a demon. 
Then Siu-tshuen and his friends flung 
the image to earth, and broke it in 
pieces; rent its robes, destroyed the 
sacrificial vessels and departed. 

Kan-wang-ye was a sensible demon ; 
his sagacity was worthy of a better 
cause, for he said unto his w~rshipers, 
‘‘The idol-smashers are sincere, you 
cannot burt them; be content with 
mending my image.’’ But the congre- 

tion grew too bold, and were hurried 
. their zeal into intemperance; so 
that at last, a complaint being lodged 
against them by one Wang, a wealthy 
man of letters, two of them were 
thrown into prison; and the mandarin 
being desired to interfere for the honor 
of the new faith, his worship irrever- 
ently declined, saying, *“* Hi-yah! sing- 
song all same pigeon”—religion all the 
same sort of business. 

Following these proceedings, the 
successiun of alarming events was rapid 
and easy. Siu-tshuen and Yun-san 
had been preaching in the villages, when 
the mandarins threatened to arrest 
them, as leaders of a secret society, in 
rebellion against the government. Siu- 
tshuen saw that now was the time for 
bold deeds—that the season had arrived 
when sword and buckler might be sub- 
stituted with advan for scrip and 
staff. So he called his congregation 
around him at Thistle-mount, and took 
under his protection many families of 
the wild Miautsz’ mountaineers, who 
had been extortionately persecuted by 
government officials. 

“The God-worshipers obeyed the 
voice of their prophet. They immedi- 
ately assembled at Thistle-mount, bring- 
ing with them their cattle, their provi- 
sions, their money, and every kind of 
movable property, and, for arms, such 
agricultural implements, and other wea- 
pons, as they could lay their hands on. 
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Among those who came at the call, 
were a number of graduates, and heads 
of clans, one of whom, by the name of 
Wei-ching, brought in no less than a 
thousand retainers. All gave in their 
individual property to the public trea- 
sury, to be used for the daily main- 
tenance of the members of the congre- 
gation, each sharing alike.” 

Then they marched on the nearest 
market town, and levied freely on its 
well-stocked shops, for clothing and 
provisions. Thus was formed the 
nucleus of that great jubilant army, 
which, taking up its march from the 
pulpit hills of Kwang-si, never stopped 
nor stayed till its great gongs thundered 
from the walls of Nanking, and _ its 
banners floated from the Porcelain 
Tower. 

The imperial soul of Tai-Ping-Wang 
was in the first political proclamation 
of Siu-tshuen : 


“ The Manchus who, for two centuries, have 
been the hereditary occupants of the throne 
of China, were originally members of a small 
foreign tribe. With the aid of a powerful 
army, they took possession of our treasure, 
our lands, and the government of our coun- 
try, proving that superior strength is all that 
is required for the usurpation of an empire. 
There is, therefore, no difference between us, 
who levy contributions on the villages we 
have taken, and the officials sent from Peking 
to collect the taxes. Taking and keeping are 
both fair alike. Why, then, without any 
motive, are troops marched against us? This 
appears to us very unjust. How have the 

anchus, who are foreigners, a right to col- 
lect the revenues of eighteen provinces, and 
to appoint the officers who oppress the people ; 
while we, who are Chinese, are forbidden to 
take a little money from the public stock? 
Universal sovereignty does not belong to any 
individual to the exclusion of all the rest ; and 
no one ever saw @ dynasty which could count 
a hundred generations of emperors. Possession 
—and possession only—gives a right to govern. 


So Tai-Ping-Wang—the boy Phuh 
by his latest title, signifying Prince of 
Peace—and all his people sup om | 
cut off their tails, their badges of bond- 


It was a patriot, therefore, as well asa 
prophet, who, in the winter of 1852-3, 
took to the broad Yang-tsze-kiang with 
a mighty and a confident host, and car- 
ried consternation from Yoh-chau to 
Nanking. Striking terror to the souls of 
viceroys and imperial commissioners, 
unbuttoning Hien-fung’s mandarins, and 
un-peacock-feathering his lieutenant- 
governors, Tai-Ping-Wang descended 
the river, swearing that he would not 
rest till he had driven out the Tartars 
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from the city 

of the Mings. 

« And on the 

ei g hth of 

March, the 

watchman on 

the walls of 

Nanking _ be- 

held the thou- 

sand banners 

of the insur- 

gent host ad- >= 

vancing from = 

the west.” He jf 

who had been }\\\\ 

a poor, rustic \\ \ 
schoolmaster; 

who had been & 

stript by 4 

thieves while BB 

carrying the = 

message of the 

silver-bearded 3 

Lord of the 

Palace to the = 
idol-adorersof 

Kwang-si; 

who had led a 

handful of im- 

age - breakers 

to victory af- 

ter victory 

over-the flow- 

er of the im- 

perial army, 

making great 

cities his own, 

and taking a 

prince’s toll 

on high-ways 

and broad riv- 

ers—now sat 

down before 

the walls of the 

proud south- 

ern capital, which, in all the appliances 
of elegance and luxury, surpassed the 
earthly paradise of Suchau; and on 
the nineteenth he took it, putting the 
Tartar population to the sword, 

Then Tai-Ping-Wang laid a plan for 
starving out the Emperor, by intercept- 
ing his supplies; and by so reducing the 
tribute of cash and rice as seriously to 
impoverish the royal treasury, to pro- 
mote popular discontent at Peking, and 
pethaps procure the overthrow of the 
imperial house. He sent forces north- 
ward, which, crossing the Yellow river, 
‘‘trespassed on the imperial domain of 
Pih-Chih-le,” and advanced within less 
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than a hun- 
dred miles of 
Peking. Em- 
peror Hien- 
fung was in a 
terrible fright. 
He set his gen- 
erals to repair- 
ing the walls 
of the city ; he 
directed that 
every man 
should put his 
lantern in or- 
der, and that 
the magis- 
trates should 
look well to 
the tablets on 
the walls and 
doors of 
houses. He re- 
duced un- 
lucky gener- 
als to the 
ranks, un-but- 
| toned manda- 
rins, and sent 
the Lins and 
Sius of the au- 
gust Commis- 
sion ‘ beyond 
the wall.” Of 
the viceroy of 
Pih- Chih -le, 
he wrote: ** It 
is now several 
days that that 
man has made 
. no report of 
himself, and I 
cannot = think 
what he can 
be about, or 
: where he can 
be staying; it is, in fact, most extra- 
ordinary.” 

Meantime, the official Peking Ga- 
zette was doing its best to console him, 
by recording from time to time the 
amazing victories of the imperial forces. 
The ‘obstreperous fellows without 
queues,” who were constantly ** retreat- 
ing toward Peking,” were being 
slaughtered by thousands; chiefs in 
red caps and yellow jackets were hourly 
converted into a fine quality of mince- 
meat; and the abundance of spoils and 
trophies was fatiguing to contemplate. 
The imperial generalissimo, too, en- 
tertained the numerous readers of the 
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Gazette with his “‘ deeds of derring do.” 
Yesterday, he had just taken a long line. 
cf stockades, and to-day he had been 
throwing stink-pots into their camp 
with suffocating effect; next, he had 
drowned some thousands of hair-pin- 
ned riff-raff in canals; and the store 


So now the boy Phuh can have anew 
red string to his tail every day; and 
somebody’s mother is always ready to 
die, in case he should conceive a long- 
ing for a white jacket. The Elegant 
and Perfect can have a Forest-of-Pen- 
cils Society of his own, if he likes; and 
the peacock that first flourished his im- 
perial f-ather was hatched in Paradise. 
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of tents and jingalls, standards and 
lanterns, that fell into his hands was 
refreshing to the hopes of the loyal. 
But still the rebels ‘retreated toward 
Peking,” and the Celestial Younger 
Brother put forth victorious and impos- 
ing proclamations. 


x ——— 
DOAIRR WAT SK SS 


He entertains the Heavenly Powers 
occasionally, corresponds with ‘the 
Celestial Elder Brother, Jesus Christ,” 
patronizes American missionaries, and 
snubs other foreigners, of whatever 
nation or profession. 

I think I should not laugh at Tai- 
Ping-Wang. But, after all, he does not 
wear a tail. 











“ And, pray, how was the devil drest ? 
O, he was in his Sunday's best— 


His coat was black an 


his breeches were blue, 


With ahole behind where his tail came through.” 


MONG the 
many instan- 
ces where 
thoughtless 


= 0. opprobrium 
2. and ridicule 
>) %'')) have been at- 


Ww’! tached to ob- 
jects deserv- 
ing of more 
respectful 
consideration, 

there are few more marked than the 
flagrant injustice which has so long and 
generally been done to the unfortunate 
member which forms the subject of 
this article. 

Even now, as the eyes of fair read- 
ers alight on the title which heads these 
pages, the vulgar word repels them, 
and they turn on for the story, or for 
the gossip about the “ World of New 
York,” and may they find both as good 
as they are wont to be in Putnam. And 
many of our less gentle readers, who 
lay claim to what half-bred people cail 
“cul-ti-va-tion” and “ refinement,” will 
give a moderate sniff of contempt, and 
wonder that such a topic should be 
thought presentable in a magazine 
which aims at literary excellence and 
solid instruction. 

Let none stop to run over a page or 
two, in the suspicion that we are imitat- 


ing the wayward humor of ‘“ House- 
hold Words,” and disguising, under a 
meaningless or whimsical title, an essay 
on some quite unexpected subject. 
Our caption is an honest one, and so is 
our intention. We mean to do a little 
justice where justice is needed, to 
break a pen, like true cavalier, for the 
weaker side, and run a tilt with its steel 
point, for the despised and oppressed, 
against all comers. 

There are other members which, like 
tails, are not conferred on the human 
animal, the frog, or the oyster, and 
which, no doubt, for that reason, these 
conceited and complacent beings have 
treated with contempt and vilified on 
every opportunity. 

Horns and hoofs are such examples 
of our injustice. Though no more dig- 
nified appendage to the head can be 
imagined ; though the sculptor of old 
recognized its nobility, by affixing it to 
the statue of Jupiter Ammon-; though 
the medals of Alexander of Macedon, 
in some instances, show it conspicuous 
on his temples; and though Michael 
Angelo carved it on the marble 
brow of the Lawgiver of Israel; still 
the horn is, by the modern mob of small 
writers and jokers, made a badge of 
disgrace, and exalted by all caricaturists 
as an appropriate sign on the unrighte- 
ous head of the devil. Hoofs, also, are 
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appropriated as the especial propert 
aha ten awful and ‘canals ban. 
sonage, to be by him worn, and con- 
ferred as diplomas on graduates in his in- 
fernal academy of the black arts; while, 
to make his portraiture complete, a tail 
is added; and these insignia, attached 
to the image of a man of dark com- 
plexion, enable every child and old wo- 
man to recognize the veritable effigies 
of the Evil One 

For hoofs and horns we are not now 
to plead. On some future day’ their 
rescue from opprobrium may be under- 
taken; but the tail alone is a subject not 
to be exhausted within our allotted 
space. It is a member of universal, or 

most universal, occurrence, in one 
form or another, throughout the whole 
range of animated existence. If we 
leave out the lower families of living 
forms embraced in the radiated and 
molluscan types, and also the insects 
(for the thread-like appendages, re- 
sembling pine leaves, which some of 
these have, are not true tails), we find 
this protean member playing a most 
active and. conspicuous part in almost 
every animal, be it mammalian, bird, 
fish, or reptile. Not merely conspicu- 
ous, it is often ornamental ; not merely 
ornamental, it is often highly useful; 
not merely useful, it is often a feature 
of necessity and quite indispensable. 
It has great physiognomical expression, 
and seems to have been considered an 
essential feature of the animal frame ; 
for. in multitudes of instances, we find 
it preserved in animals, to which, as far 
as we can discern, it is neither orna- 
mental nor useful; as in the tortvise 
and pig, for examples. Even our ortho- 


dox ancestors, Adam and Eve, may be 
presumed to have borne the beginnings 
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or endings of this member; for, in the 
best and fairest of their posterity, the 
rudiments of a tail are to be found in 
the coccygeal vertebrx, which, though 
undeveloped (perhaps, because panta- 
loons and other garments were in pros- 

ect, and the member could not have 
Hs practically useful or ornamentual- 
ly displayed), are yet unquestionably 
there; just as, in the so-called wingless 
birds, the wing-bones exist in an unde- 
veloped state. Indeed, we are not 
without accounts of men who possessed 
fully developed and visible tails; but 
count them apucryphal. We have 
been told by an excellent ditch -digger 
in our employment, that, in an ancient 
church in his native Innisfail. there 
hang, to this day, saddles taken in bat- 


Wi Sadth, 
jrdut | = 





“4 
tle, a thousand or two years ago, from 
cavalry of the invading Danes; and 
that the legend, that these heathen war- 
riors were tailed, is confirmed by holes 
in the hinder part of the saddles, which 
were undoubtedly for an analogous use 
with the perforation in the nether gar- 


ments of the Fiend, as_ told 
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Southey in our motto. Some travelers 
have also brought us accounts of tailed 
negroes in eastern Africa; but the 
wearers are not produced at the Jardin 
des Plantes or before the British Asso- 
ciation yet. 

Some form of tail has existed through 
all the ages with which geologic- 
al investigation has made us acquaint- 
ed. The ancient trilobites had often 
caudal spines and pointed appendages, 
as have the modern limuli, which are 
among their nearest analogues. The 
“old-fashioned fishes” of the subcar- 
boniferous rocks had tails, as well as 
their modern representatives, though 
of a somewhat peculiar type, the ver- 
tebral column being prolonged into the 
upper lobe of the tail, which was long- 
er than the lower. This “ heterocer- 
cal’ form was the prevailing style in 
which tails were worn until after the 
period of the Oolite, that ‘* misty-mid- 
region” of the geological Dark Ages; 
after which, tails of the ** homocercal,’’ 
or equally-lobed form came into vogue, 
and are now the almost universal rule. 
Thus we see that a peculiar form of 
this member becomes a “ characteristic 
of geological time,” and has a signifi- 
cance not unworthy of the attention 
bestowed on it by Agassiz. 

But never mind the scientific value 
of the tail, or its practical use, for the 
present. We regard first, out of de- 
ference to the ladies, its capacity and 
character for ornament and physiog- 
nomical expression. Take, as the ex- 
ample most familiar, the tail of the 
horse. 
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The remarkable grace and dignit 
of this form of the fail, as well as ‘io 
peculiar beauty of its material, have 
procured for it a partial exemption 
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from that contempt which has fallen on 
most of its family. From the remotest 
antiquity it has been borne as a stand- 
ard before armies, and, alike, from the 
turban of the sheik of the desert, or 
the helmet of the cuirassier of Napvle- 
on, has ‘*‘ braved, a thousand years, the 
battle and the breeze.” The tail of the 
ostrich has been no more universal 
ornament for the head of the fair, than 
the tail of the horse has been for the 
head of the brave. In this capacity, it 
has flaunted from the pyramids of 
Egypt to the minarets of Moscow ; and, 
at this day, dangles beside the beards 
and moustaches of tough cavalry sol- 
diers of every clime. The Ottoman 
soldier hopes for no higher dignity than 
the pachalic which entitles him to be 
preceded in ceremonious procession by 
three such official emblems ; and, among 
the trophies which hang high in the 
Invalides of Paris and the Arsenal of 
Venice, are horse-tail standards, cap- 
tured in desperate battle with Turk or 
Algerine. 

No dauber of devils ever yet tacked 
the horse’s tail to any of his demons, 
nor did any civilized man yet affix it to 
any part of his own person, save that 
deemed most honorable. It has long, 
somewhat disguised by artificial oan 
ings, covered the head of the judge on 
the bench, and, in the wig of the chan- 
cellor, added dignity to the debates of 
the most august of senates. From 
these high callings, it has, to some ex- 
tent, fallen, when its materail forms the 
covering of furniture, however costly; 
or when, furtively plucked from its na- 
tive spot by school-boy fingers, it is 
turned into the juvenile angler’s line; 
though the latter use we deem not igno- 
ble, when we remember how highl 
prized was our horse-hair tackle of’ ol 
first in the inventory of all our proper- 
ty. and mourned, when lost on a log in 
the bottom of an eddying trout-stream, 
with our sincerest sorrow. Nor is it to 
be thought degraded, rather the reverse, 
when, bound to the magic bow of Paga- 
nini or Ole Bull, it draws forth, 


“ Untwisting all the cords that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


And, drawn by fairy fingers, with nim- 
ble needle, dvtngh. silken fabrics, it 
has formed embroidery which any lady 
might covet; and, in short, has at- 
tained, in many ways, to more honor 
than sits on the hair of most heads. 
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To appreciate, however, its perfec- 
tion in its native ornamental capacity, 
look at the horse as nature made him, 
and gentlemen ride him, and then, as 
jockeys transform and_livery-stables 

ire him. All grace vanished, the wav- 
ing line of beauty destroyed, the docked 
and set-up tail of the hack is eloquent 
of his degradation. As the goatee and 
imperial of the snob compare with the 
beard of Jupiter or Moses, so compares 
the bob-tail of the horse driven by the 
snob: on the Avenue to the waving 
switch of the barb ridden by Ishmael’s 
descendant on the shores of the Red 
sea. 

Let fancy carry still further the al- 
teration, and cut the tail off Bucephalus 
entirely. See him, snuffing up the bat- 
tle afar off, neighing at the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting, prancing 
and caracoling, bereft of the streaming 
standard which, whilome, he uplifted so 
orm | at beat of drum or blast of 

ugle, his useless crupper flapping on a 
stern bare and round as that of a Dutch 
galliot! Though he be Bucephalus, 
and Alexander be his rider, he is ridicu- 


Look, now, at another variety of the 
tail—that which appertains to the lordly 


lion. Not altogether unlike is it to 


those of the bovine family, inasmuch 
as it is a bare, tapering, vertebral pro- 
longation with a tuft at the tip. The 
tail of the ox, when an hundred are 
whisking at once over the backs of a 
dense drove, has a somewhat pictur. 


esque air; and the same member, when 
lashing the brindled flanks of the square- 
browed leader of the herd, rises into 
decided ry wy So Childe Harold 
saw him at the bull-fight in Seville— 


“ Here—there—he turns his threatening front, 
to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail—red rolls his eye’s dilated 
glow.” 


Yet the tail of the lion is a superior 
thing. It has a quiet self-possession 
and dignity in its motion, which make 
it a fit sceptre for the monarch of the 
desert. Whether trailing in the sand, 
as its illustrious predecessor crouches 
in ambush for the giraffe, or streaming 
meteor-like on the troubled air in the 
deadly bound, it is ever the tail of a 
lion, fit companion for the mane and 
talons, broad front and powerful muscles 
with which it is associated. 

And how different in air and character 
are the tails of the less noble feline 
races! . Regard those of the leopard or 
tiger, those long, cylindrical, snaky 
rolls of fur, pliant, twisting, coiling; so 
fitly associated with half mild, half fe- 
rocious cast of features, and peering, 
diagonal eyes ; equally with these evinc- 
ing to the physiognomist a nature 
formed for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils, and expressing cruelty, foppish- 
ness, voluptuousness, and insincerity 

In the most familiar of the feline races, 
we can observe the expression of the 
tail to change as its owner outgrows its 
early innocence, and develops its treach- 
erous, cattish nature. Notice the tail of 
the nursling kitten, before the gore of 
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mice has reddened its incipient whisk- 
ers. There is no deceit nor malice in 
it, it is carried about honestly, bolt-up- 
right, rigid or oscillating in a parox- 
ysm of fun. As the kitten becomes a 
cat, the tail changes, it lengthens and 
limbers, droops and bends, until, as the 


mature puss sneaks round the chicken- 
coop, or prowls in the larder, its air and 
motions betray all the guile of her na- 
ture. In the veteran mouser, it varies 
as content or passion bears sway. Pur- 
ring in your lap, puss waves coquettish- 
ly her tail, or droops it in drowsy satis- 
faction. But the same tail, when its 
proprietor is cornered by your terrier, 
becomes a thick club on which each 
particular hair doth stand on end, as if 
electrified with anger. 

In significance of feeling, however, 
all tails yield to that of the dog. End- 
less in its variety—from the sweeping 
train of the Newfoundlander to the 
long, naked whip of the greyhound, or 
the stiff wisp of the terrier—its express- 


Ive curves and motions ever harmonize 
With its owner’s feelings, and go through 
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a whole gamut of higher and lower pitch 
of spirits, from the brisk, animated flour- 
ish of the setter, as the gun is taken 
a-field, to the miserable droop or re- 
versed curve of the beaten hound. But 
our readers in every country locality 
will find living illustrations worthy of 
study, in every street, and will discover 
hardly any two canine extremities alike, 
or any one which presents the same char- 
acter and expression for five minutes 
together. 

Among the families of birds, every 
child will select the peacock as the glo- 
rified examplar of ornamental tail. No- 
thing, certainly, can be more splendid 
than this gorgeous circle of green and 
gold; but it is not really what it is 
called, but a train of long feathers grow- 
ing from the back, the real tail being 
beneath, and serving only as a support 
to this overshadowing splendor. The 
kindred tribes of pheasants and tur- 
keys, however, display a similar, though 
plainer, show, which is made of the 
true tail-feathers, The bird of para- 
dise, the widow-finch, the domestic 
cock, and many other examples may 
be readily called to mind, showing how 
far both the grace of form and beauty 
of plumage of birds are dependent on 
this part of their organization. 

Enough of tails in their ornamental 
and expressive aspect; let us turn to 
their practical use, ‘and look at the 
eo they play in the animal economy. 
n this, some caution is necessary, lest 
we adopt some of the coinantic fictions 
which have found their way into grave 
treatises of natural history; some of 
which may have so much of color of 
truth as to make the’ separation of fact 
and falsehood as difficult as was the 
task of Niebuhr, in deciding on the 
credibility of early Roman history. 

We may, in the exercise of this dis- 
crimination, reject the story, how the 
fox makes of his tail an angling-rod and 
line, though it be told circumstantially, 
and on the authority of a bishop—the 
learned Pontoppidan, of Norway. He 
narrates how Reynard places himself on 
a stone, at the water’s edge, on a fiord, 
and drops his bushy tail in the shallow , 
brine. To it are attracted the crabs 
which prowl among the pebbles and 
sea-weed, and, as they fasten their 
claws in its hair, the cunning animal, 
by a sudden reversal of his position, 
casts them out upon dry. land, and 
makes of them a capital breakfast. 





Another narrative, which originated 
with Dampier, and has the sanction of 
many repetitions, we may brand as un- 
trustworthy, while we tell it for its ex- 
eellence as an invention: When cer- 
tain monkeys of South America come, 
in their woodland migrations, tu a river 
too wide to be taken at a leap, they 
seek a point where two tall trees stand 
on the opposite banks. Round the over- 
hanging bough of one, the stoutest mon- 
key coils his tail, and thereby pendant, 
head downward, grasps in his paws the 
tail of monkey number two. The lat- 


We quote, but to condemn as fables. 
the accounts current in our youth of 
the hoop-snake, that dreaded reptile 
which was said to have a sting at its ex- 
tremity, which it was wont to take in 
its mouth, thus assuming the form of 


ter does the same by number three, and 
so on, until a pendant chain of two or 
three dozen is formed, when they be- 
gin to swing in longer and longer 
sweeps, until the final monkey can 
catch, when at the end of his are of mo- 
tion, a projecting limb of the opposite 
tree. Phen he climbs up until he has‘a 
good point d’appui, and monkey num- 
ber one, letting go his hold on the op- 
posite tree, the chain swings across, 
and all scramble up each other in re- 
versed order, and go on their way mer- 
rily. 
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the olden symbol of eternity, and then 


to roll, wheel-like, with at speed, in 
pursuit of the hapless traveler, until, 
just as he was overtaken, it would 
straighten itself with a sudden spring, 
and pierce him with the deadly point. 
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The only known method of escape was 
in taking refuge behind a tree, which 
the serpent would sometimes, in its 
blind fury, transfix—the result being 
inevitably the death both of the tree 
and its assailant. 


We should also, at least, suspend 
giving full credence to the story how 
the rat makes of his wiry appendix, on 
special occasions, a draught-chain or 
tow-line. Yet we are assured that once, 
in Scotland, a thrifty laird, finding his 
store of eggs to diminish, watched to 
see how the thieves could carry them 
away. He saw three rats go together 


to the pile of eggs, when, one turn- 


ing on his back, the others rolled an 
egg upon him, which he clasped safely 
to his bosom, and his companions, tak- 
ing his tail carefully in their mouths, 
started off as a team drawing a sledge, 
disappearing behind some barrels which 
were the outer fortifications of their 
castle. 

Another story of rats’ tails is more 
credible, hovering on the verge between 
myth and sober verity. This time it 
was a Frenchman, whose oil wasted un- 


accountably, though the narrow neck 
of his flask had seemed a sufficient se- 
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curity against depredation. By a course 
of espionage like that of the Scotchman 
before-mentioned, he detected the rats 
lowering their tails alternately into the 
flask, and drawing them up, covered 
with the luscious fluid, which each in 
turn offered to his friend. 

Leaving the skirts of fable-land, we 
find enough uses of tails which are in- 
controvertible. The fish’s tail is his 
peopeness by which the pike or the al- 

icore darts like an arrow through the 
water, and the salmon ascends the fall. 
By its power the breaching whale 
throws his huge bulk of a hundred 
tons clear out from the brine, to fall in 
a surge and splash of foam, visible from 
the whaler’s deck at five miles distance; 
and, by its powerful strokes, he, when 
struck by the harpoon, dashes off 
through the billows, ten knots an hour, 
drawing after him the boats filled with 
his persecutors, half drowned in spray. 
The swordfish attains by its use the 
velocity which has, in repeated in- 
stances, driven his blade through the 
copper and thick planking, deep into 
the ship’s hold. The “ propeller,” as 
adapted to our vessels, is nothing buta 
fish’s tail, applied (for mechanical con- 
venience) with a rotary instead of a re- 
ciprocating motion—just as a man, not 
able easily to put under his railroad-en- 
gine a set of legs moving alternately, 
like his own, modifies the plan, and re- 
sorts to the contrivance of an indefinite 
number of legs radiating from an axle 
instead of a hip-joint, and, by rotating it, 
brings them down successively in front 
of each other, so that his machine 
walks or runs along very well. 

We have before mentioned the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the tails of the old 
red-sandstone and carboniferous fishes— 
an arrangement perpetuated, in our day, 
only in a few existing instances,.such as 
the sharks; though some others, such 
as the gar or bony pike, which have a 
nearly symmetrical tail when adult, have 
an unequal or “ heterocercal” one while 
young—an arrangement which seems to 
show an analogy between the general 
progress of created forms, and the suc- 
cessive stages in life of the growing in- 
dividual—of which, whoso would know 
more, let him subscribe to Agassiz’s 
new work, and learn. 

The forms of fishes’ tails are adapted 
to the general form of their owners, and 
adapted for the attainment of greater 
or less speed. The cat-fish, and other 
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sluggish swimmers have obtuse or 
rounded tails. The swifter fishes, such 
as the mackerel or shark, have the tail 
prolonged into pointed lobes, so that 
“the area of the surface of the tail is in 
the inverse ratio of the distance from its 


axis of motion—the figure which may’ 


be considered best adapted for great 
velocity of progression.” So say the 
learned. And an entirely analogous 
feature may be perceived in the wings, 
which are the propelling organs of 
birds—the slow and heavy-flying kinds, 
like the gallinaceous tribe, having short 
and rounded wings, while those of swift 
and long-continued flight, as the swal- 
lows, gulls, and petrels, have long and 
— wings. Experiments, suggested 

y such observations, seem to show 
that pointed, instead of broad and rectan- 
gular, paddles, would give greater velo- 
city to steamboats, were not their use 
practically inconvenient. 

The lobster-like crustacea also make 
their tails instruments of progression, or 
rather, we should say, of retrogression, 
for they flap them violently forward 
under the body, and. dart backward 
from the reaction of the stroke with an 
arrow-like velocity, surprising to those 
who, seeing these animals only on 
land, deem them sluggish in their 
movements. 

The swimming reptiles also make the 
tail their main instrument of progression 
—at least, those which have tails of 
serviceable size. The marine lizards of 
the Galapagos or Encantadas (those 
rocky isles of which Melville has told 
our readers such a dreamy and yet 
truthful story), when they swim, fold 
their legs close to their sides, and move 
by lateral oscillations of the tail. So 
does the alligator—so does the iguana, 
when he takes the water—so swims the 
snake, when driven from the bank, con- 
verting almost his whole length into one 
laterally-moving propeller. This tradi- 
tional enemy of our race is not, how- 
ever, as a little girl of my acquaintance 
once remarked of a gartersnake, ‘all 
tail,” but is distinctly separable into 
head, neck, and body, also; and anato- 
mists have, in some species, detected 
even rudimentary legs. 

The tail of the alligator and that of 
the shark, also, are, upon suitable occa- 
sions, convertible into offensive weapons 
of no small power; and, on their cap- 
ture, it is advisable to secure or disable, 
as soon as possible, this powerful flail, 
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which sweeps everything before it. 


Perhaps it was of such instances that 
Milton had heard, when he wrote, in his 
hymn on the Nativity, how 


“ The old dragon, under ground, 
In closer limits bound— 
Not half so far casts his accustomed sway— 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded tail.” 


Here we see that the despised mem- 
ber is not quite unmentionable by writers 
of some standing. We might quote 
more from the same authority, of “ Ty- 
phon huge, ending in snaky twine,” or 
of the 


“ Serpent, standing on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered, 
A surging maze—” 


or from an older poem still—how Behe- 
moth ‘‘moveth his tail like a cedar”—or 
many another allusion, were it necessary 
still further to dignify our subject. We 
trust, however, it is needless. 

En passant from the reptilia, we 
may say that their tails are not incom- 
petent of being made into musical in- 
struments, whatever may be, _——s 
to the old adage, the impracticability o 
making such a use of the same member 
of the pig. We do not, however, mean 
a whistle, but only a set of castinets or 
bones. We call into court, as a wit- 
ness, the rattlesnake, and the fact is 
demonstrated. And, before leaving the 
consideration of the tail as an offensive 
weapon, we will refer to the sting ray 
(trygon), which bears a sharp and ser- 
rated spine midway upon its tail, which 
can inflict a severe wound on its incau- 
tious captor. The virulent weapons 
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borne by scorpions and other insects, at 
their hinder extremities, are not proper- 
ly to be cited as illustrations of our 
subject; for these spiteful appendages 
are only situated caudally—not tails in 
themselves—and differing only in loca- 
tion from the similar and more deadly 
weapons borne by venomous serpents 
in their jaws, and by centipedes on one 
of their front pairs of feet. 

Birds put their tails to more uses than 
one. Not to recur to their ornamental 
capacity, noticed in speaking of the pea- 
cock and pheasant, we may look at them 
in their guiding function, as rudders to 
steer the bird in its rapid flight. That 
they serve this purpose is undeniable ; 
for, if the reader will do as we did once 
(we admit that it was in boyish mischief, 
and not in scientific > and 
pull out a pigeon’s terminal feathers, his 
uncertain and staggering flight will at 
once prove that he has lost a control- 
ling member. In further proof of this, 
it may be remarked that, while birds of 
rapid and well-controlled flight—such as 
the falcons and swallows—have tails of 
very useful dimensions, the tribes which 
make no use of their wings have no tails 
of any consequence. Instances of this 
are seen in the penguins, grebes, and 
loons, among aquatic birds, and the 
struthious tribes among terrestrial forms. 
The ostrich, with its feeble wings, has 
but a tuft of soft plumes as a caudal orna- 
ment ; the apteryx, in which the wings 
are merely rudimentary and only de- 
tected on close scrutiny, has no tail at 


In some birds, the tail forms a sort 
of third limb or support, so that the 
bird is practically a tripod. So it is 
with the woodpecker, who holds tight 
to the tree with his claws, while his tail- 
feathers, brac- 
ed against the 
bark below, 
keep him from 
falling back- 
ward. or slip- 
ping down, and 
support him 
most comfort- 
ably and con- 
veniently in his 
erect position. 

If you examine 
his tail - feath- 
ers, you will 
find them worn 
to sharp points 
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by friction ; and the sathe is true of those 
of the chimney-swallow, who clings in 
the same manner to the rough sides of 
his native flue. 

Among quadrupeds, the kangaroo 
seems to make use of his tail in an ana- 
logous way, as he sits erect and views 
the land around him. More than this, 
it has been reported that this member, 
which, with him, is very stout and mus- 
cular, aids very much in his flying 
leaps; and that, if deprived of its 
assistance, his bounds are awkward 
and much diminished in length. For 
this, however, we will not be answer- 
able, 


Other quadrupeds find their tails ex- 
ceedingly convenient in various ways. 
When a boy, we were told how the 
squirrel used his as a blanket on re- 
tiring for the night. There is an au- 
thentic instance of this kind in the 
great ant-eater of Guiana, who regular- 
ly covers himself with the bushiest of 
tails, when he curls up to sleep. His 
smaller relative, the lesser ant-eater, 

makes a differ- 
ent use of his; 
for it is long 
and prehensile, 
and, says an 
accurate au- 
thority, “ when 
* about to sleep, 
it hides its 
muzzle in the 
fur of its breast, 
- _ its 
ore-feet 
down on ca 
side, wraps the 
whole _ tightly 
around with its 
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tain! 


A very snug arrangement, cer- 


tl monkeys use their tails in the 
same manner, and it is most convenient 
to them as a fifth prehensile limb, by 
which they swing and dangle merrily 
«under the blossom that hangs from the 
bough.” A better arrangement for a 
fruit-picking animal cannot be ima- 

ined, and it is by a simple exaggera- 
tion of this power that the very good 
story of their suspension-bridges, al- 
ready mentioned, has been made. 

The use of the tail as a fly-flap is too 
well known to need notice. 

We count for fables the stories, how 
the beaver makes, of his flattened and 
scaly tail, a sledge whereon to drag lit- 
tle burdens, or a trowel, wherewith to 
temper and plaster the mud-mortar of 
his dams, and the walls of his little 
Venice. Yet we believe its peculiar 
form is not without some object, and 
that it, as well as the horizontally flat- 
tened tail of the ornithorhynchus, or the 
vertically flattened tail of the musk- rat, 
has some use in its owner’s subaqueous 
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excursions, either in the way of propel- 
ler or rudder. 

Enough of our subject for this time. 
We have traced it through a great vari- 
ety of forms and functions, and might 
extend our list of illustrations much 
further, but our space is occupied. 
And so, without attempting that grace- 
ful and taper peroration which might 
seem in keeping with the subject, we 
will just make a short end of it, thus: 





DELICATE 


I WENT to Europe for my health. I 
was afflicted with cyanche trachialis, 
or bronchitis, nobody could tell; and, like 
the handsome young parsons (except 
the handsome), who injure their lean 
white throats with too little lawn around 
them on preaching occasions, I went out 
by subscription. Thatis to say, my aunt 
—bless that dear old lady—told me to 
draw on her at sight and out of sight ; 
and away I went. 

When I reached Paris, which I did in 
rather a roundabout course of travel, I 
was so flush that I thought of introduc- 
ing a new system of ambulating ; get up 
asemi-locomotive with all the modern im- 
provements—part wheels, part paddles, 

t front and back-action, spring- 
ttomed, eccentric-turning, submerged- 
propelling affair—and hiss, whiz, and 
sputter all over land and water Europe, 
without trouble of mee. But alas! 
what with those agreeable youths of the 
Jockey Club, who taught me lansquenet 
—a little lady of the Academie of Music 
who guided my inexperienced toes at Bal 
Mabille—my first charming landlady, 
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Madame Josephine, in the Rue Castig- 
lione, to whom I devoted innumerable 
sous in bunches of daily violets—and 
that pretty, short-jupon’d syren in 
Boivin’s glove-shop, under the arcade, 
who cost me seven hundred and odd 
francs in the article of cravats alone— 
I was fain to tap my aunt’s exchequer 
again at the very outset, as it were, 
of my hygeia of travel. Albeit, I 
now began to reform, and resolved to 
seek a milder climate, advised by my 
old French doctor, who talked polyglot 
English, and, in league with the royal 
pharmaceutist to the British embassy, 
nearly ruined me with advice, at twenty 
francs per looking at my tongue, and 
bottles of variegated fluids to a figure 
that would soon have consigned me to 
the Morgue; yet the more immediate 
cause of my departure from Paris was 
— attributable tothe police. This 
was the way it happened : 

I was snoozing quite luxuriously one 
morning in the prettily curtained bed of 
my apartmentsin the Rue de Helder, 
when my garcon gave me a nudge and 
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told me there was a monsieur wished to 
see me. I declined, in my sharpest res- 
taurant French, to see or hold speech 
with any monsieur whatever. ‘ Mais 
monsieur, il le faut; it is an homme 
of the police.” ‘** What!” I ejaculated. 
“ Agent de police,” said Frangois, in a 
terrified whisper ; ‘‘and what has mon- 
sieur committed himself in?” ‘ Blessed 
if I know, but show himin.” Instepped, 
with the footfall of a cat, an accurately 
dressed gentleman, with mutton chop 
whiskers, a glossy beaver, and the most 
delicate straw-colored gloves, who care- 
fully closed the door upon my gargon, 
and, drawing near with the most polite 
and graceful manner, said in a low, sweet 
tone: 

“Believe me, monsieur, that I feel 
desolé to disturb your repose at this un- 
seasonable hour ; but I am commanded, 
by M. Le Prefet of such an arrondisse- 
ment, to desire an interview when mon- 
sieur can make it convenient.”’ 

I was sitting bolt upright by this time, 
and stammered out with some ill-con- 
cealed trepidation : 

“Comment! Diable, what, pray, does 
the prefet of that arrondissement want 
with me? I haven’t fired any slugs or 
bullets at Louis Napoleon ; got up a re- 
volution, or corresponded with Louis 
Blanc; have I? By jingo, I won’t go.” 

“OQ! mais monsieur, we have laws, 
here in France, and of a verity M. Le 
Prefet insists,’’ and so forth, etcetera. 

I shall be in Saint Pelagie before 
night, I thought, and then what will my 
good aunt think when I cease drawing 
any more little bills. However, it seem- 
ed best to puta bold face on the busi- 
ness, and submit without protest ; so, re- 
questing the man in the straw gloves to 
look over Galignani, which he did avec 

laisir, taking snuff the while, I swal- 
owed a hasty. cup of chocolate, pulled 
on my duds, and announced myself all 
ready. 

The gargon regarded me with mani- 
fest horror as I passed by, and the ven- 
erable concierge chap received my key 
as if it contained contagion of the worst 
type. 

“ Where are we to go?” said I to 
my elegant conductor, as we reached the 
porte-cochére. 

“Ah! if monsieur pleases, we will 
mount my coupé, which is but a step off 
here, at the corner of the Boulevart.” 

Very satisfactory and direct answer 
that, I thought; but, by George, if these 
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French constabulary people can drive 
such a neat turn-out as that with the 
large bay horse, I wouldn’t mind going 
into the service. 

Well, off we whirled, round by the 
Bourse, and into a long quiet street, 
where the coupé stopped, and out we got. 
It was at the private entrance to a large 
public building, where a cuirassier of 
the Garde was standing, with the bridle 
of his steed over his arm, leaning on his 
sabre, with a dispatch sabretache slung 
at his side. I began to think that I was 
a prisoner of state and my fate sealed. 

The door swung open, and, passing up 
a flight of steps, my conductor preceded 
me through a long room, where half a 
dozen scriveners, with sharp eyes and 
noses, were seated at tables with green 
cloths, and a couple of burly gendarmes 
standing at the door. They all eyed 
me with suspicion, but, becoming reck- 
less, I said ‘* bonjour messieurs,” with 
excessive politeness. In return to this 
salutation, I only received some dis- 
jointed grunts. From here I was taken 
to another and another room—with the 
same visaged fellows writing like mad, 
everywhere—until my guide touched a 
bell, where was inscribed “* Bureau du 
Prefet.”’ 

In we went. The room was hand- 
somely furnished with soft carpets and 
a cheerful fire in the place. At one end 
was a broad table with the imperial cy- 
pher embroidered in gold on the corners 
of the ample cloth, where was seated a 
round little man eating radishes—of 
which vegetable there was a big vaseful 
before him. At his elbow was another 
smaller table, with a hump-backed youth, 
with the most fiery fierce eyes | oe 
beheld in a mortal’s head, who was ap- 
parently reading reports. ‘* Now for it,” 
I thought; “* good-by, aunty.” My con- 
ductor advanced in front of me, and say- 
ing afew words, in a low, soft tone, to the 
individual devouring radishes, he arose 
and, crossing his hands—with a radish 
betwixt his fingers—before him, desired 
me blandly to be seated. He also ob- 
served that it was a fine day. I said it 
was very fine. It was raining like a 
cataract. Turning about to Humpy, 
he whispered something, when Humpy 
glided out of the room like an ugly 
shade, but, presently returning, he re- 
marked : * Ils sont la!” 

Now, who in the name of mystification 
was there, or what they had to do 
with me, I couldn’t, for the life of me, 





divine; but I naturally presumed, a re- 
giment of the line or a squadron of 
chasseurs to march me straight to La 
Force, or, perhaps, the Bagne at Brest. 
Iwas resolved, at first, to show fight, and 
then jump out of the window and make 
a clean run to the American minister’s, 
wrap myself up in the American flag, 
and die gloriously; but, upon reflect- 
ing that I should break my neck or legs, 
and may be both, and be caught by that 
cuirassier of the Garde besides, and re- 
flecting, too, that Eugéne Sue had writ- 
ten very exciting accounts of the life in 
the Paris prisons, and that I might make 
the acquaintance of a Fleur de Marie 
or some villain of distinction, I held my 
peace and remained passive. 

All this took place in less than a min- 
ute, when the prefet opened the busi- 
ness by saying that it was only natural 
monsieur should be a little inconve- 
nienced by coming to see him, but truly 
his time was so much occupied with af- 
fairs, he had taken the liberty of asking 
the pleasure of an interview. 

*¢ Bien ! monsieur,” I ventured to 
reply, ‘‘ now I am here, suppose you tell 
me what you wish with me.” 

“O! ah! certainly, quite natural. 
Monsieur Jules, I pray you to proceed 
de suite with the interrogatories with 
this young gentleman. Pardon !—thou- 
cand pardons, monsieur,” continued 
- the prefet, turning to me again with his 
mouth full of radishes—I was wishing 
they might choke him—* you will reply 
- the questions of my secretary, brief- 
ly.” 

Hereupon, M. Humpy Jules rolled his 
little table, which was on casters, like a 
nine-pin ball, straight out at my knee- 
joints, and, pluckinga pen from behind 
one of his long, thin ears, as if he was a 
porcupine of literary propensities, he 
drew paper before him, and, darting a 
black inky look at me out of his fierce 
eyes, said, ‘** Ecoutez!” 

Listen ! By the rascalities of Vidocq, 
I heard the beat of the fellow’s heart. 
Glancing ata slip of paper written in 
— without the slightest civility or 
po iteness, his chief all the while munch- 
ing radishes, and snapping his white 
teeth, he began my examination. 

“«Ecoutez! You made the trajet from 
London to Hamburg, August seven- 
teenth. You pursued the route by 
Brussels, up the Rhine to Switz, when 
at Lausanne you met with some abra- 
sions of ribs,”—* Yes, collar bone 
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smashed, too”’—“ thence you descended 
into France by the frontier of Bellegarde 
and passed on to Lyons. There, onthe 
first of October, you formed the ac- 
quaintance of Mademoiselle Laure’— 
“QO! oui, Monsieur Jules, most re- 
spectable person”—‘‘and at the Hotel 
de ’Epée, at Auxerre, you summoned 
the hotel-keeper before the prefet for 
extortion”—* Pardieu! yes, and made 
the Italian renegade smart for it, too,” 
I said, getting interested in my own 
biography ; but Humpy never paid 
the least attention to my interruptions, 
and went on like the toll of a cracked 
bell—“ arriving at Paris, you demeured 
three days at Hotel Meurice’’—* All 
the tailors from America there,”’ I again 
broke in—‘then changed your lodg- 
ings to the Rue Castiglione, and after- 
wards to your present apartment in Rue 
de Helder.” 

Here M. Jules paused a second, and, 
reaching over with his ears to the pre- 
fet, without, however, removing his gaze 
from me, he whispered a few words. 
Whereupon the prefet glanced over the 
paper, smiled, bit a radish, said, ‘ Qui, 
certainement,’’ when Humpy resumed: 

“The mode of life that monsieur has 
passed in Paris has been gay. His 
medical attendant recommends light di- 
version. Monsieur frequents the opera, 
the clubs, and dances the can-can at 
Ranelach. Last Tuesday week mon- 
sieur attended mademoiselle”—* Most 
respectable young person,” I again 
jerked in, fearful lest the entire exam- 
ination, after my incarceration, would 
meet the eyes of my aunt in the Ame- 
rican journals—“ attended mademoi- 
selle to Versailles to see the grand wa- 
ters play, from where he returned in 
the evening and supped at the Maison 
Dorée. On Wednesday”—but it is 
needless to recapitulate all this sh 
secretary told me of my life, habits, an 
associations, until I fairly made up my 
mind that he was the Diable Boiteux 
himself, and I looked under the table to 
see if he was not fitted with hoofs in- 
stead of varnished boots. Coming at 
last, however, toa full stop, and glarin 
at me ferociously, while the points o: 
his ears inclined towards me like a pair 
of horns, he said : 

** Attendez! Monsieur Henri Auguste 
Veese !” 

I gave astart ; for it was the first time 
I had heard my middle name since I 
learned to talk, and, at the same time, 
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caught up a steel pen for aggressive 

urposes, in readiness to pick M. 

umpy’s sharp eyes out of his head. 
He was not in any way disconcerted, 
however, by this demonstration, and 
merely waved me to be seated again by 
a gentle movement of his finger. —__ 

“M. Henri Auguste Veese, you will 
devote exact attention to what follows, 
and reply to the foot of the letter.” 

“ Be entirely exact, monsieur,”’ mur- 
mured likewise the chief, as he snapped 
another brittle vegetable between his 
incisors, and looked towards me with 
considerable interest. 

“On Sunday last you dined at the 
Café Anglais.” Inodded. “ Monday, 
you gave a breakfast to some ladies and 
gentlemen in the Passage Choiseul, and 
assisted at the coulisse of the Varieties 
Theatre in the evening.” Nod. “'Tues- 
day, monsieur dined by himself at Vé- 
ry’s of the Palais Royal.” Both waited 
for my answer. “ Do you comprehend ?” 
I was getting out of patience now, and 
said recklessly, ‘* I don’t know whether 
I did or not, fe partant, everywhere, 


sometimes in this quarter, and some- 
times on the other side of the Seine.” 
“ But, monsieur, your attention one 


moment. You had potage Julienne, 
saumon & la créme, bottle of Baume, et 
cetera, voila! your addition. Tuesday, 
December sixteenth, sum total, thirteen 
francs, twenty-five centimes,” present- 
ing the very note I had received from 
the dame de comptoir at Véry’s. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, my 
persecutor continued : ‘* Perhaps Mon- 
sieur Veese will have the goodness to 
recollect that he hung his hat on a hook 
by the window, and a gentleman with 
two ladies removed the hat for the 
ladies’ shawls, and monsieur had some 
words with the gentleman, and ex- 
changed cards !” 

“QO! yes, quite true, now I remem- 
ber, that gentleman was the Count de 
Noyeau, and he promised to send his 
friend—some other count—to me the 
next morning, but he didn’t come ; so I 
thought—” 

“Précisément !”’ said the prefet, bit- 
ing a radish and smiling, though his 
secretary never relaxed a line of his 
weazen face, but, pen-in-hand, looked 
black ink at me. “ Précisément! Mon- 
sieur Henri; but can you recognize that 
M. le Count de Noyeau and those ladies 
were you to see them under a different 
aspect and toilette ?” 
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“‘ Assuredly, monsieur, I rarely for- 
get a face; besides, this was so recent 
an occurrence that I shall hardly fail. 
But, prefet,” I said, becoming decided- 
ly reckless and familiar, ‘‘ understand 
that I decline to betray any gentleman 
for exchanging cards with me; it would 
be méchant, you know; not if you take 
me to the Place de Gréve.” 

‘“* Bah! mon gargon! You betray no 
gentleman ; be tranquil.” He rang a 
bell on his table, and immediately a 
green baize door opened noiselessly and 
an aiguletted gendarme appeared. 

‘+ A vos ordres,” said that functionary. 

“Desire those individuals to pre- 
sent themselves.” Then, turning to 
me, the prefet said: ‘ Retire, if you 
please, behind that screen by the win- 
dow.” 

In a few seconds, I beheld, from my 
oint of observation, a man and two 
emales enter the bureau, and seat them- 

selvesonasofa. Instantly I recognized 
my adversary, the count, together with 
the pretty dames I had encountered at 
the restaurant, though, instead of the 
elegant soigné toilettes they wore on that 
occasion, and the rare combination of 
breloques attached to the time-keeper 
of their attendant, they were quite 
shabby and chiffonées in common stuffs, 
and the count looked seedy in soiled 
boots and a dirty cap. 

The prefet snapped up the last of the 
radishes, and, while his face changed 
from its habitual smile, to a cold, stern, 
searching expression, he said, in a 
harsh, precise tone: ‘Monsieur and 
mesdames, you have caused me infinite 
trouble, but peste! I shall have the 
satisfaction of taking some little care of 
you for the future.” 

“Comment?” exclaimed the count, 
with an air of extreme and virtuous in- 
dignation. ‘* Does M. Le Prefet pre- 
sume to suspect for a moment ”— 
“Mon Dieu!’’ ‘Quel horreur!” ut- 
tered both the ladies in a breath. 

** Bah !” sneered the prefet. ‘* Mon- 
sieur Henri, approach you.” I, accord- 
ingly, issued from my retreat. ‘Do 
you recognize these individuals?” 
‘Qui, monsieur, this is the Count de 
Noyeau, and those are the dames 
whom I met at Véry’s.” 

‘Quel mensonge !’’ screamed those 
nymphs, “ what a liar of a young man; 
e’est ridicule! it is astonishing. Il 
m’embéte.” As for the count, he Tooked 
at me savagely, and merely muttered 
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betwixt his set teeth, “ Take care! my 
little cat.” 

‘* It is enough,” said the prefet, with a 
sardonic grin, ‘the Count de Noyeau 
and mesdames the countesses will re- 
tire.” 

After they had gone, the prefet, re- 
suming his pleasant smile, and crossing 
his fat hands, and making the most pol- 
ished bow imaginable, turned to me and 
said, ‘*‘ Adieu, monsieur ! adieu! remer- 
cie bien.” 

Now, in all this interview, I was so 
strangely bewildered, at first by the 
fearful dread lest I should be taken to 
aren for life, and then at the won- 

erful knowledge possessed by the 

lice, of the minutiz of my biograph- 
leal existence, that I presumed, as a 
matter of course, the finale would be 
another gendarme to pop in and lug 
me off after the count; so I waited ex- 
pectantly for the myrmidons of the 
police with hand-cuffs and a pair of 
scissors to cut my hair, and otherwise 
array me for the public works. 

‘Adieu! Monsieur Veese, trés 
obligé,” again remarked the prefet, as 
he looked at his watch and glanced at 
me with some surprise. 

“Very well, monsieur,” I replied, 
“‘quite at your disposition; where am 
I to go?” 

“ Chez vous, monsieur, or anywhere 
you naa 

** Home!” I shouted; “then I pray 
you tell me what, in the name of a 
thousand thunders, you brought me here 
for ?” 

The potential prefet laughed outright, 
and even Humpy smiled, when the 
former touched me on the shoulder and 
said: ‘“*Ah! truly you are in igno- 
rance. Ah! oui! Well, then, my boy, 
you will understand that, for many 
months, there have been serious robber- 
ies of silver plate at various cafés in the 
city, which were effected in a skill- 
ful manner, by replacing the good by 
spurious metal. Eh! bien! in con- 
sequence, we placed agents at all the 
elegant restaurants of the arrondisse- 
ment, and one day we found that, from 
a range of tables at Véry’s, a similar 
loss had been sustained. We knew 
pretty well the habitués of that estab- 
lishment, with some few exceptions,” 
here he smiled ; ‘* but the forks, spoons, 
etcetera, were missing from tables in the 
vicinity of which several suspicious in- 
dividuals had dined. So you see, mon- 
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sieur, we made some little inquiries 
about you—all very simple—the waiter 
overheard the little conversation regard- 
ing the hat—your addition of dinner 
was found on the table—your pass- 
port—your banker—reports from Lyons 
and Auxerre—some slight surveillance 
in Paris, and so forth, and so forth, 
told us all’—here the amiable prefet 
smiled again—‘‘ and of course it was 
clear you were not a person capable of 
doing wrong. So we turned our atten- 
tion to the individuals whose acquaint- 
ance you have made; they are persons 
very well known to the police, but un- 
fortunately we had no one, not even the 
waiters at Véry’s, who could identify 
them on the day named. But, happily,” 
concluded the prefet, as he again con- 
sulted his watch, ** you have accom- 
plished the justice and voilé! monsieur, 
c’est tout.” 

‘Monsieur Le Prefet of whatever ~ 
your arrondissement may be, and you, 
M. Jules,” said I, seizing my hat with 
a heart relieved of sorrow, ‘* you have 
ruined my appetite for breakfast ; butI 
won’t stay any longer in a ville where 
everybody can tell, a fortnight after 
breakfast, what I am going to have 
for dinner; so I shall leave Paris by 
express train to-night.” 

“* Soyez tranquille, my infant,” return- 
ed the prefet, laughing, “perhaps a 
change of air will be of infinite service, 
but, mon dieu! what will mademoiselle—” 

I heard no more, but, dashing through 
the door, and out through the scriveners’ 
saloons, passing the gendarmes and 
the cuirassier of the Garde, I trotted 
home, ordered Frangois to pack me up, 
and, only making a hasty visit to the 
Place Saint George to sign my name to 
a little document addressed to my 
aunt, I went rolling away from Paris. 

I had, of course, given up my rather 
extravagant notions of constructing a 
private steam-boat and locomotive affair 
for my own special accommodation, 
for one of the precise stipendiaries at 
my banker’s hinted to me that it would 
be advisable to make some little econo- 
mies, and, therefore, I began my new 
system of reform. To carry out this 

rinciple, I floated gayly down the 
Rees in a miraculously small boat, 


only had burgundy thrice a day and 


champagne twice at night; for I 
was in the wine districts, and the last 
advice the doctor gave me, for the last 
twenty francs I gave him, was to try 
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the grape treatment, so I followed that 
advice scrupulously. From Lyons, I 
again rushed away to Geneva, where I 
heard the great reformer,M. D’ Aubigné, 
preach—all to strengthen my own re- 
form—the gist of which I communicat- 
ed to my aunt; played billiards with 
a charming fellow in fawn-colored 
gloves—who, I regretted to learn after- 
wards, was a bag-man commis. for the 
sale of mill-stones—at a trifling sacri- 
fice of half a rouleau of louis; then I 
wandered over lakes, and clambered up 
mountains—ever so many (donkeys and 
snow-shoes included) of both—when, 
getting a little blasé with Switz in mid- 
winter, I implored a delightful Britisher 
—Lord Frank Bruton, by card and peer- 
age epithet--to take a place with me ina 
return veturino over Mount Saint Ber- 
nard into Lombardy. He did take the 
place—conversed agreeably about his 
estates down in Sussex, and planned a 
little party to meet me there the follow- 
ing summer. But, in the mean while, 
one afternoon he got out for a “ regular 
tramp, you see,’ near the Devil’s 
Bridge—so as to get a better view 
of that torrent — and, so help me 
several strong men, that was the last I 
saw of his lordship, together with a 
greasy billet de banque for five hundred 
rancs, which he aristocratically be- 
guiled me of until he could get his 
“confounded heavy drafts cashed by 
those rascally banking fellows at 
Milan or Genoa.” 

Trested all night at the hostelry on top 
of Bernard, and even induced an amia- 
ble old monk to send a big old dog, with 
a bottle of kirsch arty hn round his 
neck, in pursuit of his lost lordship ; 
but the search proved fruitless. The next 
morning, however, I learned from some 
travelers, that a person answering to the 
description of my friend had been seen 
taking his breakfast at Aldernach, and 
had hired a conveyance to take him 
down to the lake. This information 
relieved my anxiety on account of his 
lordship’s health and safety, and so I 
continued my journey alone. 

At Lago Maggiore I fell in with some 
capital fellows—officers of the Sardini- 
an army. They seemed to be stationed 
there solely to intercept and make love 
to French femmes de chambres and rich 
old maids; all of them had been wound- 
ed at the battle of Novara; they hg 
duels with broadswords every Sunday 
morning ; wore crimson cocks’-feathers 


in their brigand-looking bonnets; and 
drank hot rum-punch out of little tum- 
blers. O! corpo di Bacco! How- 
beit, they were gentlemen, and never 
borrowed anything—probably because 
they thought I had nothing to lend— 
and so I shook their wash-leather gloves 
kindly at parting. 

Well! in the pursuit of health and 
reform I went on. I think I was at 
Milan and Turin, and afterwards I was 
at Genoa. I am quite sure of Genoa, 
for I saw there the Chevalier Wikoff, 
ever so high up in a strongly construct- 
ed castle with iron-barred windows, 
for giving chloroform to one Brown, 
her majesty’s consul, or some one else, 
I don’t recollect who. 

Then, again, my remembrance is very 
vivid about giving a modest little supper 
to seven or eight prime donne, with the 
contralto and demi-basso of Carlo Felice 
opera-house, in my rooms at the Albergo 
Europa; and bless the exuberance of 
spirits of those warblers, they inspect- 
ed my wardrobe, costumed themselves 
in an immense quantity of my elegant 
white lace chokers—from pretty girl 
at Boivin’s—and absolutely walked off 
with them after selling me a box apiece 
for their benefits in Trovatore—which 
never came off—in advance of the play- 
bills. Very pleasant people I thought 
them next morning. 

I didn’t find the cold tramontana winds 
of Genoa at all conducive to my health, 
so I embarked one day in a steamer 
bound for southern Italy. I had an 
original idea, at first, of going in a feluc- 
ca over to the island of Corsica, in 
company with a full-plumed American 
general, of the six hundred and fortieth 
regiment of New York State Fencibles, 
who told me there were the finest black 
horses there, the grandest scenery and 
the most picturesque robbers to be seen 
anywhere. I gave up the project, how- 
ever, when the padrone of the craft said 
the signore must sleep on bales of salt 
fish and soap-boxes in the hold—the 
latter material being an unknown chem- 
ical to the padrone. The general had 
more pluck, and, after waiting for a wind 
for three weeks, finally caught a gale 
which blew him over to Port Mahon, 
where I presume he is at this present 
writing. 

On board the steamer, I staid on 
deck all one night to catch the first 
glimpse of Mount Vesuvius, as we ap- 
proached Naples. But it rained the 
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volcano out, and I never saw the first 
puff of smoke the whole time I staid in 
its vicinity. In fact, I should have 
doubted the existence of that mountain 
entirely, had I not been assured by a 
lovely fellow-passenger, a dancing won- 
der of San Carlos—so she stated—who 
sat with me under an umbrella—mine— 
and assured me the mountain was con- 
stantly burning, and illuminated the 
city always on days of festa. When 
we went on shore, in return for that valu- 
able volcanic information, the dancer 
pirouetted off with my umbrella, and 
that was the last I saw of the pair. 

At Naples, I took a banqueting hall 
in a grand hotel of Princes on the 
Chiaja. It was a saloon as big as a 
barn, and dark as pitch, until it was 
lighted by eight wax candles—which I 
noticed the waiters extinguished, and 
touched off new ones every time I went 
out of the room. I had, besides, a car- 
riage all to myself; fourteen beggars, 
from four months old up to four score, 
in constant pay, like a diseased body- 
goard ; two rival punchmen under my 

alcony while shaving, a fellow who 
pottered about in a bow! and howled, 
and I was next-dvor neighbor to His 
Eccellenza Ex-President Van Buren. 


Waiters, however, were incensed at my 
distinguished compatriot, because, they 
said, he dato’d them solamente due car- 


lint il giorno. I, of necessity, was 
forced to make good the losses of these 
varlets roundly. 

In the course of a week, a short puffy 
man, who wheezed the sweetest Italian 
accent through the medium of the Te- 
desco idiom, presented me with a slip of 
paper two yardslong. He said, *‘ zat ze 
zecetario of Albergo mush like monish, 
as vas kostomary wis voyageurs.” I 
said ‘‘ Si,” but on going to see, I dis- 
covered that there was but part of a 
rouleau of those dear little jaunets of 
Naps left in my exchequer—not quite 
half the amount of that long roll of car- 
lini items so kindly furnished me by the 
man with the sweet Italian accent. My 
first impulse was to go down on my 
knees to the ex-president, and negotiate 
aloan; but I changed my mind, and 
asked for the American minister. 

“He lif, signor, at Cavi, tree hours by ze 
rail-way.”” This expedition was at once 
nipped in the bud; but I bore up and got 
a direction to the consul’s. It struck me 
at the time, that the sweet Italian tongue 
became a trifle harsh and doubtful, as I 
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slowly descended from my piano on the 
first floor. Getting into my barouche, 
my painful position flashed upon me, 
for I was not upon intimate terms with 
the fat young Neapolitan Rothschild; I 
had not letters of credit or any other 
negotiable property by which I could 
communicate with my aunt, and, in short, 
I felt very desolate and uncomfortable. 
When my body-guard of beggars sur- 
rounded me with their usual plaintive 
griefs, and displayed their bones and 
sores, I whacked the wretch with the 
seven stumps of thumbs on one hand, 
until he shook his natural fist at me with 
rage. . 
T stopped a moment to exhibit my- 
self to the handsome fat woman of the 
Café Europa, and swallow some peach- 
it prussic acid of absinthe—for my 
aot tage lie I said boldly, ‘* Go to the 
Consul Americano.” Turning sharp 
off from the Strada Toledo, we drove 
down a narrow split in the houses— 
vicos they call these alleys—and on the 
coachee stopping, I looked straight up 
in the air ata bine ribbon of sky, and, 
almost out of sight, I saw the red-barred 
shield and the American eagle, with 
claws clutched as if in the last collapse of 
colera Asiatica, beneath a window. I 
descended in the midst of a small am- 
bulatory market of jackasses and greens 
—chiefly of the cabbage and radish 
genus—and, entering a sombre port- 
cochére with a dark, well-like court-yard 
where the view was obscured by washed 
clothes, I halted. 

Communing with myself, I said— 
‘Now you are here, Mr. Veese, what 
are you going to say to the consul? 
You know consuls are always associated 
in your mind with two dollars apiece 
for viséeing passports; besides, they 
are as poor as church-rats, and what 
brings you here? But will you starve 
Monsieur Henri in your present precari- 
ous health, when wholesome food and 
delicate wines are essential to you?” 
This train of reasoning decided me, and 
I went up ever so many dirty stone 
steps, until I pulled the bell attached to 
the consul’s precincts. I was shown 
through the ante-room, to the bureau, 
where I found myself in the presence. 
It was that of Consul Hammet. He 
was by no means a Mahomedan, as 
his name might seem to indicate, but a 
large cheerful old American, who had 
been appointed by some of the ante- 
diluvians, General Washington, Patrick 
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Henry, or Mrs. Madison, I forget 
which. He wore a pair of short white 
trowsers, the upper button somewhere 
in the region of his umbilicus, and a 
loose shirt without any buttons at all. 
Consul said, ‘“Humph !” TI said, ‘* Fine 
paintings these around the walls.” 
“Humph! you want to buy any?” I 
immediately bought five Madonnas 
della Seggiola, at twelve dollars apiece, 
and, if the consul hasn’t sold them, 
they are there yet, Fact is, I forgot to 
pay for them. 

“Consul,” I began again, “the truth 
is, I am in want of a little money, and 
being a stranger in Naples I came to 
seek your advice and a—” 

“ Where’s your letter of credit?” says 
he, shaking himself down into his trow- 
sers. 

“T haven’t any, sir, I thought—” 

*“ Dammit,” cries Hammet, * no let- 
ter of credit ?” 

It was painful to hear an old gentle- 
man, of his time of life, objurgate in 
that profane manner, but I thought I 
would try a new tack and give him some 
insight into the respectability of my 
family connections, and, perhaps, by 
that means induce him to relieve my 
necessities ; so I went on modestly— 
“You see, my dear sir, my grandfather 
fought in the Revolution—” 

“ Humph!” broke in consul, shaking 
himself nearly out of his trowsers, “ so 
did my aunt, and if your grandmother 
had fought in the Revolution, I can’t do 
anything for you.” 

While I was considering what other 
and more cogent arguments I could use, 
the door opened, and in walked a tall, 
graceful figure, with a pair of huge red 
moustachios, a slouched hat, a thick 
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stick, and stout shoes. He proceeded to 
punch consul in the shirt, spoke ill of 
the country, the police, the be 

and the fleas, and finally decl: his 
intention of going away in the first vapor 
bound to Sicily. 

At the sound of his voice I gave one 
jump, seized him by the back of the 
neck, and evinced my joy by choking 
him in a friendly manner. ‘ Why, 
Dick, my old boy, don’t you know me? 
I never was so glad to see a fellow in 
my life.” Dick let fall the club he had 
raised to demolish me with, at the first 
outbreak of my joy, and hugged me to 
his bosom. 

“Do you know that youth?” ex- 
claimed Hammet, as he again became 
uneasy in his nether integuments. 
“Know him!” cried Dick, “ay! 
licked him many a time at school. 
But how’s your health, Harry, and where 
are you going ?” 

“‘He’s going to the devil,” suggested 
consul, ‘“‘as fast as four horses and. the 
opera-girls can drag him? He came 
here to borrow money. 

“Yes!” said I, “ Dick, I’m as clean 
as a whistle. Have you any ?” 

Dick pulled out a square little book, 
and, unfolding a bluish-tinted letter, 
pointed out to me that the individual 
who signed that document priéd all his 
correspondents, in all parts of the habit- 
able globe, to honor his drafts to the 
tune of the £.s.d. hereunto append- 
ed. “ Humph!” said consul, ‘ there’s 
a pair of you.” Consul was good and 
kind-hearted, but he was poor, so we 
shook him cordially by the hand 
—not omitting the little attention of 
dollars for passports, and went our 
way. 





WE KNEW IT WOULD RAIN. 


WE knew it would rain, for all the morn, 

A spirit, on slender ropes of mist, 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 


Dipping the jewels out of 


e sea, 


To sprinkle them over the land in showers! 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves—the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain! 





THE FOUR 


QUF fathers of old—pagans though 
they were—looked upon nature as 
children do who love to read in their 
mother’s eye the sweet affection that 
dwells there forever; and to them there 
was noevent in the wide creation more 
wonderful and more adorable than the 
change of the seasons. Now, alas! our 
glance crosses the ocean, and dwells in 
the vast spaces of the universe ; but our 
thoughts have lost the childlike simpli- 
city of earlier days, and the mind that 
labors no longer to solve riddles full of 
sweetness and blessings, but to ‘“‘ know 
good and evil, even as the gods,” has 
gained knowledge and lost faith. Not 
so. our fathers. They lived with na- 
ture, and felt every throb oftheir great 
mother’s pulse; they honored her acts 
and loved her features. Revering her 
wers as so many emblems of the 
ost High, every outward change re- 
ealled to their minds, at once and with 
irresistible force, similar changes in their 
own life, and their duties and their joys 
went ever hand in hand with the duties 
and joys of nature. How few among 
us, on the other hand, watch still, with 
simple, faithful wonder, the marvelous 
changes that the seasons work in the 
world around us! Thousands, we fear, 
are never aware of the charms of 
spring, and boast that they know not 
the ‘‘ rigor of winter.’ To them, all the 
year is but one busy scene of city 
turmoil or study’s unbroken silence. 
Still, we are taught that change is the 
very soul of nature, that it is the source 
of her eternal youth. An ever even 
temperature, an unbroken spring would 
be the cessation of life—the ruin and end 
of the whole world. Even paradise could 
but in the poet’s fancy possess an ever- 
lasting spring; for spring would at once 
cease to be what it is—-the transition from 
winter to summer—the resurrection of 
nature from silent death to the fullness 
of a rich and beauteous life. Change 
alone can permanently please the heart 
of man, and that change only which is 
ever repeated so as to bear witness of 
eternity. Our longing for spring itself 
rests not more upon an innate desire for 
change than upon our firm faith in the 
better days that are sure to come. 
What, then, is the cause of the moment- 
ous changes which now deck our earth in 
brightest colors, and now cover it with the 
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SEASONS. 


white pall of apparent death? A slight 
angle in the position of our globe ; for it 
is well known that, instead of standing 
in the same upright position as the sun, 
it is somewhat inclined towards the cen- 
tre of its magnificent universe. Hence the 
light of the sun cannot always illumine 
the satne half of the earth from pole to 
pole, but now shines with full splendor 
upon the north pole, leaving the south- 
ern half buried in night, and now 
turns its glorious face towards the south. 
Itis this change of light and heat which, 
in a single word, gives our earth its life, 
Thus we see that the seasons are the 
magnificent effect of an insignificant 
cause, the rich source of all organic 
life, and the very condition of our own 
existence. Upon a slight angle of the 
axis of the earth rests the whole varied 
beauty of spring and summer, of autumn 
and winter, the unfolding of countless 
flowers, and the ripening of life-giving 
fruits, the welcome of birds and their 
farewell, and all the ever changing col- 
ors of the bright carpet that covers the 
globe. And as man is lord of creation, 
and yet dependent, in his bodily exist- 
ence, on the very dust from which he 
was created, the seasons may well be 
said, in their influence on plants and 
animals, to be the cause even of man’s 
well-being, in fact, of all true life upon 
earth. 

Feebly and faintly this has been felt, 
from days of old, by all nations and 
races, and every age has seen endeav- 
ors to give this consciousness an out- 
ward expression. Far away, on the 
Syrian coast, where first, in southern 
regions, a change of seasons is clearly 
perceived, in those mysterious coun- 
tries which border upon the land of the 
fearful battle between the hot breath of 
Typhon and the life-giving Nile—there 
history shows us the earliest efforts 
made to represent in festive symbols 
the varying changes of the year. There 
storms, mild to the son of the north. 
but fierce and fatal to the native, break 
with incomprehensible power the ever 
youthful beauty of the year, coming no 
one knows whence, and sweeping over 
flowers and fruits no one knows whither. 
Then the poet comes and sings of Ado- 
nis, the lovely youth, the favorite of his 
Astarte, the fair image of summer, and, 
alas! the wintry boar falls upon him 
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and tears him with brutal force. All 
the land mourns his death, and his 
daughters, unable to bear the unspeak- 
able grief, fill the air without ceasing 
with their maddening ‘‘Ai li nu!” Woe 
is us! How they sigh and sob, how 
they search in vain for the lost friend, 
how they weep oceans of tears for their 
lost master! But they despair not ; 
they still hope that the spring- 
like beauty of the year will rise again 
from the ve of winter. So they 
plant leeks and other quickly sprouting 
herbs in little Adonis-gardens that are 
carried about in their arms, and, in- 
deed, these plants hardly assume the 
en livery of spring, when Adonis 
imself is in full life again. On the day 
of the solstice they celebrate his resur- 
rection, and, as a short while before 
nothing but frightful howling and wild 
lamentations were heard in the land, so 
now unmeasured joy and jubilees sound 
on all sides. Men and women are seen 
running through the streets, wearing 
garlands of flowers and crying, ‘* Our 
Adonis lives! Adonis is returned to 
us!” Soon the land, far and near, is 
covered with crocuses and lilies, with 
the narcissus and tulip adorning the 
bright green carpet. The winter sleep 
of the lord of the sun is forgotten, like 
a short, unpleasant dream, and with it 
the sorrow of his spouse, the earth. 
Sweet and lovely is the climate of 
Greece, but it calls upon man to labor for 
his support. The great festivals of the 
vm are here, therefore, festivals of 
abor also, and each is adorned with 
scenes from actual life. The powers 
of nature are worshiped in mystery, 
and a marvelous, monstrous drama 
is enacted before the eye of the wonder- 
ing multitude ; for, however man may 
labor, without the mysterious aid of the 
heavenly powers, no blessing can be 
obtained. Labor is the mystic drama’s 
beautiful theme, but the beginning and 
the end is an ever hidden act of grace 
of the gods. The tiny seed-grain, 
the daughter of our mother earth, is 
carried off by the master of the lower 
world to secret nuptials. The fair 
daughter of Ceres, herself the goddess 
of corn and harvest, is chosen as the 
emblem of life-sustaining grain, and 
grim Pluto bears her in his arms to his 
dark realm, as the seed is intrusted to 
the dark ground under the glebe. Fast- 
ing and weeping, her fair votaries, the 
wives of free-born Athenians, sit on the 
VOL. Ix.—24 
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ground and lament the unhappy mother, 
who long seeks mournfully for her lost 
Cora. At last she finds the poor child. 
Hades is forced to surrender its prey; 
as Persephone, the germinating, ie 
breaks her chains and once more glides 
joyfully over field and meadow. But 

e, who has once tasted the food of the 
lower gods, is bound by their laws, and 
when her time is past, Persephone is 
seen no more for the other half of the 


ear. 
. More toilsome, though more pleasing 
also in its results, is the labor of the 
vine-dresser. If even sowing and har- 
vesting are not performed without a 
hard struggle with the dark powers, the 
life of the vine is still more constantly 
threatened by their sullen warfare, 
Greater, therefore, is the triumph, and 
louder, nay, boundless, the joy, when 
the rosy buds first appear, when the 
vine is loaded with fragrant blossoms, 
and when, at last, the golden liquid is 
ripe in its transparent home. When 
roses and violets shine amid dark leaves 
to greet the conqueror, spring, the 
great Dionysian festivals er around 
their altars exulting pases of worsbip- 
ers. The beauteous son of Zeus, even 
Bacchus himself, pursued by the giants 
of summer heat and wintry frost, rises 
triumphantly from a short overthrow, 
and soon the swelling buds, in their 
rosy garments, pierce, as with horns, 
their dark grave, and, announcing new 
joy and new happiness, pass, with so: 
and dance, through the wide worl 
When the grapes are gathered, the 
lesser Dionysian feasts bring, in au- 
tumn, a calm, cheerful retrospect, and 
early in spring the new wine is 

for the first time. 

Only in Greece, however, could the 
seasons be thus brought into har- 
mony with the labors peculiar to each 
change. As we approach nearer to the 
poles, the year is seen more and more 
to be divided only into two great ex- 
tremes, of life during summer and death 
during winter, until, in broad contrast 
with the Syrian coast, a short respite 
from fatal frosts interrupts, for a while 
only, the melancholy reign of winter. 
Few, therefore, are here the traces of 
festive meetings at different seasons. 
All the German nations know but a 
single one. High up in the north, 
where winter is master, and almost the 
only season of the year—where the 
chifiren of men count their years by 
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winters, and our Saxon forefathers 
learned to number the weeks also by 
nights, and to speak of se’nnight and 
fortnight—there the winter solstice is 
welcomed with joy and festivity, be- 
cause it arrests, at least, the increasing 
length of the nights. But how the 
mind of man here triumphs over his 
servant, nature! To the son of the 
north, tender plants live only in legends 
and in tradition; a few flowers arise 
from the dark, frost-bound ground for a 
moment, and vanish like a dream; 
but he, creating within himself a world 
as free and imperishable as the spirit by 
which it is conceived, calls upon trees 
to grow in evergreen splendor under his 
roof, and hangs them with brilliant flow- 
ers. On the day before the solstice— 
on the holy Yule-evening—the children 
of the house, free and bond, are gathered 
around the Yule-tree, and bind the true 
bond of love under this image of the 
starry sky without for another year, by 
kindly presents and heart-felt wishes. 
The church also hallows the day, and, 
lending its higher meaning to the me- 
morable occasion, changes the festival 
of nature into a sacred feast of religion. 

Festivals, however, mark only here 


and there, among the nations of the 


earth, the changing seasons. Their 
true record is kept, after all, in the heart 
of man. Only the loving child of na- 
ture, who lives in her and with her, sees 
with watchful eyes how she decks her- 
self, now with a gay carpet of rich flow- 
ers, and now with a soft coverlid of 
virgin snow; how she sends up her 
firstlings in modest garb, and consoles 
us in autumn with brilliant colors and 
luscious fruits. For plants are the let- 
ters with which she writes the record 
of her great changes—plants that live 
in the course of these seasons only, and 
mark them to the outward eye in ever 
familiar types. In wreaths and in gar- 
lands, we read her sweet lessons. And 
when the tongue of man is most elo- 

uent, and his mind’s eye looks around 

or striking images, where does he find 
colors like those of the meadows—where 
@ mirror, to show the beauty of her he 
loves, like the fair landscape around 
him? Did not the royal poet himself, 
in prophetic vision, draw from the trea- 
sures of nature, when he described his 
holy bride? There she steps forth, in 
his inspired song, rising high above her 
sisters, as the black tents of Kedar rise 
on the yellow sand of the desert; there 
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she appears refreshing, like a flower on 
the heated fallow—ike a lily in the shut- 
up valley. Oh, how fair she is! Her 
dove’s eyes shine forth in moist bril- 
liancy amidst dark locks that are as 
a flock of goats approaching Mount 


‘Gilead. Her teeth are like a herd of 


sheep that are even shorn, which come 
up from washing; and her cheeks ap- 
pear as the purple flesh of the pome- 
a ype Her lips, threads of scarlet, 

rop as the honey-comb, and she is all 
fair—there is no spot in the lovely land- 
scape of her countenance ! 

Surely in no land upon earth could 
such a glowing description of human 
features be written or read, except ina 
country where, even at the first break 
of spring, a fullness of beauty and glory 
pours into the heart of man. Hardly is 
winter’s short reign at an end, and the 
early rains over, when field and 
fallow are covered with flowers, the 
time for planting is at hand, the voice 
of the turtle is heard, in sweet, loving 
notes; the fig pushes forth its fertile 
buds, and gentle perfumes are breathed 
from every vine. How deeply the sea- 
sons thus affect the mind of man, may 
be judged by the striking difference of 
the impressions in a temperate zone and 
in the regions of extremes. Neither in 
the Tschudic marshes near the poles, 
nor in the tropical parts of the Indies 
can the seasons be much observed— 
these, from a want of vegetation, here 
form a fatal exuberance of never- 
ceasing, never-resting activity. In the 
hot zone only two seasons are known— 
a hot summer, and, instead of a winter, 
a rainy season. Both appear with the 
same suddenness with which day and 
night interchange without the sweet 
twilight we love so dearly. So it is at 
the north: a whole long summer day 
and a single long winter night follow 
each other without transition. Evenin 
the far-famed bay of Smith’s sound, 
where our brave Dr. Kane spent two fear- 
ful winters, a single day of six months 
contrasted at once with one hundred 
and twenty winter days, during which 
no sun appeared above the horizon. 
Hence the remarkable effect produced 
on the races that dwell in those regions. 
Where the fruit is ever ready to fall at 
the feet of man, or where he can never 
hope to see the scattered seed mature, 
there he will never till the soil, and 
change the early curse into a rich bless- 
ing. Hence we find that in the tropics 
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man relaxes into indolence—near the 

les he freezes into inactivity. There 
fe cannot tear himself away from the 
enjoyment of nature; here he never 
learns to know or to love his harsh 
stepmother. 

The son of the Orient looks, therefore, 
upon the seasons but as upon a series 
of pleasing pictures that pass before 
his eyes. Where the death of win- 
ter can be compared only to the 
slight slumber of Dives, after the day’s 
easy duties, there autumn, also, is but a 
gentle repose after the luxurious feast 
of summer and spring—but a refreshed 
reawakening, after a short rest. The 
calm eye looks upon the gentle changes 
with undisturbed mind; the heart does 
not rejoice with the joyful, nor mourn 
with the mourning. Now and then a 
poet like Mollah Washi breaks forth 
and sings: ‘+Oh, glory of spring! Oh, 
light of the world!” but it is little more 
than a mere shout, the outburst of the 
moment; and he cannot sing the praises 
of lovely spring, for there is no spring ; 
he cannot exalt the bonny month of 
May, for there is no May. In like 
manner we see the children of the 
north sigh and suffer under the rigor 
of their eternal winter. With startling 
rapidity, with spasmodic suddenness sun- 
shine and snow interchange, the heat of 
the day and the clear frosts of night 
succeed each other, and do not allow us 
to enjoy in quiet repose the beauties of 
nature. What wonder that in such 
restless haste, such constant confusion, 
the dwellers of the soil are starved and 
stunted, or that their songs, like the 
famous rhymes of Kalewala, but repeat 
the sad sighing of their low pines, and 
the mournful whispering of their melan- 
choly birches ? rf 

Nor is this difference merely to be 
seen in man’s outward life. Far more 
marked is the effect the seasons have 
on his inner world. The shivering 
northerner is driven back to his quiet 
study—the bitter cold of long winters 
allows him but little time to sally out 
from his well-sheltered home. During 
long, lingering evenings he sees nothing 
of the outer world, and is busy gather- 
ing and improving the rich seeds that 
spring and summer have sown in his 
heart. He calls up his seme 
thoughts, which no longer are tempte 
to roam over smiling meadows and 
through dark forests; he plies the mighty 
engine of his mind with a single pur- 
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pose and well-defined object, undis- 
turbed by the countless changes of the 
world around him. Hence the great 
mental activity of all northern na- 
tions. 

Far different is it at the south. Here 
the surrounding scenery is ever the 
same—full of life and beauty, abound- 
ing now in fruit and now in promise, not 
resting even during winter. The same 
green adorns the landscape month after 
month; days and nights follow each 
other in unchanging length; there is no 
pause and no interruption, and thus 
time passes unnoticed, and man, in the 
unbroken enjoyment of the present, 
thinks. not of the past, and neither fears 
nor hopes for the future. The inter- 
course with such an unchanging nature 
produces, in the son of the south, the 
same constant pathos, as ready to be- 
come phlegmatic repose as to break 
forth in sudden and fearful explosions. 
Happier by far is, therefore, the dweller 
in temperate zones, who can shake the 
icy hand of winter, and warm his own, 
thankfully, in the lap of merry spring; 
who, after the embrace of summer, re- 
ceives from autumn the cooling juices 
of his fruits. 

Even in our zone, however, the seasons 
are not so strictly defined as to meet in 
hostile array. On the contrary, the four 
sisters hold each other lovingly by the 
hand; lusty winter glides so gently into 
spring that it often ‘lingering chills 
the lap of May; and summer passes 
into autumn without our knowing when 
the one bids us farewell, and the other 
his warm though subdued welcome. 
Here again plants are the bright let- 
ters which even he who runs may 
read, and sweet is the knowledge that 
these darling children of nature con- 
vey to us in their simple handwriting ; 
for they are the ever-changing deco- 
rations @ the grand stage on which 
the drama ‘* The Year’’ is unceasingly 
enacted, whilst animals are but the ac- 
tors that appear there at their appointed 
time. 

Meadows and fallow lands look still 
as if buried in wer slumber, and the 
eye passes freely through the leafless 
forest, when, already, tiny heralds an- 
nounce the coming of the spring. 
The air is milder and balmier; 
in Europe the joyful lark is heard 
on high praising her Maker; with us 
the plover pipes plaintively in the low 
grounds. Thaw-bringing winds sigh 





quaintly through the naked branches, 
and, heavily laden with moisture as they 
are, they produce that strange music 
which marks them from all other winds. 
The ice breaks, and white patches of 
snow alone remain here and there to 
tell of past sorrow and suffering. The 
swelling buds of ancient oaks begin to 
press hard upon the leaves of last year 
which will not depart—a painful image 
of death by the side of the fresh 
mn of youthful life. For, under the 
Hing leaf of autumn, nature had already 
ye the bud for the coming spring. 
ely and softly embedded in its warm 
cover, it had slept through its first in- 
fancy during the winter; and fall and 
spring thus reach each other a friendly 
hand across the silent season between 
them. Long before the buds of our 
trees have opened their well-guarded 
doors, and let leaf and blossom look out 
into the bright world, a whole host of 
little impatient plants has pressed for- 
ward to leave their cold prison, and to 
bask in the new freedom of life. It is 
especially under the safe cover of dead 
leaves; in the shelter of mighty trees, 
where the last icy breath of winter can no 
longer chill and check them, that the first 
flowers may be discovered. Wherever 
the loosened waters have begun to form a 
tiny pool, full of still tinier islands, there 
— patches of chrysosplenium are 
ound in abundance. How brightly 
they contrast with the black, boggy soil 
on the margins of little rills, or the dark 
edges of fountain-heads in wet, shady 
woods, where the ground is less moist, 
and the warm rays of the sun have 
nares the long-hidden germs to come 
forth. The rough-leaved pulmonaria un- 
folds its long blossoms, which dress 
first in soft pink, but no sooner have 
opened their little chalices than they 
assume a still fairer blue color, On the 
edges of forests, and in the mY shelter 
of edges there rises, soon after, the 
graceful star of the gazea, the humble 
esd of a long succession of lilies. 
uch more widely spread than these 
three characteristic plants of spring is 
the wood anemone, herever the soil 
is rich, “‘it woos the fairy solitudes, 
embosomed in the leafy woods,” and 
covers rock and ruin with its bright, 
starry flowers, that droop languidly 
upon the still slumbering turf. 
We must not forget, however, among 
the earliest heralds of spring, the 
fragrant violet, though it hides itself 
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modestly under banks covered with 
brushwood and old herbage. It rejoices 
our heart by the strange contrast of its 
sweet odor with the rough winds that 
still sweep through field and forest, 
Then, indeed, we ask : 


“Whence is it that the flow’ret of the field 
doth fade, 
And lyeth buried long in winter’s vale, 
is mantle hath dis 


playde, 
It flowreth fresh as itshould never fayle?” 


Yet, soone as spring 


The trees, also, follow the example 
set them by the hambler plants, and 
unfold, one after another, their youth- 
ful beauty. The woods, it is true, do 
not renew their trees every year, but 
still they represent, as faithfully as the 
lesser children of Flora, every chan; 
of the seasons. In early spring the lowly 
shrubs deck themselves with flowers; 
honey-suckles cover their neighbors 
with green garlands; fragrant creepers 
grasp the rocks and stones, as if to 
make them also aware of the new reign 
of love that has just commenced, and 
the wild cherry-trees change into white, 
airy clouds. The ash is almost the 
last tree that comes into leaf, and, when 
all others around it smile in the fresh- 
ness of their spring foliage, it attracts 
us by its nakedness and by its black 
knobs of unblown flowers. Thus it 
forms, as it were, the last link in the 
chain that binds spring and summer to 
each other, and waits only at times for 
the late oak, whose leaves last deep 
into winter. 

Now is the time for rejoicing, and 
no nation on earth, that can sing, 
is without a rich treasure of songs 
in praise of spring. Its heralds are 
welcomed with festive dance—here the 
swallow that comes from distant lands, 
and there the snow-drop that rises from 
the dark grave in unspeakable beauty— 
every heart opens again like the long 
silent bosom of nature, every mind is 
cheered and brightened. For what can 
knock with more welcome sound at the 
gates of our selfish heart, than this 
never-failing resurrection of nature— 
this mighty change from death to life? 
Great is the power of spring, and few 
can escape the wondrous spell; young 
and old rejoice in his joy, and wher- 
ever his footsteps are seen, and his 
perfume breathed there cares are for- 
gotten, and age sits lightly on the hoary 

ead. 
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When spring has made 


« All the field look glorious, green, and gay, 
And freely scattered, with a bounteous 


hand, 9 
His sweetest, fairest flowers o’er the land,” 


then comes, in gorgeous beauty, his 
royal successor, summer. But which 
of his thousand children is the first 
_comer—the true herald of the new 
reign? Out in the fields it is the milk- 
white hawthorn-bush, and in early sum- 
mer there is radiating from every road, 
and lane, and footpath, a stream of in- 
cense and beauty, which neither old nor 
young can resist—a balm than which that 
of Gilead is not more virtuous. In the 
thickest and wildest dell, on a cairn or 
a rough stony spot by the way-side, in 


the depth of noble forests, everywhere 
the modest tree unfolds its glossy leaves 
and pure white blossoms, until 

“In the music-breathing hedge, the thorn 


And pearly white May-blossom are entwined 
bea dripping honeysuckles, whose sweet 
reat 


Sinks to the heart, recalling, with a sigh, 
Dim recollected feelings of the days 
Of youth and early love.” 


Nearer home it is the queen of flow- 
ers that claims to be the very emblem 
of summer. Abounding in hedges, and 
glens, and dells, where 


‘“ The rose in all her pride, 
Paints the hollow dingleside,” 


it scatters white flowers and red, 
“ Half enwrapt, and half to view revealed,” 


on all sides. The sovereign rose of 
the stately garden rules there in un- 
rivaled majesty, whilst the wild rose 
‘fills thickets and bushes with per- 
fume, here climbing up to the top- 
most branches of trees, and there 
mingling with the fading blooms of 
May. Then summer is in its prime, 
with flowers richly blooming, all the 
trees dressed in their most gorgeous 
garments, and the wild mountain thyme 
perfuming all the moorland. And 
when the red rose has scattered her 
leaves all around her, there arises from 
her grave the white lily in spotless 
robes—the pure emblem of the purer 
joys of summer. 

Later in the season, the reddish blue- 
bells of the gentian begin to ring out 
the gay, glorious season. When every- 
where red-cheeked apples laugh at us 
through the thinned foliage, when the 
grape assumes the soft transparency 
that makes it so strangely like the 
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moist eye of a friend, when, here and 
there, chilling breezes begi oady 
their cruel sport with the leaves, then 
we, also, are led to think of the evening 
of the year, and the evening of life. 
In the very midst of the far-spread 
wealth of nature, surrounded by the 
richest colors and the silent exuberance 
of the landscape, a soft, still feeling of 
melancholy creeps over us, as if such 
splendor could not. last long upon earth. 

hen we remember that the rose also 
‘has but a summer’s reign,’’ and that 
soon bleak autumn will come and claim 
the sceptre. 

His time begins when the leaves as- 
sume his livery—now a sad-colored dress 
full of mourning, and now a gorgeous 
and glaring red, as if they would fain 
defy death itself, and flame out once 
more in unsurpassed splendor. Spring 
seems to have returned a second time 
to his kingdom ; for the autumnal foliage 
often assumes, as in poplars the very 
same hues it displayed when it first 
broke forth from the tender burs, Yel- 
low and red, scarlet and gold, are the 
special colors of fall, and these glori- 
ous ornaments of the temperate zone 
sppest here, among us, in a perfection 
which no art of man has as yet been able 
to reproduce. Life, however, strugeies 
long among plants against death, if 
death can be called what is to plants 
—and, thanks to God, to man, also— 
but a brief period of rest. For many 
a week, and far into November, new 
blossoms begin. to show and replace 
the withering children of summer. Our 
own native asters, especially, unfold 
their starry beauty, one by one, and, in 
low meadows, the pale pink flower of 
the late daffodil shrinks not even from 
frost and ice. Almost the last of flow- 
ers “it marks the time when autumn 
has tinged every fertile branch with 
blooming gold and blushing like the 
morn.” There is a peculiar sadness in 
the parting of the year. We love 
autumn, as the dying man loves life. 
It has a delicacy in its strange brig 
ness, an almost magic transparency in 
its clearer lights, a poetry in all its 
features, which together never fail to 
make a deep and sweet impression. A 
farewell is at all times but tender sor- 
row, but such a loving farewell as 
autumn tells us, is the true blending of 
humble grief with undoubting hope. 
“The year is gone”—this is the only 
word the half-broken heart still reads in 
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the last letters of the season, and, as 
long as the silky threads shine like sil- 
ver in the bright sun, and the leaves 
sink gently through the still air, we are 
bound, as if with magic ties, to the de- 
parting beauty. 
Long before the crowns of trees 
w lighter, and sun and wind pass un- 
indered through their bared limbs, the 
und is already covered with the 
ead, and weird winds play a wild game 
with the homeless exiles on their way 
downward. Thanks to our climate, the 
Indian summer comes for a time to 
break the season of gloom, and makes 
us say with the poet: 
“JT will have my careless season, 
ag of melancholy reason, 
ill walk thro’ life in such a way 
That, when time brings on decay, 


Now and then I may possess 
Hours of such perfect gladsomeness.” 


At last even the bright colors have 
faded. Cold winds rustie in the branch- 
es; gray clouds hang heavily over the 
landscape; silky gossamers, woven by 
lonely spiders, float mournfully over 
the fields, and thistle-downs are ‘‘ borne 
abroad upon the winds of heaven, and 
scattered into air.” The last days of 
fall are there in all their sadness and 
grave earnest ; below us, a soft, swelling 
carpet of leaves; high up in the crowns 
of trees, a painful sighing and soughing, 
which bears our eye to the leafless 
tops. How strange a monitor of that 
time when the crown of man also turns 

r and paler, and, at last, is bereft of 

its treasure! Only the oak retains its 
withered foliage, as if reluctant to part 
with its beauty—an image of departed 
eatness, it stands stiff and stern in 

e winter air. But, resting from the 
labors and by (agro of long, merry 
summer days, the trees are still busy 


again, weaving new burrs for the com- 


ing spring. Nature dies not; only the 
ok kth life grows silent upon 
the great stage of the year. 

Impatient winter, unable to battle as 
et with the sun that still watches over 
er children and warms them during the 

day, comes at night and does sad havoc 
among flowers and bushes. But the 
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tender children of Flora wage a man- 
ful war against the tyrant; aided by 
many a warm breeze and a soft air, they 
creep cozily under shelter, and there 
unfold, in spite of storm and frost, their 
humbler flowers. Even chilling hoar- 
frost lies long on the large rosettes of 
green leaves of our biennial thistles; 
the golden-rod, the horse-gowan and rag- 
weed linger in sheltered spots, and some 
wil! tarry there until Christmas has told 
its tale. Finally, even the last of the tiny 
army seems to have fallen, to be buried 
forever. But, even then, the Christmas- 
flower, the hellebore, opens, at holy time, 
its white, blooming eyes. The leafless 
hazel-bushes adorn themselves with 
silky catkins, and, under the rigid 
frozen cover of brooks, when the 
are still slumbering on their winter couch, 
thousands of microscopic plants are 
busily doing their duty. Heavy masses 
of snow fall in avalanches from branch 
to branch, and fir-trees and spruces groan 
as if in agony; and yet, within there, 
life is still at work, and the 
glossy leaves pale not in the coldest of 
north winds. én rocks and rugged roots 
there still survive the gravef folk of 
dwarfish lichens and mosses, some of 
whom disdain to unfold their passing 
beauty before the very depth of winter. 
Thus a green thread is seen to pass 
unbroken through all the four seasons; 
and, even in mid-winter, the hopeful 
eye can perceive, in the far distance, 
spring and summer hastening onward 
to clothe once more the skeletons, ap- 
parently lost to every sweet influence, 
with green leaves and smiling flowers, 
and autumn to give promise of abun- 
dant fruits. Thus the last of the sea- 
sons teaches us also the last of lessons, 
that, like the plants, man, also, 
nail ui be 

Meets sacred peace at Si ig Pld 

His flowery spring of pleasures o'er, 

And summer's full-bloom pride no more, 
He oo pacific autumn, mild and bland, 
An os ieee braves the stroke of winter's 

and. 


‘* For yet a while, a little while, 
Involved in wintry gloom, ‘ 
And lo! another spring shall smile— 
A spring eternal bloom!” 


y vergii 
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MY HOTEL. 


| CALL it My Hotel, simply because 
it is there that I live. Otherwise, to 
tell the truth, I hold no special interest 
init. I domnotown an inch of its carved 
front, or even a leg of any of the rose- 
wood chairs with which its halls are fur- 
nished. Throughout all that range of 
vestibules, saloons, and private rooms, 
I can maintain a legitimate, lawful right 
to but one article—an old worn leather 
trunk, which, for years, has stood in the 
corner of my little apartment and held 
my stock of bachelor apparel. Of all 
the compartments in that noble pile of 
buildings, the one which I am allowed 
to occupy is the tiniest—a very closet 
in dimensions—reached only by a fur- 
long or so of staircase—and lighted 
by a thrée-feet-by-four window; from 
which, when disposed, for an hour or 
two of quiet contemplation, I can look 
out over miles of house-roofs, varied, 
occasionally, by a tall church-steeple or 
bell-tower. And I have a certain un- 
pleasant feeling that I should be igno- 
miniously turned out of even this little 
room, if, at the end of the month, I 
should refuse to-disburse sundry dollars 
and cents at the office. No; itis very 
certain that I do not own the hotel, 
Sometimes, though, in my higher and 
more imaginative flights of fancy, I 
cherish a fiction that, after all, I do 
have a valid claim to the whole establish- 
ment. For, even if the title-deeds were 
in my own name, what more enjoyment 
could I take out of it than I do now? 
I walk into the reading-room, and no one 
opposes my right to aseat. The halls 
and saloons are alike at my disposal. 
In the dining-room I have my accus- 
tomed place near the head of the table, 
where it is my privilege to call for any 
article upon the long board, as freely as 
though I have actually given my check 
in payment of all the china, glass, and 
silver with their contents. A tall, good- 
looking negro respectfully stands be- 
hind my chair, and bows down to me as 
subserviently as though he were my own 
peculiar property. And to maintain 
that vast establishment, with all its halls 
and offices, its marbled floors and fres- 
coed ceilings, its rosewood, plate, and 
mirrors, its clerks, and waiters, and 
laundresses, I have no trouble worthy 
of mention. I have merely, once a 
month, to hand in at the office a few 
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crisp bills, and the work is done—the 
care is off my mind. My organized 
bands of confidential superintendents 
then do the rest, without in the least 
withdrawing my mind from other cares. 
All which is pretty much the idea of one 
of my friends, a anh lark: who says: 
‘* You see, when people talk about the 
expense of living at hotels, they must re- 
member that it covers something besides 
eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and 
allthat For, you know, we have the run 
of the house besides, and can do just 
what we please in any part of it! and it 
would cost a great deal more to kee "p 
a private house in the same style, 
reckon. Now, there is our cashier, who 
has a fine house in one of the avenues, 
and keeps a good table, and spends a 
pet many thousands a year; but even 
e hasn’t such a smoking-room, and 
reading-room, and halls to loaf in—of 
course he hasn’t. And if he had, he 
wouldn’t get any more good out of them 
than we do here; for, as long as we can 
use all these, don’t you see that they 
just as good as belong to us while we 
tay? So there it is, you know.” 

t is true that there are hundreds of 
others who enjoy the like freedom, and, 
in the same manner, perhaps, could 
claim equal ownership with me; but 
these are people whom I allow to be 
about me for the pleasure it gives me to 
see strange faces. It is true that some- 
times at dinner, my negro, not having 
received his weekly gratuity, forgets 
that I own him, and pays me so little 
attention that I am likely to starve 
through waiting ; but I ama polite man, 
and no gentleman should allow himself 
to be helped before his guests. And it 
is true that, sometimes, as I leave my 
little room beneath the roof, and, pass- 
ing through those weary halls and down 
those everlasting staircases, glance into 
No. 32, upon the second floor, magnifi- 
cent with soft carpets and marble man- 
tels, pendant chandeliers and rosewood 
sofas, I am inclined to wish that m 
bank account were large enough to al- 
low me to exchange my quarters ; but, 
after all, the air is purer up aloft, and 
the city turmoil there grows fainter to 
the ear, and there is no host who does 
not, occasionally, give up his own snug 
quarters toa friend. And atsuch times, 
it is my pleasing belief that No. 32 is 











actually my own apartment—that I have 
merely surrendered it for a time to an 
intimate acquaintance—and that, after 
a few weeks, when my friend has de- 

d, I shall reoceupy it, and no 
os lodge in No. 783, just under the 
roof. This is my theory, I say; but 
somehow, when one guest leaves No. 
32, another enters. It is always full; 
and, meanwhile, it has happened that, 
while waiting for the vacancy, I have 
remained, year after year, in No. 783, 
until I have learned every crack in 


its walls, and stain upon its carpet, 
™ spot upon its window-panes, by 
art. 


I may have spoken disparagingly of 
No. 783; but, in good truth, it has 
many advantages. Ido not feel in it 
that embarrassment of carefulness which 
so naturally attends the occupation of 
more pretentious apartments. There 
is nothing about it which I need fear 
injuring—nothing which I may not 
make use of with perfectly wanton free- 


dom. I can place my pitcher upon the * 


little painted wash-stand without danger 
of scratching the wood; for it is hope- 
lessly scratched already. A large hole 
has been worn in the carpet, and the 
dragging about of the heaviest furniture 
for months could not impair the value 
of at least that square yard. The bed- 
stead is jaan by a glaring cotton 
quilt, upon which I can throw myself 
to read, with easy tranquillity, and with- 
out the necessity of previously remov- 
ing my dusty boots.. I can write my 
name or make my calculations upon the 
periar wall with perfect impunity, for 

e records of a lifetime upon it could 
scarcely do that injury which has already 
been accomplished by a single leakage 
in the roof. In fact, that portion of 
the wall which is near the head of my 
bed already contains all my weekly 
washing registers. In fine, with true 
bachelor freedom, I can do anything and 
everything in No. 783; whereas I know 
that, if I were located in No. 32, I would 
be obliged to move about with uncom- 
fortable watchfulness, and could never 
drive from my mind the impression that 
I was making a call in another person’s 
parlor, and was waiting for him to come 
in 


Moreover, No. 783 has its social ad- 
remages I have three particular 
friends—the bank-clerk, a poet, and an 
editor, who prtronioee the poet. At 
stated periods they all tramp up into 
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my room, and we prepare to make an 
evening of it. Cards are brought out, 
and the game of whist commenced, 
Light and harmless wines circulate, and 
we become pleasantly convivial. Jests 
are spoken and greeted with shouts of 
laughter, and. full choruses of lively 
song and ballad swell forth to drown the 
murmur of the city below us. The 
stars above may hear our melodies; but 
they gleefully wink at them. Our next- 
door neighbors may hear ; but we know 
that we disturb them not—one is a 
good-natured German wine-importer, and 
the other a professional organist. We 
know them both, and they sometimes 
join us; while, at other times, in the 
pauses of our song, we can hear through 
the thin walls, on either side, a lively 
strain or two, betokening neighborly and 
sympathetic concord. But, were we in 
No. 32, all this conviviality of soul 
would necessarily be chastened into 
quiet decorum. We would then be be- 
neath the range of jovial bachelorhood 
and in the family stratum. Upon either 
side there would be children who would 
be awakened by our laughter and would 
ery. There would be mothers who 
would wonder why those noisy, horrid 
men were tolerated in such a respect- 
able neighborhood. In fine, there 
would not be a jest or song which would 
not be closely followed by its peevish 
crowd of troubles and complaints. In 
evidence of which, I remember that, 
one evening, as I was returning in 
merry mood, I happened to strike up 
strain or two of Jordan, just as I passed 
No. 32; when suddenly the door open- 
ed, and a gentleman, upon whose vine- 
gar countenance I thought the reflection 
of damask curtains and gilt chandeliers 
might have shed a little gleam of ur- 
banity, popped out his head, and growl- 
ed anathemas upon me. I made no 
reply ; but as soon as I reached my own 
No. 783, I solaced myself. with Jordan, 
from beginning to end, in the loudest 
tones, and heard my German wine-im- 
porting neighbor playfully respond in 
the very deepest bass of Casta Diva. 
And then, again, No, 783 is the very 
lace fora lonely man. Were I in No. 
, I think that I should perpetually 
pine for company; for the stately arra 
of rosewood and damask furniture woul 
somehow, strike a chill into my heart, 
and fill me with a constant and never- 
dying impression that all such things 
were made for others to enjoy with me, 
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and that I had no business to monopolize 
them. But No. 783, being such a di- 
minutive and poorly-furnished apart- 
ment, shows, at once, that it was made 
for the residence of but one person, 
and he a careless-minded man at that; 
and, consequently, I always feel that 
there is a fitness in my association with 
it. It is like Robinson Crusoe’s cave, 
which, in its insignificance and: wild- 
ness, became a home to him; whereas, 
everybody knows that if Robinson, up- 
on stepping ashore, had found a splendid 
palace, with audi hambers, and 
chapels, and ball-rooms, and widely-ex- 
tended ranges of stables, but with nota 
man or horse to dispute its possession 
with him, he would have felt very un- 
comfortable, indeed, and would probably 
have moved over to the other side of 
the island ‘at the first opportunity. 

And so Fam never lonely in No. 783. 
The old torn carpet, the little pine 
wash-stand, with a zig-zag crack run- 
ning down one side as though it had 
split itself at one of our jokes ; the very 
quilt, with a rip in the middle like a 
laughter-moved mouth  convulsively 
stuffed full of cotton—all have compan- 
ionship for me. And when these fail 
me, I have only to gaze out of the little 
window—not upon the street below, 
for there I can merely see moving 
specks which I take to be men and wo- 
men, but upon the range of house-tops, 
spread out miles below me. I gaze at 
the old bell-tower, and have strange 
thoughts about the man who watches 
there, and the queer life he may have 
led, and the curious things he must have 
seen; I look at the sugar-refinery, 
rising two or three stories above other 
roofs, and, somehow, it seems as though 
ithas so risen in order to greet my 
hotel with friendly equality. I suffer 
my eyes to rove over the thousands of 
lower residences ; and, like the Spanish 
author, seem to look through the roofs 
and upon the tenants within, speculat- 
ing why and wherefore they are doing 
this and that, and generally taking a 
peculiar interest in all their actions. 
There may be some who would call 
this musing unprofitable, and would in- 
sist that it were better for me to be out 
in the world, driving ahead to some 
— end, but I do not altogether 

lieve so. I know that often, while 











peering out from aloft, good thoughts 
and resolutions somehow come into 
my head—thoughts which, during the 
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labors of practical life, would have been 
driven at a distance ; and, sometimes, ay 
I rise from my contemplations, I feel 
that a certain peaceful calm has entered 
into my heart, making me, for the time, 
very happy, and very much disposed 
to become a better man. 

One great pleasure which I have at 
my hotel is, the table d’héte.. Not that 
I care about my meals particularly; for 
I am rather heedless of what I eat, and 
frequently get throught a plateful of 
one thing, under the impression that I 
have been consuming something else. 
But I like to watch the people around 
me, to read their expressions, and spec- 
ulate upon their occupations and de- 
signs. 

There is my waiter; and I fee] at 
times a little in awe of him, he is such 
a superior kind of negro. In the first 
place, he dresses rather better than I 
do, and I acknowledge, among other 
things, that I can never hope to equal 
the tie of his silk cravat.” And, more- 
over, he is such a knowing, self-possess- 
ed fellow, with a peculiar dignity of 
manner, which, at rare intervals, he al- 
lows to subside into affability, and with 
a certain quiet vein of satire lurking in 
the corners of his eyes, as though he 
could read me through and through, and 
thoroughly analyze my pretensions, and 
knew for certain, that though I sit down 
and he stands behind, my business is 
worth less to me, in a pecuniary point 
of view, than his is to him, which might 
very well be. When I = him a 
quarter, as I occasionally do, to keep 
up my reputation, he receives it with a 
troubled kind of air, as though he fears 
lest I may not be able to afford it, and 
may be seriously crippling my resources 
by making a false show of affluence. 
When he hands me the card, and I run 
my eye down the printed list of French 
dishes, I can feel that he is grinning 
over my shoulder with the knowledge 
that, though I may pretend to under- 
stand it all, in reality I do not know one 
dish from another ; and, as I despairingly 
select my customary beef and potatoes, 
I can almost hear his chuckle of inward 
satisfaction, at having foreseen the re- 
sult from the first. And when at the 
head of a long file he brings in his share 
of the dessert, and, after a moment of 
expectant delay, drops upon the table, 
at the sound of the bell, first the right- 
hand and then the left-hand dish, and, 
immediately recovering himself with a 
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jerk, asks me what I will take, I feel 
that he enjoys the confusion with which 
I glance upon the plates of unpro- 
nounceable confectionery ; and I almost 
hate him when he charitably puts an 
end to my lexity, by pushing be- 
fore me a pie of simple and well-known 
construction. 

Then there are the guests of my 
hotel—my guests, as it were. There 
are new ones every day; for people 
come and goin throngs. I watch their 
countenances and manners with true 
physiognomical zeal ; for a study of the 
mind is one of my passions, and I like to 
believe that I can judge of the inner by 
the outward man. I am not generally 
very successful, however. The portly 

ntleman with white whiskers, whom 

believed must certaifily be an extensive 
slaveholder and plantation proprietor, 
I afterwards discovered to be an emi- 
nent anti-slavery Boston merchant. 
The little withered man with the gimlet 
eye and shabby coat, whom I set down 
for a miser, I detected in the act of 
giving a dollar to our waiter, who thank- 
ed him with alow bow, and triumphantly 
clinked it against the thin quarter which 
Ihad just bestowed upon him. The 
ntleman with the straight back-bone, 
uttoned-up coat and black moustache, 
who bore the appearance of a French 
officer traveling upon furlough, I sub- 
sequently ascertained to be a clerk 
in a Cincinnati commission warehouse. 
Mistakes like these have occasionally 
impaired my confidence in my ability 
to read the human character; but, at 
other times, I manage to guess aright, 
and then feel better satisfied, and, upon 
— I suppose I get on pretty 


well. 

At times, I feel a little hurt that my 
guests—as by my pleasing fiction I con- 
sider them—treat me with such little 
respect and attention. They come and 
sit down complacently at my table, and 
never think of passing to me any of the 


compliments of the day. They open 
bottles of champagne and hock before 
my eyes, and never think of directing 
the waiter to fill my glass. They even 
criticise my viands to my face; and 
once, one of them coming in early, 
seized my chair and refased to give it 
up, . « politely requested to do so. 
And it often cuts me to the heart to see 
the ingratitude of my waiter, who, if he 
sees a stranger with a manner indicative 
of bounteous largesses, will bestow all 
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his attentions in that quarter, and leave 
me to wait upon myself. But I have 
= accustomed to this, and try to be. 

eve that I rather enjoy it. For, after 
all, as I reflect, my only desire being 
that of making my ts comfortable, 
it is far better that they should feel easy 
and at home in my presence, even at 
the expense of some little formalities 
of politeness. 

t is seldom that I take any especial 
lasting interest in my guests. In this 
I differ from my friend, the bank-clerk, 
who sits beside me at table, and who, 
without any very definite idea of char- 
acter, or any particular ability to ana- 
lyze his own feelings, contrives, about 
once in three days, to form a lasting 
friendship with some str gentle- 
mau, or else fall deeply in love with 
some strange lady. This idiosyncrasy 
upon his part is, however, extremely 
harmless in its effects ; for it generally 
happens that the gentlemen, selected 
by him for his friendly advances, treat 
him with sublime contempt, mingled 
with some suspicion; while the ladies, 
for whom he condescends to entertain a 
tender passion, being principally those 
of a showy and grenadier style of 
beauty, and he being a small man, and 
so conscious of his inferiority that he 
never dares to address them—I doubt, 
whether they even notice his distant 
admiration, or even, in fact, see him at 
all. But I, on the contrary, calmly 
and resignedly see my guests come and 
go ; and, driving them from my thoughts 
as soon as the black porter has 
their trunks out upon the sidewalk, I 
bestow my thoughts upon their succes- 
sors with great complacency. ' 

With one exception, however. One 
day, just as the fish had been removed, 
I chanced to cast my eyes a little way 
down the table, and there saw a young 
lady, who instantly, and by a kind 
sympathetic interest, fixed my attention. 
She was young, hardly sixteen, I should 
judge, had rather irregular features, 
and, moreover, was very simply dress- 
ed. As she was of rather diminutive 
size, my friend, the bank-clerk, would 
have seen nothing to admire about her ; 
and, indeed, she was hardly one whom 
a person could have called beautiful. 
But there was something lively, and 
fresh, and piquant in her face, which in- 
terested me. Her whole style, too, was 
preety unaffected and unconstrained. 

felt that she was one whose friendship 
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—whose acquaintance, even—would be 
worth more than that of all the high- 
ly dressed and decorously mannered 
young ladies and dames who usually 
lined the table. And after gazing at 
her for as long a time as I dared, with- 
out incurring the imputation of inso- 
lence, I turned away my eyes, with the 
rather loudly uttered exclamation : 

“* How charming !” 

Then I was afraid that I had spoken 
too loudly, and I became confused. But 
no one had heard me speak, excepting 
my waiter, who, misunderstanding me, 
placed a dish of fromage a la Seringapa- 
tam before me. Not knowing its nature, 
l attempted to cut it with a spoon in- 
stead of a knife; at which I became 
conscious that my genteel waiter must 
have smiled in pity for my inexperience, 
and that made me yet more confused. 
But, just then, my friend the bank-clerk 


‘came to my relief. 


‘What is the matter with you ?”’ he 
said. 

“Look,” said I, “ at that young lady 
on the other side—the third one from 
the old parrot in the turban. What do 
you think of her?” 

“Hum !” said he, stealthily casting 
his eyes in the direction indicated. 
“Tolerably fair. But [like the one on 
the other side best. She is larger, and 
is finer dressed.” 

The one to whom he referred was a 
lady about five feet eight inches in 
height, and with a generally enormous 
development of muscle. She wore a 
ae head-dress, a gold chain, and 

ree heavy bracelets. Of cotirse, af- 
ter such a remark, [could havenothing 
further to do with my¢friend, but con- 
tented myself with silént observation of 
my fair incognito, to’whom, in a quiet 
and unimpassioned sért of way, I felt 
myself more and #iore- irresistibly at- 
tracted. But, a8 for being ever able 
even to speakt*to her, that was a mat- 
ter which I @6nsidened perfectly hope- 
less. Theféwas, of course, no one of 
my friendswho could present me; and 
though, for an instant, I contemplated 
scraping an introduction through her 
father, who sat at her right hand, and 
with whom I might possibly manage to 
form an acquaintance, I gave it up as 


an insane idea as soon as I looked upon 
him and applied my principles of physi- 

omical science to an elucidation of 
his character. For he seemed to be the 
very incarnation of jealous ferocity— 


having short, bristly hair which stuck 
up straight as a comb; a mouth drawn 
down at the corners; thick whiskers, 
which curled up round his mouth with a 
kind of savage vindictiveness ; ‘and an 
eye which blazed like a coal. In fact, 
he looked like a man who would always 
be upon the watch for insults; who 
would strongly resent a casual word from 
me in the reading-room; and, if he 
caught me speaking to his daughter, 
would consider it a matter to be atoned 
for by blood. The more I looked at 
him, the more hopeless the case seem- 
ed, and it was only at long intervals 
that I dared to steal a single sly glance 
at the young lady. Once I thought 
that the old gentieman had caught me 
at it; for his eye met mine with such an 
intensity of indignant rancor, that I 
fully expected he would let fly the plate 
of almonds at me across the table. 

the occurrence of such an event, I made 
up my mind to cast myself upon my 
waiter for protection. 

“Who are they ?” I inquired, after 
dinner, of the clerk at the office. 

‘Colonel Bartillian and daughter,” 
was the answer. “From Georgia— 
bound for the Springs—comes every 
see ew three plantations and twelve 

undred darkeys.” 

The next day I found that Colonel 
Bartillian and his daughter had depart- 
ed, and gradually the remembrance of 
them faded away from my mind. Oc- 
casionally I reflected vaguely upon the 
pleasant, soul-lit face of the young girl; 
and once I woke up from sleep in a ter- 
rible fright, having dreamed that at table 
I had offered her the plate of potatoes, 
upon which her father, with his front 
hair and whiskers starting up straighter 
and his eyes glaring more dreadfully 
than ever, had called in all his twelve 
hundred negroes to dispatch me. But 
as weeks passed on, my reveries and 
dreams became less and less frequent, 
and finally ceased ; and I should soon 
have forgotten all about the strangers, 
were it not that the next summer, at 
about o same week pr ee ms 
suddenly reappeared too! 

— at the very same part of the 
table. 

** So Colonel Bartillian has returned ?” 
I said to the clerk at the office. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Colonel 
Bartillian has come” —and his 
ee Georgia—bound for the 
Springs—comes here every year—owns 








five plantations—and fifteen hundred 
darkeys.”’ 

The father seemed fiercer than ever ; 
but, as a counterpoise, the daughter was 
loyelier. She had grown a little taller, 
and her figure had become somewhat 
more developed. The same genial glow 
of kindly feeling, the same liveliness 
and piquancy of expression illumined 
her features. In her manner there was 
the same girlish sense of pleasure at all 
she saw and heard; modified, perhaps, 
by the better knowledge of the world 
which a year of society and travel had 
ht wily but merely modified into self- 
possessed grace, without any of that 
constrained dignity which young fe- 
males so often think it necessary to as- 
sume. I felt that the die was cast— 
that it was useless for me to resist, and 
that, if I had admired her before, I must 
love her now, and that nothing could 
prevent it; and, accordingly, with the 
view of putting myself into a proper 
frame of mind for an ardent and de- 
spairing lover, I immediately repaired to 
my room, and there, by playing several 
melancholy tunes upon my flute and 


gazing for an hour or two at the bell- 
dually worked myself up 


tower, I 
comfortably into the requisite state o 
unhappiness. 

And then I took courage and resolved 
that I would seek an introduction to 
my charmer; I would scrape acquaint- 
ance with her father; I would craftily 
so guide my conversational powers as 
to produce an impression of superior 
intelligence, and induce him, of his own 
accord, to proffer a presentation to his 
family. No matter if he scowled and 
looked fierce; he had no business to 
scowl fiercely upon me, who, equally 
with himself, was an independent citi- 
zen of the nation ; and he had no right 
to seclude his child from all rational 
pleasures of society. It was barbarous 
and unnatural—a kind of Turkish des- 

otism—and should be resisted whether 

would or not. 

Accordingly, I descended to the saloon. 
Colonel Bartillian was there, striding up 
and down with a tremendous cigar in 
his mouth. His hands, clasping a heavy 
cane, were behind him, and he looked 
as thongs he were. seeking an opportu- 
nity to fall upon some one and pulverize 
him upon the spot. I trembled a little at 
the sight, but plucked up courage as I 

w him nod to a friend of mine. That 
friend of mine, then, was acquainted 
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with the colonel and could introduce 
me; and no matter how violently dis- 
posed the colonel might be, he could 
surely find no excuse for manslaughter 
in a mere introduction. 

So I crossed over to my friend and 
stated my desire for an acquaintance 
with the colonel. My friend assented, 
and, taking me by the arm, walked with 
me across the saloon. The colonel 
saw us coming, and he stopped. He 
looked fiercer ever ; aad I cast a 
glance at the bar-tender, in the hope that, 
if an affray happened, he would wit- 
ness it and testify in my favor. 

“Colonel Bartillian,” said my friend 
as we drew near, “allow me to make 
you acquainted with—” 

us Dereeelys said the colonel, hold- 
ing out his hand; and I could not but 
notice how soft and gentle was his wuice, 
while, somehow, his hair did not seem to 
stick out as rigidly as before. ‘ Cer- 
tainly, I shall be very happy indeed—” 

‘To make you acquainted with Mr. 
Isaac Inklespoon, of this city,” contin- 
ued my friend. 

“Eh? What?” exclaimed the colo- 
onel, holding out his hand, ‘“ Isaac In- 
klespoon, did you say? Bless my 
soul and body !” 

Why did Colonel Bartillian say 
‘‘Bless my soul and body ?” I knew 
not. Perhaps he was about to explain 
himself ; but, at that moment, a ve 
particular friend of his rushed up, an 
seizing him by the hand, began to make 
particular inquiries about his health, 
family prospects, and all that ; and, asI 
saw that the colonel was just as ready 
to question that gentleman in return, 
and, as I knew that I could, thus far, 
have excited no peculiar interest through 
the fascinations of my conversation, I 
determined to postpone prosecuting the 
acquaintance until a more suitable time; 
and, therefore, making by bow, I re- 
tired. The colonel and his new friend 
went off to drink a social glass or two 
together, and I climbed up to No. 783, 
in order to indulge in a little melan- 
cholic reverie over the house-tops. 

In one respect, I felt that I had been 
agreeably disappointed. Instead of 
knocking me down, the colonel had re- 
ceived me with an affability which I had 
seldom met with, even among the most 
affable-looking gentlemen. It occ 
to me, then, that possibly I might have 
been once more wrong in my analyza- 
tion of character, and that the colonel 
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might, perhaps, have certain amiable 
traits, such as are commonly es 
by other men ; that, in spite of his erect 
hair and curling whiskers, he might be 
tolerably susceptible of kindly impulses ; 
and that, after forming a due degree of 
acquaintance with him, I might be able 
to hint at the pleasure which an intro- 
duction to his family would give me. I 
determined that I would watch the colo- 
nel, and seize the first opportunity of 

rosecuting my acquaintance with him. 
But when I came down in the evening 
he was absent, having gone to the opera 
with a friend, as the clerk at the office 
told me, and in the morning I observed 
that his place at the table was vacated. 
He had already gone on to the Springs 
with his daughter; and, as they com- 
monly returned home by another route, 
I felt that I would be obliged to wait 
until another year. Some faint. idea of 
following them to the Springs came in- 
tomy mind; but it happened that the 
great case of Jones vs. Potters, by her 
guardian-ad-litem, Sakon, in assumpsit, 
was before the courts, and I had been 
retained as assistant counsel—my busi- 
ness being to hand up the several papers 
as they were wanted, and to look as 
wise as I could, generally—and so I 
could not leave. 

But why did the colonel say ‘“ Bless 
my soul and body?” Was it that my 
name was a peculiar one? Was there 
anything ludicrous about it? I asked 
my friends whether it. was not a very 
good name after all. 

“Perhaps so—though it would not 

thyme very well to anything.” said my 
friend the poet. 
_ “Perhaps so—though I don’t think 
it would be worth much on the back of 
anote,” said my friend the bank-clerk, 
cruelly alluding to the unsettled state of 
my finances. 

“Stay !” said my friend the editor, 
who patronizes the poet, and who, at the 
time, was full of a political defeat— 
“Wouldn’t Inklespoon rhyme to Gone 
Coon 2” 

“You are all very kind, indeed, gen- 
tlemen,” I said sarcastically ; and then 
I thought again. There could not be 
anything against us as a family; for the 

klespoons were always exceedingly 
respectable. They came into the coun- 
try full a hundred and fifty years ago ; 
and though, for a time, the first of the 
line was a cobbler, the fact was not gen- 
erally known out of the family—since, 


upon genealogical tables, he has alwa 
been represented as an extensive dealer 
in hides. Then, there was one who was 
a judge in tolerable standing in one of 
the northern counties. As for my great- 
uncle Walter, who ran off with some gov- 
ernment funds, he can hardly be called 
a member of the family, since ‘we all, 
at once, repudiated him. And then 
there was old Abram Inklespoon, who 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Long sland, by gallantly chasing a par- 
ty of British through a lane ; and, when 
he got to the other end, found that he 
was taken. In fine, the Inklespoons 
had always been rather distinguished ; 
and it was impossible, therefore, that 
any ridicule could attach to the mention 
of the name. 

Finally, having seen the name of Bar- 
tillian among my father’s papers, though 
in what connection I do not remember, 
I established for myself a comfortable 
theory. My father must; at some time, 
have been acquainted with the colonel, 
—had, perhaps, in past years, saved 
the colonel’s life—the colonel would 
remember the fact—would, of course, 
introduce me to his daughter—I would 
then win her—he would bless our union 
—and we would live happily ever after 
on one of his plantations. It was a 
bright picture; and, hugging it tomy 
soul, I waited impatiently for the year 
to come round again. 

At length, about the usual day in 
June, I saw the colonel’s name upon 
the books of My Hotel; and, assuming 
a careless air, I said to the clerk at the 
office : 

“‘ Hem !—that is, I see that Colonel 
Bartillian has again arrived.” 

* Yes,” answered the clerk, “ and his 
daughter—from Georgia—bound for the 
Springs—comes here every year—owns 
seven plantations, and twenty-five hun- 
dred darkeys.” 

With the same assumption of indiffer- 
ence, I strolled into the saloon. There, 
as I had expected, I saw the colonel 
striding up and down the hall, with the 
customary big cigar in his mouth, the 
same big cane in his hands—and twisted 
behind his back—the same frown upon 
his face, and with his hair sticking u 
fiercer than ever. But, somehow, I felt 
no longer afraid of him ; I looked upon 
him with reverence, rather—as a man 
ought to contemplate the form of his 
may wee father-in-law, upon whom 

e depends for the happiness of his life. 





The moment was favorable for an inter- 
view. ‘There was noone by who would 
be apt to interrupt us; for the only 
persons present were the bar-keeper, 
casting up his receipts, a waiter, clean- 
ing the globes of the chandeliers, and 
two half-fuddled young men, trying to 
read newspapers upside-down. 

I advanced to the colonel—somewhat 
confidently, as I then imagined, though, 
if I now recollect aright, my knees 
shook under me a little with the 
magnitude of the approaching inter- 


view. 

«Colonel Bartillian’’—said I. 

“Eh?” said he, taking the long cigar 
from his mouth. 

“I believe,” said I, ‘that at a for- 
mer period I had the pleasure of an in- 
troduction to you in this house.” 

« Ah!” said he, bringing one of his 
hands from behind his back. 

“I do not know whether you remem- 
ber me,” saidel faintly—* Isaac Inkle- 
spoon, at your service.” 

‘Isaac Inklespoon !’”” he exclaimed, 
stretching forth both his hands. “ Isaac 
Inklespoon, did you say? Bless my 
soul and body! Do you belong to the 
Inklespoons of Westchester county?” 
continued the colonel. 

I answered that I did. 

“I thought so,” said he. ‘ Have 
never heard the name in any other 
section.—My dear young friend, I am 
sincerely glad to meet you. I knew 
your father very well.” 

My heart leaped. 

‘* We had the same room at college,” 
the colonel continued. ‘ A capital fel- 
low. Dead now,I presume? Ah, well! 
we must all die—Do youknow he saved 
my life once?’ 

My heart leaped higher. Here were 
my reveries turning out actual realities. 
It was almost too much bliss. 

‘“Yes—saved my life. Was out 
swimming, you know, I had sunk twice. 
—But come, I must introduce you to 
my daughter.—Yes, I really loved your 
father. . Sorry I can’t say the same for 
his brother, your uncle. I never got 
along very well with John Inklespoon. 
I think he treated me badly in some 
business matters afterwards. But your 
father and I were firm friends. I never 
met a better fellow in my life than Isaac 
was.” 

‘“*T am afraid,” said I, turning pale, 
‘*T am afraid that there is some mistake. 
—Isaac, from whom I took my name, 
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John was my father— 


was my uncle. 
but—” 

“Eh?” said the colonel. « Blesg 
my soul and body! I—that is, [~ 
There! There!” I heard hire mutter to 
eee . Too ret Have hurt the 

oung fellow’s feelings!—No apvulo 
il 2 of course. I—that is “4 

He made a motion towards me, 
then retreated—stood for a moment 
irresolute—and then, abashed with 
confusion and sincere regret, strode 
through the saloon and out at the door, 
without attempting another word. It 
was in vain that I made sundry subse- 
quent attempts to meet him, and ex- 
plain that the whole matter with my fa- 
ther might have been a misconstruction, 
and that, at any rate, I bore no malice 
for what he had unintentionally let out. 
It was no use. Whenever the colonel 
saw me coming, I could hear him mut- 
ter, ‘* Bless my soul and body! There 
is the young fellow whose feelings I 
hurt!’ and he would vanish in any di- 
rection. His sensitiveness upon this 
point was such, that he changed his 
place at the table to a location where 
we could not see each other; and I 
really believe that, to avoid me, he de- 
me for the Springs much earlier than 

e would otherwise have done. I felt that 
all was over, and I resolved to remain 
through life a blighted being. 

‘And thus the next year wore away. 
We were nonsuited in the case of Jones 
vs. Potters, by her guardian-ad-litem, 
Sakon, in assumpsit, but I did not care. 
Every month I paid my gratuity to the 
office clerk for managing the affairs of 
My Hotel; but I took no pleasure in 
the contemplation of my plate, and rose- 
wood, and mirrors. [ passed No. 3 
continually, but I never looked forward 
to occupying it. I leaned out at the 
window of No. 783, and gazed upon the 
bell-tower, and sugar-refinery, with hate 
in my heart, and took no interest in the 
occupants of the humbler roofs below. 
My waiter came out in a newer, larger, 
and glossier cravat, and patronized me 
more condescendingly than before ; but 
I had no heart to resent it. And Ino 
longer played whist and sang lively 
songs as of old. ; 

ntil one evening, in the middle of 
June of the next year, as I was going 
up to my room, my friend, the bank- 
clerk, said to me : 

Are you aware that your good-look- 
ing girl fromthe south is here again? 
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Saw her go into No. 32 a while 


“Into No. 322” saidI; and, as we 
assed that door, I saw, sure enough, a 
little pair of india rubbers set outside to 
ide of the rub- 
I stood 


be blacked. But, alon 
bers, stood a tall pair of boots ! 
aghast! 

“Are you sure?” said I feebly. 
“Those boots—” 

‘Yes, sure !’? said my friend. ‘“‘ There 
was a good-looking young fellow with 
her, and so I suppose she is married.” 

Still, a lingering hope, that my friend 
might have been mistaken in the room, 
flickered in my mind; but, at that mo- 
ment, Colonel Bartillian himself came 
and rapped at the door. 

«Gone to bed already—and not eleven 
o’clock !” he muttered, as he received 
no answer and saw the boots. And 
then, as he caught sight of me, I heard 
him say, ‘‘ Bless my soul and body! 
There’s the young fellow whose feelings 
Ihurt !” and he went off in the other di- 
rection like a flash. 

I ascended to No. 783; and wisely 
considering that, as all was now over, 
it would do no harm to make the best 
of it, I resolved to become a man 
again. I sent formy friends, the poet 


Eheu! Eheu! 


and the editor, who patronizes the po- 
et, and we resolved to make a night of 
it. Cards were brought out, and we sat 
down to whist. Wine was brought, and 
we became merry. We laughed, and 
cracked jokes, and sang ; andof all, my 
laughter and songs were the loudest, 
and my jokes the most frequent. And, 
after a little while, our neighbor, the Ger- 
man wine-importer, being attracted by 
the revelry, came to the room upon pre- 
tense of seeking a match, though I 
knew that he had plenty of his own. 
We invited him to sit down and join 
our party, to which, after a feeble re- 
sistance, he consented. Then he 
brought out some of his old Curacoa 
for us to try ; and then he sang, in a 
deep growl, asong purporting that wo- 
men might deceive, bat that wine, gen- 
erous wine, was at all times man’s best 
friend. And I am afraid that I acted 
upon the sentiment; for, about half- 
past twelve, I just closed my eyes for 
one moment, and when I opened them 
the next moment, I found that my 
friends had departed, and that I was ly- 
ing in bed with my clothes on, and that 
it was six o’clock, and that the rays of 
the sun were already streaming in at 
the windows of My Hotel. 
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6* T7EEP this for me,” she said, and tore 
A blushing rose-bud from the vase : 
She gave, I took, but not before 
Its crimson paled beside her face. 


For we, through many a long forenoon, 
Had lingered by the summer sea; 

And crescent, with the crescent moon, 
Rose love, as calm and bright as she. 


And once, when all the gr ren day 


The air was thrid with silver rain, 
I dared my fate—I heard her say 
Sweet words just dashed with tender pain. 


To-night the north-wind, strong and fleet, 
Beats at the sash with angry hand, 

Drives fiercely down the desert street, 
And whirls the snow like blinding sand. 


*Tis past! the crimson leaves are white; 
at flower, what flame, with time can cope? 
Another comes to charm her sight, 
And to my heart another hope ! 





OUR AUTHORS 


AND AUTHORSHIP. 


MELVILLE AND CURTIS. 


(NE can imagine a world in which 
there should be no bad books, and 
no indifferent authors—a paradise of 
critics and of readers, in which the writ- 
ing of a review would be as exhilarating 
an occupation as the chanting of a pzean, 
and men would cut the leaves of a new 
volume with the same sweet certainty 
of anticipation with which they now 

e aripe round orange. A pleasant 
world, indeed, that would be for all of us, 
and the very thought of such delicious 
possibilities throws a momentary glow 
upon the page as we write. For whata 
very different world is this world of 
actual authorship and actual criticism, 
in which we live ! 

“To act,” says Goethe, somewhere, 
{is it not in ** Wilhelm Meister” that he 
says it?) “to act is easy, to think is 
hard—to suit our action to our thought 
is troublesome.” We paraphrase the 
form but preserve the meaning of this 
wise saying, when we aver that ‘ to 
praise is easy, to judge is hard—to suit 
our praise to our judgment trouble- 
some.” And yet what is praise worth if 
it be not born of judgment ? To the fool, 
doubtless, much—to the wise man, less 
than nothing! To the fool, praise is as 
oo is to the hair of man—it sleeks 

im and comforts him, makes him an 
agreeable sensation to himself, and, as 
he fondly believes, a pleasant and pre- 
sentable being in the eyes of general 
mankind—while to the wise man praise 
is as wine which he takes to refresh 
himself withal, and to encourage his 
blood and to warm his wits, and, if the 
wine be not well-made and of a whole- 
some vintage, the multiplication of 
glasses is only the multiplication of head- 
aches and dyspepsias. 

When a young man has written 
a book, and judicious friends have 
cheered him on to the doors of a pub- 
lisher, and the publisher has accept- 
ed his manuscript, and the publisher’s 
printers have put the same handsomely 
into type, and the binders have bound 
the sheets fairly into volumes, and the 
volumes stand glittering in rows upon 
the shelves of the seller, something posi- 
tive has been done which deserves to be 
dealt with vigorously if at all. 

By the act which he has thus de- 


liberately performed, this adventurous 
youth has virtually advanced a claim to 
acquaintance with all mankind. He has 
left his card on the universe, and de- 
mands admittance into all societies. He 
says to every man, woman, and child 
who knows how to read and can spare 
fifty cents or a dollar, ** I desire that we 
may be better acquainted. I wish to 
go with you into your private rooms ; to 
sit with you of an evening; to talk 
with you alone; to modify your views; 
to influence your character; to help 
determine the course of your life on 
earth; and, for the matter of that, to 
take a share in settling your everlast- 
ing destiny.” 

This is a serious proposition, certain- 
ly! If the same young gentleman 
should come to your house, O respecta- 
ble and responsible reader, and make 
advances to your sons and daughters, 
would you not take some pains to find 
out what his character and his probable 
intentions were? Would you not de- 
mand that he should be accredited by 
some trustworthy friend, before you ac 
corded him all the privileges which ac- 
company the entrée to your home? 

What you would do for your family, 
the critic is bound to do for the public 
at large, of which he is, in a literary 
sense, the father and friend. His duty 
to them requires him to examine very 
particulatly into the purposes and in- 
tents of each new aspirant to the 
familiarities of the arm-chair and the 
study-lamp. 

But the critic’s responsibility is yet 
wider and more comprehensive. He 
has to concern himself for the welfare 
of the ambitious débutant also. 

The first duty ofa eritic, then, is to re- 
member that, behind every book, there is 
a man—or rather, that there is a man in 
every book. He is to reflect that the 
mighty names, which ring through the 
trumpets of foreign or of antique fame, 
and thrill his fancy with their sounding 
music, are the names of men, and indi- 
cate the measure of the concentrated 
influences of character and intellect 
upon the nations of which they are the 
boast. And when he considers the lit- 
erature of his own times, he is to exam- 
ine first into the value of the personali- 
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ties which inspire that literature, and 
pass judgment upon the present, and 
prophesy for the future, according 
to the results Of that examination. 

The hopes of a literature hide in the 
measure of individual life which its 
makers possess. Those ages are rich 
in which a great many men appear, 
writing books because they are men and 
have something to say, not because 
books are to be written. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, English 
literature was barren of individuality 
to a degree which seems now almost 
incredible, and, therefore, although it 
was enormously prolific of books, it oc- 
eupies less space in the history of letters 
than ten years of the Regency or of 
the reign of Victoria. You can swear 
to the age of almost any English book 
that was produced between 1750 and 
.1800, from glancing. over three sen- 
tences; for everybody wrote like every- 
body else, and an author no more 
dreamed of individuality in the style 
of his sentences, than of individuality 
in the cut of his coat. To pass, on the 


contrary, from Lamb to Coleridge, from 
Byron to Scott, from Wordsworth to 
Keats; or to go from an essay of 
Macaulay’s to a review of Sydney 


Smith’s, from a dramatic lyric of Brown- 
ing to an idyl of Tennyson, is like 
traveling from the moorlands to the 
meadows, from the hills to the downs, 
or from the smiling uplands to the sad 
sea-shore. Every writer of all these 
has his own charm, because every man 
of them had his own value. Not less 
remarkable is the contrast between the 
literature of France under the empire, 
and under the restoration and the 
monarchy of July. In the one case 
you have writers writing; in the other, 
men thinking, creating, protesting: in 
the one case you have dilettantism and 
virtuosism, uniformity of style, and 
triviality of substance ; in the other, an 
infinite diversity of development, ardor, 
reality, and the thousand-fold beauty 
of reality. 

How does our own literature bear the 
test of such criticism? 

Writers we have always had, because 
we have been always in some degree, at 
least, an educated people, and education, 
if it cannot guarantee inspiration, at least 
continues the traditions of literary am- 
bition, and the phantoms of an interest 
in literature. But of authors—of men 
who communicated themselves to man- 
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kind, because there was something in 
themselves to communicate—our nation 
has not been so abundantly prolific. 
From the settlement of the colonies, 
down to the epoch of our independence, 
only two men detach themselves from 
the multitude of cisatlantic scribes, as 
emphatic individualities, expressit 
themselves through the written word. 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Frank- 
lin are, as it seems to us, the two per- 
manent realities contributed by colo- 
nial America to the literary history of 
the English race. 

The colonial position of our ancestors 
does not suffice to account for this fact; 
for the colonial Greeks enriched the lit- 
erature of their language, in the course of 
a single century, with larger and more 
splendid contributions than have been 
made to the wealth of English letters by 
Anglo-American authorship in twice that 
period of time. A plausible explanation 
of the comparative poverty of American 
literature, through so many years, is to 
be found, we think, in the fact, that 
literature is an art, and’can only flourish 
where it is cultivated as an art. The 
idea of beauty in form is coincident, in 
the mind of a genuine author, with the 
idea of truth in substance. He must 
not only have a purpose worth — 
but he must take pleasure in the fulfil. 
ment of that purpose, and he must so 
fulfill it that the manner of its -achieve- 
ment shall give pleasure to others. Now, 
our forefathers in English America were 
extremely hostile to all the arts. Their 
ideas of education were analogous with 
those of the Spartans, who held, as 
Plato tells us, that a “knowledge of 
letters for practical purposes should be 
common to all; but that no specific en- 
couragement should be given to the 
cultivation of elegant or speculative 
literature.” Even Jonathan Edwards, 
who was a great metaphysical author, 
was bers y purpose a re 
simply by the necessity of his genits, 
which dictated, even to him, a Puritan, 
an artistic perfection of logical forms 
with which no Greek or Frenchman 
could have quarreled. 

Franklin was more deliberately an art- 
ist. He had not made himself familiar 
with the French literature of this 
without imbibing something of the 
erary temper, and he is fairly entitled, 
we think, to be considered the first of 
Ameriéan authors. : 

His autobiography is as charming in 








form as it is entertaining and suggestive 
in matter, and it shines out, among the 
commonplace compositions of the time 
on both sides of the Atlantic, with the 
lustre of a positive and individual value. 
With the establishment of our national 
independence came the desire for a na- 
tional literature. We were beginning to 
emancipate ourselves from the spirits of 
Puritanism and Quakerism. With the 
increase of wealth, the cultivation of the 
arts of refinement and beauty had com- 
menced among us, and the first thrills of 
artistic inspiration were felt in the na- 
tional genius. Then, every nation has 
its literature, and we, having become 
a nation, necessarily must have ours! 
The sentiment of amour propre was 
é@nlisted in the question; and, as that 
sentiment is not apt to bear very rich 
and racy fruit, it was not surprising 
that the first deliberately literary pro- 
ductions of the new republic should not 
have been of a nature either to appall 
or. to enchant mankind. Moreover, the 
first. epoch of our national life was con- 
temporaneous with a period singularly 
prolific of great works and of gifted au- 
* thors in the mother country, and the 
cisatlantic muse was abashed, in her 
first timid essays, by the sudden and 
splendid sallies of her elder sister be- 
yond the seas. 

Not a few of those courageous Ameri- 
cans, nevertheless, who adventured into 
print during the earlier part of the pres- 
ent century, amply vindicated their con- 
duct, by the evidence they gave of per- 
sonal value and of personal force. Bry- 
ant had certainly as good reason Dr 
singing as Beattie, and the stories, which 
Cooper had to tell, were better worth 
the telling than those which fermented 
in the mind of Mr. James; and if it was 
worth while that Addison and Steele 
should come back to console an Eng- 
land thirsting for their pure, pellucid 
prose, Mr. Irving’s right to rob the gray 
goose of his quill shall never be ques- 
tioned 






























Sparks of true fire flashed for a mo- 
ment from the words of other men who 
et. drew back from the path of glory, 
because uncheered by cordial criticism, 
and unwelcomed by a public which had 
mot yet accommodated itself to all 
the necessities, nor accustomed itself 
to all the privileges, of its new national 
position. As time went on, and the 
American nationality gathered vigor and 
consistency, the literature of America 
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began to assume more respectable pro- 
portions; and, within the last ten or 
twelve years, it has developed with a 
rapidity and a reality which certainly 
afforded us no reasons for despondent 
views of the future. A generation of 
writers is giving way to a generation of 
authors, and though it is, of course, a 
very distressing thing that we have not 
yet produced an authentic and unques- 
tionable Shakespeare, nor even an ad- 
mitted Pope, we may yet take some 
small comfort, surely, from the fact, 
that we have given birth to a certain 
number of artists in words, whose touch 
the world has recognized as betraying 
the individuality of genius, and the reali- 
ty of manhood. 

The perfume of a page of Hawthorne 
is as positive and as peculiar as the aro- 
ma of a line of Tennyson or a chapter 
of Dickens. The man, who could con- 
found the sheen of one of Emerson’s 
glittering phrases with the clouded glow 
of a sentence of Carlyle, would be capa- 
ble of buying a sapphire for an amethyst. 
The subtle analysis and morbid intensity 
of Poe define his creations as sharply 
as if each were a living human face of 
wrath; or woe, or crime ; and if you do 
not recognize the music of a special 
soul in every chime that Longfellow 
chooses to ring, it must be a purely un- 
selfish benevolence and public spirit 
which induce you to pay your subscrip- 
tion to the Philharmonic Suciety! When 
you take your Diogenes’ lantern and 
go through the libraries in search of a 
man, where can you be more sure of 
finding one than within the covers of the 
‘“‘Biglow Papers,” or the ‘Fable for 
Critics ;” or, if you are looking for a 
woman, is there no womanhood—warm, 
at least, and earnest, if not perfectly 
wise, and quent and gracious—in the 
sorrows of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
the wrath of ‘* Dred?” 

We have authors, indeed, among us— 
men who mean something, hope some- 
thing, fear something, love something, 
and who can work, with all their hearts, 
to set their meaning plainly before their 
fellow-men—to communicate their hopes 
and fears, and love to the world, for the 


- world’s delight and use, and not merely 


to discharge their own overcharged 
minds, or to fill their own unfilled pock- 
eis. 
This being so, it is time, we think, 
that we should have serious critics as 
well as authors’ judges to deal with these 
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men manwise, to try these artists by 
the laws of art, and to take upon them- 
selves the troublesome office of suiting 
praise to judgment. 

We are notoriously an appreciative 
people. Nowhere will you hear the 
merit of good books more genially dis- 
cussed; or more warmly recognized, than 
in the most cultivated circles of Ameri- 
cansociety. ‘The delicious criticism of 
sympathy is exquisitely dealt out, in 
many an American home, to the most 

assionate, profound, and earnest :art- 
ists of the world of letters; and if the 
number of editions and of copies put 
into circulation be a fair criterion of 
the estimation in which an author is 
held by the public, our British cousins 
must own that they lag behind ourselves 
in their appreciation of, and admiration 
for, not a few of the greatest among 
those whom the voice of their own best 
criticism has pronounced the great of 
English literature. 

But it must be confessed that our 
public criticism is not wholly worthy of 
our actual rank in the world of letters. 
Its defects are not sure to be of a méan 
or malicious kind. We are, happily, 
not cursed with much of that petty 
spirit of clique and_starveling ill-will, 
which degrade and make worthless 
the minor criticism of the London press. 
But our criticism too commonly wants 
dignity and sincerity. We deal our 
praise out very lightly, with a kind of 
good-natured nonch&lance, as if it didn’t 
matter much after all, and it was better 
for all parties, on the whole, to “laugh 
than look sad.” If life were only one 
long alternation of dinings and diges- 
tions, the philosophy of this jovial old 
adage would be as sound as it is cheery ; 
but we must not be vexed if a man, who 
has a serious and intense interest in his 
art, grows rather sad than merry when 
all his efforts are rewarded with an un- 
discriminating salvo of applause, or 
a patronizing nod of encouragement. 
Welcome to the true author’s soul is 
the strong, cordial voice which recog- 
nizes his honesty and his manliness, and 
mingles, with sincere praise of that 
which is beautiful in his work, sturd 
reprobation of that whichis not beautiful, 
and a distinct intimation of that which 
is less than beautiful. Eo 

Who can tell how much good Alfred 
Tennyson gained from that stout, 
straightforward, large-hearted paper in 
which old Christopher North took him 
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so smartly to task. for his early folli 
and commended, with such a fond anf 
generous warmth, his immortal 
his .works of real beauty 
achieved ? Heaven send you such a 
critic of that first book which you now 
profoundly meditate, dear and aspiring 
young friend ! Melis: age bless his mem- 
ory when your laurels are greenest. 

Ve there ever was. an author who de- 
served such a critic, and needed such an 
one, alike for praise and blame, itis our 
old nequpintense and esteemed prose- 
poet, Herman Melville. 

It is long, now, since we first sailed 
with Melville to Typee, but we shall 
never forget the new sensations of that 
delectable voyage. Over silent strétches 
of the sleeping sea it led us, and left us 
on @ miraculous shore, to live there a 
miraculous life. 

The tropic island, into whose délicious 
glades we wandered, was not, indeed, 
wholly new to us; for we had been there 
before, partly in the way of business, 
and partly on a pleasure trip, with Bou- 
gainville and La Perouse, with Foster 
and Cook. But the manner of our 
being there was intensely new. It was 
the dream of the passionate and despair- 
ing lover of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” fulfilled 
in the spirit of Robinson Crusoe, and with 
all the “modern improvements.” We 
had, indeed, burst all links of habit, and 
had wandered to a happy world of most 
unconventional bliss—to islets favored 
of heaven. ‘ 


“ Larger constellations burning; mellow moons 

and happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade, and palms in clus- 
ter, knots of paradise ; 

Never comes the trader, never floats an Eu- 
ropean fing, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous. woodland, 

piroens the, sealles fom pe crag : 
roops the heavy-blossom er, hangs 
theheary fraited tree ‘ 

Summer is 


of Eden, lying in dark purple 
spheres of sea.’’ ° 


Love and balls, the opera and angling, 
boating and swimming, and the piquant 


delights of a highly original ‘cuisine 
were none of them Jetiied to us.  Re- 
freshing converse with our fellow-men 
alternated with the most bracing soli- 
tude and the deepest communion with 
the soul of nature. In fact, we tasted 
all the most refined pleasures of civili- 
zation, in a new and sublimated form, 
while we exhausted the primaval poetry 
of aarnee. life. But for the slight and 
single drawback of cannibalism, making 





- ‘its ugly mouth at our own precious per- 
vod ah should never bene wished to 
leave so enchanting a place. 

How Mr. Melville contrived to get us 
thither, we never stopped to think. We 
accepted his maoris, his palm-trees, his 


amazing nastics, his irresistible 
Fayaway, and his faithful Toby, as we 
had accepted the graundees of Peter 
Wilkins, or the Uncases of Cooper. 
The book fascinated us with the fas- 
Cination of genius. We recognized in 
this new writer a man’s large nature, and 
ye sympathy with all things beauti- 
and strong—an eye to see, nerves to 
feel, muscle to achieve, and a heart to 
dare. Was the charming romance, after 
all, intended to be a satire upon the 
world in which we habitually live ? Were 
these strange and beautiful pictures 
ainted to strike us into thought, and 
levelop in us that vague universal con- 
viction of needed and impending change, 
which now pervades all Christendom, 
and mingles with the fancies and colors 
the speech of all who think and feel ? 

This might or might not have béen 
so. We felt that the writer had pur- 
pose enough in him, at all events, and that 
whatever the origin of this first book 

ight have been, it was but the pre- 

eof a career which could not fail to 
be, at least, remarkable. 

In the matters of style and form, Mr. 
Melville’s first book exhibited a rare 
degree of ripeness and perfection. It 
was deformed with ungraceful locutions, 
it is true, and the simple flow of the nar- 
rative was not unbroken in all its course. 
But what was not to be hoped from a 
young author who displayed so much 
native intensity and vigor of speech— 
such a command of vivid coloring, and 
such a felicitous touch in his designs. 

The promise of “Typee” has been 
kept, but rather to the ear than to the 
secret spirit. Mr. Melville has done a 

at deal since; but he has not yet 
ne the precise things we hoped of him. 
He has pursued a distinct path with un- 
faltering steps; he has shown capital 
ualities, and, above all, the indispens- 
le first qualities of pluck and perse- 
verance. But he has been goin 
Wrong, we fear, rather than right, and 
we wish with all our heart that we could 
_bring him over to our way of thinking. 
“6 ‘ypec” was published, if our memo- 
ry deceive us not (how can one recall 
the date of a book, which has numbered, 
at least, twice as many editions as it 
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has years ?) in or about the year 1847; 
that is just ten years ago, and Mr. 
Melville has suffered hardly one of 
these ten years to pass without remind. 
ing us agreeably of his existence, 
**OQmoo,”’ ** Mardi,” “* Redburn, “ Moby 
Dick,” ‘Israel Potter,’’ the * Piazza 
Tales,” and the ‘‘Confidence Man,” 
make up a catalogue which would prove, 
if it proved nothing more, our author’s 
sincere devotion to his art, and would 
entitle him, therefore, tothe interest 
and the respect of all who love American 
literature, and hope noble things for it. 

Has that devotion been as wise as it 
has been fervent? is a question which, 
however, continually recurs to us, in 
perusing Mr. Melville’s books, and we 
closed the ** Confidence Man’’ with the 
conviction that it was time this question 
should be resolutely and clearly an- 
swered. 

Everybody who read “Ty pee” thought. 
fully (and, it was Mr. Melville’s fault 
that so few people could read thought- 
fully a book so full of fascination), was 
struck with a tendency to vague and 
whimsical speculation which constant- 
ly betrays itself in the turn of the hero's 
reflections, and in the character of his 
Yankee Sancho Panza, and seafaring 
man Friday—‘t Toby.” 

In the midst of the dreamiest, the 
most suggestively naive and unconsti- 
ous passages of picturesque description, 
you stumble over quaint phrases of a 
vagrant philosophy, and find the most 
modern metaphysics mingled with the 
most primitive love-making, after a per- 
fectly amazing fashion. It is as if that 
philosophic polygamist, John Bundle, 
gentleman, suddenly came upon you, 
while you were lazily happy under 4 
palm-tree, in the company of Bernardin 
de St. Pierre and Daniel Defoe. ‘This 
was annoying, certainly; but then we 
had only to remember that ‘‘Typee” 
was a first book, and that as no man 
suddenly becomes a thorough villain, 
so no man suddenly becomes a complete 
author. 

An ardent and ingenious young writer 
sits down to his first book, as if it were 
to be his last also. There are a thou- 
sand thoughts busy in his brain—a thou- 
sand experiences fermenting in his 
heart. How does he know whether he 
shall ever have another opportunity of 
uttering them? So, fitly, or unfitly, ger- 
manely or extra’ tly they come mito 
speech, hints of them crop out every- 
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where, in unexpected places; in short, 
the general idiosyncrasy of a writer is, 
at least, quite as apt to be betrayed in 
his first book as his special intention 


is. 

Mr. Melville was J only a young 
man, but a young American, and a 
young American educated according to 
the standard of our day andcountry. He 
had all the metaphysical tendencies 
which belong so eminently to the Ameri- 
can mind—the love of antic and extrava- 

t speculation, the fearlessness of in- 
tellectual consequences, and the pas- 
sion for intellectual legislation, which 
distinguish the cleverest of our people. 
It was inevitable that he should have 
stamped himself pretty clearly on his 
book, and his book was all the more in- 
teresting that he had so stamped him- 
self upon it. Still we waited anxious} 
for number two. It came, and with it 
came more than we had anticipated of the 
metaphysics of “ Typee,” and less than 
we had hoped of its poetry. Had not 
Mr. Melville been impelled to a good deal 


of sharp, sensible writing in ‘* Omoo,” 
by his wrath against the missionaries, 
itis clear, we think, that he would have 
plunged headlong into the vasty void 


of the obscure, the oracular, and the in- 
comprehensible. But a little wholesome 
indignation is a capital stimulus to good 
writing, and the beneficial effects of it 
were never more clearly apparent than 
in this very book. We trembled for its 
successor, and we trembled with reason ; 
for, when “ Mardi” came, or rather when 
we came to ‘‘Mardi,” our ‘** voyage thith- 
er” affected us much as it would to 
be literally knocked intu the middle of 
next week, 

We frankly own here, and now, and 
once for all, that we have not, and 
never expect to have, the faintest notion 
of why we took a voyage to “ Mardi,” 
nor of what we found when we reached 
“Mardi,” if we ever did reach it, nor 
of how we got away from ‘ Mardi” 
again, if we ever did get away from 
that enchanted, mysterious place. We 
would just as soon undertake to give any- 
body a connected and coherent account 
ofthe Mardi gras of Paris, on coming 
out of the Bal de l’Opéra at three in 

morning, as criticise, or describe, or 
analyze the “ Mardi” of our friend Mr. 
Melville. Do we believe, then, that 
Mr. Melville meant nothing by taking 
us to “‘ Mardi’—that he had no purpose 
at all in his mind, but was carnivalizing 
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when he wrote the book? Not abit of, 
it; for, dull of perception, and still 
move dell of instinct must the critic be 
who does not recognize in eve 

of Mr. Melville’s Tein bance 
vague, and obscure, and fantastic, the 
breathing spirit of a man of genius, and 
of a passionate and earnest manof genius. 
Itis precisely because we are always sure 
that Mr. Melville does mean something, 
and something intrinsically manly and 
noble, too, that we quarrel with him for 
hiding his light under such an imper- 
vious bushel. 

Mr. Melyille is not a dilettante in 
metaphysics. Ifheis Sotaetothy yee 
sophical in his’ language, it is use 
he wants to say something subtle and 
penetrating which he has Sisserned; or 
thinks he has discerned, and takes this 
to be the most effective way of saying 
it. And this is just the issue we have 
to make with him. We made it when 
we read ‘* Mardi ;” we have been obliged 
to make it, again and again, in read- 
ing his subsequent books. What, for 
instance, did Mr. Melville mean when 
he wrote “* Mob~ Dick?” We havea 
right to know; “or 1e carried us floun- 
dering on with hi.. after his great white 
whale, through all manner of scenes, 
and all kinds of company—now perfect- 
ly exhausted with fatigue and deafened 
with many words whereof we understood 
no syllable, and then suddenly refresh- 
ed with a brisk sea breeze and a touch 
of nature kindling as the dawn. There 
was so much truth in the book that we 
knew the author must have meant to 
give us more, and we were excessively 
vexed with him for darkening his coun- 
sel by words which we could not but es- 
teem to be words without knowledge. 
Is it not a hard case, O s ms ronyaa | 
reader? Here is a man of distinct 
unquestionable genius; a man who 
means righteously and thinks sensibly ; 
a man whose aims do honor to himself 
and to his country ; a man who Mi 
to understand life himself, and to help | 
other people to understand it; a man, 
too, who has proved not once only 
but fifty, yea, a hundred times, that he 
can write good English—good, strong, 
sweet, clear English—a man who has 
music in his soul, and can ring fair 
chimes upon the silver bells of style— 
and this man will persist in distorting the 
images of his mind, and in deodorizing 
the Ears of his fancy ; a man born to 
create, who resolves to anatomize; a 





man born to see, who insists upon spec- 
ulating. 

The sum and substance of our fault- 
finding with Herman Melville is this. 
He has indulged himself in a trick of 
metaphysical and morbid meditations 
until he has almost’ perverted his fine 
mind from its healthy productive ten- 
dencies. A singularly truthful person 
—as all his sympathies show him tobe— 
he has succeeded in vitiating both his 
thought and his: style into an appear- 
ance’ of the wildest affectation and un- 
truth. His life, we should judge, has 
been excessively introverted. Much as 
he has seen of the world, and keen as 
his appreciation is of all that is true and 
suggestive in external life, he has turn- 
6d away habitually, of late years, at 
least, to look in upon his own imagina- 
tions, and to cultivate his speculative 
faculties in a strange, loose way. We 
do not know a more curious and in- 
structive spectacle than some of his 
books afford, of the conflict between 
resolute nature and stubborn cultivation. 

Nature says to Herman Melville, “You 
shall tell the world what you have seen 
and see, in a warm, quick, nervous style, 
and bring the realities of life and man 


before your readers in such a way that 
they shall know your mind without call- 


ing on you to speak it. You shall be 
as true as Teniers or Dofoe, without the 
coarseness of the Fleming or the blunt- 
néss of the Englishman.” 

Obstinate cultivation rejoins: ‘* No! 
you'shall dissect and divide ; you shall 
ate ity perewe u shall amaze 

; yous as grotesque- 
ly terrible as Callot, as subtly mutend 
as Balzac, as formidably satirical as 
Rabelais.” 

Sometimes, nature, for a while, car- 
ries her point, and then what charm- 
ing pages we have; what. pictures, 

er than pages, pregnant with truth 
and wise'with beauty! Sometimes ob- 
stinate cultivation has it all her way, 
und then what a maze we get into; 
what a whirl of fantastic names—-of 
unintelligible quotations—of alarming 
mysteries! Skeletons grin at us; waves 
wash over us; monsters glower at us, 

in our bewilderment and despair, 
we are ready to take the place of that 
@asabianca of the Pacific, Tashtego, 
who goes down in the story of * Moby 
Dick,” nailing the red of Ahab to 
the mast of the sinking uod, and, 
with the flag, the wing of an unhappy 
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falcon which swoops down at a fatal 
moment for itself upon the flutterin 

ensi Take the novel of ‘* Redburn,” 
for instance, which, though one of the 
least known, is by no means one of the 
least clever of Mr. Melville’s works. A 
more extraordinary mixture of sense 
and nonsense, of accuracy and extrava- 
gance, of exact portraiture, and of in. 
credible caricature, than this novel pre- 
sents, can hardly be found. Master 
Redburn, going to England, meets in 
that country (which one would say 
ought to be tolerably well known by 
this time to the world in general, and 
to writers of fiction in particular) with 
things untold before in song or story, 
book of travels or cyclopedia. He 
encounters gentlemen of decayed fami- 
lies who go about from door to door of re- 
spectable houses with their faces black- 
ed, and banjos in their hands, sing- 
ing “‘at the service” of the amiable 
inmates in their handsome drawing- 
rooms. He also sees, standing at the 
open window of a flashing carriage, 
and in a very interesting posture, an 
extremely elegant gentleman, with a 
small, glossy head, like a seal’s, who 
** poses with the sole of one boot vertical- 
ly exposed so as to show the stamp onit 
—a coronet !” 

He also visits a wonderful place of 
entertainment, wherein good or bad 
wine and good or bad luck are dis- 
pensed by a ‘“‘ very handsome florid old 
man, with snow-white hair and whiskers, 
and in a snow-white jacket, who looked 
like an almond-tree in blossom.” And 
he falls in with an individual, whose 
‘* aspect was damp and death-like; the 
blue hollows of his eyes being like 
vaults full of snakes.”” All this is suffi- 
ciently startling, unnatural, and lament- 
able; and, by the side of all this, we 
come sec if upon the freshest and 
finest writing—upon stories of nautical 
adventure, told with a grace that Marry- 
att never approached, and a fire that 
Cooper never surpassed ! 

As with the larger so is it with the 
smaller works of Mr. Melville. He 
balances the charm, and truth, and hazy 
golden atmosphere of “ Las Encantadas” 
against the grotesque absurdity and in- 
comprehensible verbiage of the ‘ Light- 
ning-Rod Man.” 

he two latest published books of our 
author differ considerably from their 
predecessors, in the degree in which 
they exhibit the characteristics of the 
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classes Of writing to which they respect- 
ively belong. ‘ Israel Potter’ is acom- 
aratively reasonable narrative, em- 

dying a story of the national war 
of independence, which may almost be 
considered a national legend. In the 
main, it is a Coherent story, and is told 
with considerable clearness and force, 
but it lacks the animation that per- 
yades those writings of Mr. Melville 
which, in other respects, it resembles. 
Two characters of a somewhat fantas- 
tic strain figure in it, Benjamin Frank- 
lin being represented as one of the 
prosiest possible old maxim-mongers, 
though the epoch of his life selected for 
the story is just that time at which he 
was living brilliantly at Paris, and 
cracking rather irreverent jokes’ with 
the Abbé Morellet; and Paul Jones 
comes and goes through the story—a 
veritable hero of melo-drama—sullen, 
scornful, unappeasable, and impractic- 
able. 

The ‘‘ Confidence Man,” on the con- 
trary, belongs to the metaphysical 
and Rabelaistical class of Mr. Melville’s 
works, and yet Mr. Melville, in this book, 
is more reasonable, and more respectful 
of probabilities, possibilities, and the 
weak perceptions of. the ordinary mind 


than he usually is when he bi is pro- 


hetic mantle about him. e *Con- 
dence Man” is a thoroughly American 
story ; and Mr. Melville evidently had 
some occult object in his mind, which he 
has not yet accomplished, when he be- 
gan to paint the ‘“ Masquerades” of 
is remarkable personage. 

The ‘* Confidence Man” comes into 
the book, a mute, on board of a Missis- 
sippi steam-boat. He is ‘“‘a man in 
cream-colors, whose cheek was fair, 
whose chin downy, and whose’ hair 
flaxen, and whose hat was of white fur 
with a long, fleecy nap.” But for the 
fact that this singular being is pre- 
sented to us as quite dumb, one m ght 
suppose that Mr. Melville meant to give 
us the portrait of a distinguished metro- 
politan editor, and, in this way, to sug- 
gest some clue to his purpose in the 
story. But this theory, of course, cannot 
be advanced for a moment, and’ the 
cream-colored man in the white hat goes 
off again into space at the end of this 
part (for the volume already published 
only begins the work) just as much 
masked as when he came. 

In the interval, he does a great many 
very odd and rather reprehensible 
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things. He comes and goes very mys- 
teriously, and assumes new _ shapes, 
though he always betrays himself by a 
certain uniformity in the style of his 
thoughts und his machinations, which 
also communicates itself to the conduct 
and the conversation of the parties whom 
he meets. From*the barber on. the 
Mississippi boat to the Methodist minis- 
ter, who believes in the sword of the 
Lord, there is not a character in the 
book who does not talk very much like 
all the others. Save for its greater 
reasonableness and moderation, the 
“Confidence Man” ought to be ranked 
with “Moby Dick” and ‘ Mardi,” as 
one of those books which everybody 
will buy, many persons read, and very 
few understand. 

Ought Mr. Melville to write such 
books? Will he continue to write such 
books always? We do not hesitate to 
return an emphatic ‘* No !” to both these 
questions. Mr. Melville has rare gifts ; 
he has a sound heart, a warm and live- 
ly, though not now healthy, imagination, 
a vigorous intellect—somewhat given to 
crooked courses—and a brilliant repu- * 
tation, which is also a gift, as enabling 
aman to work his best work to the best 
advantage. We expect much from him. 
To use the emphatic words of a Winne- 
bago chief, who dissented from the 
missionary doctrine of the goodness of 
Providence, on the und that the 
Winnebagoes invariably had more rain 
in their country than they wanted, while 
the Sacs and Foxes had more cattle 
than they could eat, we e from 
Mr. Melville, ‘‘ more beef less thun- 
der.” “We desire him to give up meta- 
physics and take to nature and the study 
of mankind. We rejoice, therefore, to 
know that he is, at this moment, tra- 
veling in the Old World, where, we 
hope, he will enjoy himself heartily, 
look about him wisely, come home 
ready to give us pictures of life and 
reality. It cannot be possible, that a 
man of Mr. Melville’s genius is to go on 
forever producing books which shall 
deserve such praise as was bestowed 
upon ‘‘ Mardi” by a bewildered French 
critic in the Revue des Deux Mondes— 
books which resemble ‘the dream.of a 
badly-educated midshipman, drunk on 
hasheesh, and swinging asleep at. tho 
nny of a ship in a warm, tropical: 

t ” ; 
e thing is absurd; and Maga; ;who 
loves her step-son Melville, as if he 





were wholly her own, knows perfectly 
well that he is destined to do her and his 
country much honor and much good. 

Honor and good, too, Maga expects 
from Mr. Melville’s younger brother in 
letters, Mr. George William Curtis. 
For he, too, has an individuality of his 
own, and has won for himself a distinct 
place in our young J’terature, 

If the five volumes, which bear his 
name, and lie before us now, cannot be 
taken as the measure of their author’s 
capacity, they do, at least, indicate very 
fairly the qualities of his mind. A 
stronger contrast than they afford to 
the works of Mr. Melville it would be 
herd to find. Both writers are, evi- 
dently, men who wish to be thought and 
felt to be in earnest; but Mr. Melville 
takes as much pains to protest his earn- 
estness as Mr. Curtis takes to conceal 
his. Mr. Melville is always as grave in 
his gayeties as Mr. Curtis is gay in his 

vities. Mr. Melville has so much 
ancy and so little taste that he goes 
about accompanied by a grotesque troop 
of notions, whose preposterous attire 
more provokes the laugh than their 
numbers excite the respect of the world. 
Mr. Curtis has not so much fancy, but 
a great deal of fine instinctive grace, 
and the ideas which he introduces al- 
ways do him credit by their style and 
accoutrements. Neither of these writers 
is natural enough, and enough at his 
ease to do himself full justice; for, 
while Mr. Melville throws himself off 


his balance by an over-eagerness to be 


proprese and impressive, Mr. Curtis 
oses his through an over-anxiety to be 
moderate, judicious, and experienced. 
The.same kind of mischief which has 
been done to Mr, Melville, by his study 
of Rabelais, has been done to Mr. Curtis 
by his admiration of Thackeray. In 
one case, as in the other, we can- 
not but commend the fanaticism whose 
effects we deplore and try to point out; 
for a good, hearty, unreasonable love 
of anything or anybody is an excellent 
thing for body and soul, and we shall 
never quarrel with it. But, in the one 
case as in the other, we wish to see the 
admirers shake themselves free of their 
admiration so far as to find out that it 
is leading them astray. If Mr. Mel- 
ville is as little like the curé of Meudon 
in his character as in the circumstances 
of his life, Mr. Curtis resembles Thack- 
eray neither, in the constitution of his 
mind nor in the position from which he 
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contemplates the world. Thackeray ig 
a man of strongly sensual nature, whose 
originally genial instincts have been 
damaged by the habits of his life, and 
by the action of domestic sorrows, trials, 
and wretchedness, as well as by his 
continual contact with the most dis- 
eased classes of European society. He 
is a British Bohemian, a man really 
capable of excesses and of coarseness, 
a man really familiar with the sins and 
the degradations, the acute sufferings 
and the morbid ill-health of the modern 
world. The satire of Thackeray is 
argues and bitter, because he has 

k of the bitterest cups which can 
be held to the lips of man, and he dwells 
on all the littlenesses, disappointments, 
short-comings, and affectations of life as 
if he were trying to persuade himself 
that there was, after all, nothing to be 
looked for, in life, but littlenesses, disap- 
pointments, short-comings, and affect- 
ations. You cannot read Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s books without learning to pity the 
writer of them, for you see that he isa 
terribly disappointed man, and that he 
knows himself why he is a disappointed 
man, and would be only too glad if he 
could talk hopefully. He is constantly 
compared to Fielding—but life left to 
Fielding a thousand things which it has 
taken from Thackeray, and the tone of 
‘Tom Jones” no more resembles the 
tone of ‘‘ Pendennis’’ than the tone of 
King David resembles the tone of the 
author of Ecclesiastes. But, if Thacke- 
ray does not much resemble Fielding, 
still less does Mr. Curtis resemb 
Thackeray. 

We do not say that Mr. Curtis’s ex- 
perience of life has been spiritual and 
sunny, but it certainly has not been 
sombre and sinful. The melancholy, 
natural to his mind, is milder, less mor- 
bid, and, therefore, we think, wiser and 
more genial than the sadness of Thack- 
eray. It is a melancholy which does 
not bring with it much positive pain. 
On the contrary, if we were to cast 
about for an exact description of the 
leading characteristics of Mr. Curtis’s 
temper, as it appears in his writings, 
we should be inclined to quote those 
charming verses in which La Fontaine 
says of himself— 

* J’aime les livres, la musique, 
La ville et la campagne; enfin tout; il n'est 
rien 
Qui ne me soit souverain bien, 


“a sombre plaisir d'un cour mélan- 
colique.” 
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The dispositions of Mr. Curtis’s 
humor tend, we should say, toward 
enjoyment, hopefulness, and generous 
faith. His satire is not satire, but a 
kind of graceful caricature which amuses 
more than it’moves. In a series of 
papers, which have done more for his 
reputation than any of his other writ- 
ings, Mr. Cartis undertook to sketch 
the vices and the follies, the odious and 
facetious aspects of American society. 
These sketches were modeled upon the 
same general plan which Mr. Thacke- 
ray had adopted in his *“* Yellow Plash 
Papers,” and his ‘‘ Letters to a Young 
Man about Town.” But to pass from 
the Deuce-aces and the Browns to the 
Potiphars and Miss Tattle, is like going 
from the Gymnase to the Variétés. In 
reading the essays of Thackeray, you 
shudder at the faithful anatomization of 
a corrupted social order—in reading 
the papers of Mr. Curtis, you are amused 
at the exaggeration of a few exceptional 
types, when you are not made indig- 
nant by hasty and sweeping generali- 
zations. You do not need any extrinsic 
testimony to convince you that whilo 
Thackeray is giving you only a ver 
partial view, even of his own experi- 
ence, he is, nevertheless, giving you the 
realities of his own experience so far as 
he gives you anything. And you need 
as little any extrinsic testimony to sat- 
isfy you that Mr. Curtis is. mingling 
his notions with his observations. 
The one writer is obviously in his voca- 
tion—the other as obviously out of his. 
The suecess of the ** Potiphar Papers” 
might have ruined a less-gifted and 
right-minded author; for it was a fac- 
titious success founded partly upon real 
qualities. The grace and vigor of the 
style were comparatively new in Ameri- 
can magazine-writing, while the mis. 
representations and extravagances of 
the delineation delighted a people given 
to caricature, and not very amiably dis- 

ed towards the classes which Mr. 

urtis was supposed to have satirized. 
How completely Mr. Curtis can eman- 
cipate himself the mistaken dires- 
tion which he took in the ‘Potiphar 
Papers,” was sufficiently proved by the 
character of his discourse delivered, 
during the last summer, before the stu- 
dents of a New England university. 
Mr. Curtis’s career, as a speaker in be- 
half of the Republican party, is at once 
the sharpest criticism upon his satirical 
efforts, and the most hopeful indication 
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of the future that lies before him, to 
which we can point. ‘The experience of 
that career should throw him back reso- 
lutely upon himself. In the best of the 
“Prue Papers,” in the “ Nile Notes,” 
and, above all, in that most charming 
of his works, the “* Howadji in Syria,” 
he may study the positive qualities of 
his own mind, and learn afresh how 
clear and fine a field there is for him t 
till. We do not measure him, nor should 
he measure himself, by his achieve- 
ments; we.hope for him and he should 
hope for himself, in his instincts. He 
has fine sensibilities, a just and gener- 
ous temper, a very genuine sense of 
humor, and a | command of our 
noble English tongue. If he will put 
less faith in essays, and more in en- 
deavor, if he will devote himself with a 
sterner resolution to seeing with his 
own eyes, and will more studiously dis- 
trust his own graceful facility, we shall 
not say just what we anticipate that 
he will achieve, but something we are 
sure he will do more worth the doing 
than anything he yet has done. 

While young men dream dreams, Mr. 
Curtis will never lack guests in the 
chambers of his magic “‘ Chateaux ;” 
while old men see visions, many an @ 
will grow dim with a tender mistiness 
gazing through “ Titbottom’s Specta- 
cles ;” the banks of the Nile shall re+ 
memember the Western Howadji long 
after the last ‘“* Golden-sleeved Com- 
mander” shall have vanished, with 
Cambyses and the Pharaohs, Tamerlane 
and Napoleon, from the sight of the 
eternal Sphinx; and-poetic young tour- 
ists will muse with him over their sand- 
wiches among the ruins of Kamak, and 
smoke with him in silence beside the riv- 
ers of Damascus, for many a year to come 

What he has done will suffice to k 
Mr. Curtis’s name from subsiding whol- 
ly into some quiet corner of the cyclo- 
peedias; but it will not make his memo- 
ry as a star in the firmament, norsoothe 
himself with a sense of true and pas- 
sionate enterprise. Still less willit con- 
tent him with a consciousness of true 
and enduring achievement. 

As it is; we count him among the 
very few men of our country and time 
from whom we have a right to expect 

oman’s service in the noble strife of 


igh ambitions and just purposes. It 


rests with him to win the den spurs 
which, when won, no _ will wear 
more worthily than he. 
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A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FEVER, hot as a desert sand-whirl, 
swathed More's consciousness for 
a while, and allowed him to see but very 
dimly the true forms and tendencies of 
external events. The blow on the head, 
the fierce excitement of the-scuffle, the 
tremors of which occasionally 
swept through his mind, forced him to 
the verge of delirium, and held him 
swaying there during twenty-four hours. 
Taken in one sense, the pistol butt of 
Herrick fell as a blessing rather than 
an injury, inasmuch as the first shock 
of imprisonment and mortal peril could 
scarcely be very harshly perceptible to 
a man who was hovering on the borders 
of lunacy. He lay in a kind of stupor 
most of the time, sleeping a great deal, 
and sullenly refusing to answer the vis- 
itors, whether elders or magistrates, 
who addressed him. 

By noon of the second day, the crisis 
was past, and he felt quite vigorous and 
wakeful again. The door opened, and 
the jailor entered, a a wooden 
platter of roast meat and boiled turnips. 
“Good,” said More. ‘Set it close up 
to me. I believe I didn’t eat anything 
yesterday. But how comes it that I am 
solus? Where are the other prisoners? 
I thought Giles Cory was here.” 

“They changed your room last 
night. n’t you know? They put 
you in the addition. Cory was here; 
there you’re right; but they took him 
out this morning to examine him. He 
refuses to plead. Don’t you know? 
They'll fetch him back pooty soon.” 

“Refuses to plead?” said More. 
**Good. What should he plead for, 
when the judges will take nothing but 
confessions ?”’ 

Further remarks were interrupted by 
a rustling of feet and a clanking of 
chains in the entry, followed by a knock 
on the door. Daunton opened it, and 
Giles Cory entered, thrust in by Herrick, 
whose sombre face looked venomous 
with anger, as, keeping his hand clutch- 
ed in the prisoner’s neckcloth, he 

‘pushed him savagely across the room, 
and almost flung him headlong upon a 
heap of straw o — More. ‘ You 
dumb devil, we'll ‘orce you to speak,” 


said he. “ We'll fetch it out by-and-by 
in screams and, roars.” 

“+ Sheriff, if I speak, it won’t be in this 
life,” said Cory. ‘I shan’t never plead 
before your court, no matter what tor- 
ture you put to me.” 

‘¢ We'll press you, man,”’ said Herrick, 
“ We'll press it out of you. You'll talk 
fast enough when you feel the breath 
squeezed out of your body.” 

“«T stump you to it,” was the reply. 
**T can stand pain like an Injun; anda 
good deal better than Injun John,” he 
added, with a knowing look at the 
sheriff. He took his dinner from Daun- 
ton, and fell to eating with a very hearty 
appetite. The jailor fastened his chain 
to a ring in the floor, and left the cell, 
followed by the malignant Herrick. 
Cory looked up as he heard the key 
grind in the lock, and, meeting his com- 

anion’s eyes, nodded with a smile of 

rave, though rather sad, sympath 
‘*How are you now, Master More?” 
said he. “ You was a leetle dreamy 
when I spoke to you last.” 

“Strong and hearty now,’ replied 
the hunter, though his bloodshot face 
and eyeballs somewhat belied the cheer- 
ful assertion. ‘Is there no chance of 
getting our heads out of this trap, Cory? 
Pecking a hole through the wall, or 
something of that sort?” 

“If we was in for a year, it might 
be,” said the other. ‘*I could gnaw 
through in that time. But our chore will 
be done up afore a month is over. And 
then them cussed elders keep a comi 
in, every few hours, to pray at us an 
ask us to confess; or there’s an ex- 
amination afore somebody ; or some old 
woman is fetched here to confront us, 
and fall down at us; and all the while, 
two of the trainband outside with their 
pieces primed. Oh, it’s no use, I reckon, 
to think of getting out by main foree. 
We’ve got to stand our trials, and most 
probable go up the ladders as we best 
can, which is very hard, perhaps, but 
has been done by more nor a dozen al- 
ready—and not one of ’em flinching— 
not even old Jacobs. But it’s to 
awful tough, for a fellow to think of hi 
wife in this same situation. There’s 
M et in the woman’s room, jest a8 
I'm here, Elder Parris has excommu- 
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nicated her from his church; and Mar- 
gret feels dreadfully about it, I know 
she does. She’s a good woman, Mar- 
garet is, and ‘ll get to heaven a long 
sight afore any of them cussed elders, I 
know she will. I don’t care so much 
for myself; but I feel real bad about 
Margaret, that’s a fact. Did you hear 
what happened when they brought her 
to the examination? Margaret asked 
leave to pray, so as to compose her 
mind. ‘No,’ says Justice Curwin; ‘you 
answer our questions; we come here to 
examine you, and not to hear you pray,’ 
says he.” 

It was singular to note the contrast 
of the man’s calm manner and unimpas- 
sioned words with the deep emotion 
which brimmed his eyelids with tears. 
More tried to give him his hand, but 
they were chained too far apart to ad- 
mit of this expression of sympathy. 
“Cory,” said he, ‘do just as you like 
about pleading. Perhaps you had 
better not plead, if you feel abie to hold 
out to the death. It may put off your 
trial until the public opinion changes, 
and saves you. There are more every 
day now who feel for us, and abominate 
these prosecutions. At all events, even 
if you die for it, it will be a d ex- 
ample, and a = protest against the 
courts. But I shall plead. I have had 
some education ; and I think I can speak 
to the purpose on this subject. I shall 
say all that I can, and give them more, 
perhaps, than they will care to hear.” 

A new rustling of feet in the passage 
interrupted the conversation. 

“That’s Parris, I reckon,” muttered 
the farmer. “I know the scrape of his 
shoes. He’s always a scraping ’em and 
a rubbing his hands.” 

The door opened, and Parris, with a 
stern scowl on his swollen visage, walk- 
ed in, followed by Noyse. They passed 
Cory with an air of pharisaical hauteur, 
which the farmer avenged by munching 
at his dinner without looking up. More 
civilly returned their stiff salute, and 
begged them, in an ironical tone, to 
make themselves comfortable on his 
heap of straw; but they declined the 
invitation, and remained standing at a 
cautious distance from the athletic pri- 
soner. ‘* Well,” snarled Parris, ‘*how 
does Samson relish his captivity? Has 
he not become sick of the Dalilah of 
erry Has — tps his 

8, at last, and ht him to grind 
at the mill 2” a 
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“IT suppose,” replied More, ‘that 
these are the elders of the Philistines, 
come to make sport of their captive.” 

“Thou art a Philistine, thou enemy 
of the ark of God!” roared Parris. 
‘“*Thou art worse than a Philistine, 
thou Anakim, thou hissing Sadducee, 
thou denier of devils, and, therefore, 
denier of God.” 

How the mean venomous toad swelled 
in his cowardly triumph, as he stood 
there mocking at the weakness of that 
man who, three days before, could have 
made him run with a look! He went on 
soon in a quieter, but not less hateful, 
tone, accusing More of numberless sor- 
ceries, and trying to browbeat him into 
a confession. Insolent as he was, the 
prisoner did not get angry, but answer- 
ed him with cool arguments and the 
most serene, yet cutting sarcasm. More’s 
danger had calmed him ; he repressed 
his natural excitability ; he was resolved 
to fight for life with every weapon ; he 
was collected, wary, on 4 provokingly 
ready. As Parris found himself con- 
futed and ridiculed, he grew ou us, 
and fell into a strain of brutal reviling. 
At last, he went on his knees, at a safe 
distance from More, and commenced a 
boisterous, declamatory prayer, in which 
he argued against his opponent, and in- 
oes him by various spiteful epithets. 


He enjoyed this, and kept it up.a long 


while: it gave him the appearance of a 
triumph; he did all the talking, and 
More could not reply. 

Noyse, all this time, said little, and 
evidently found the scene most painfal. 
He spoke with embarrassment, left the 
argument chiefly to Parris, and only 
threw in an occasional remark when the 
dispute heated him for a moment by its 
infection. In secret, he vibrated miser- 
ably between two conflicting emotions : 
he dreaded More, and had even learned 
to hate him; yet he felt pashed, by an 
inward necessity, to try and save his life. 
He watched his face with unutterable 
wistfulness, and wondered whether he 
would not now be willing to give up 
Rachel. If that prisoner would only 
have whispered to him, “ Noyse, you 
may have my daughter,’ he would 
have rushed out, and never rested nor 
slept, until the dungeon doors were 
thrown open to his liberated feet. He 
hoped, from moment to moment, that 
More would thus whisper ; would motion 
him to approach; would look at him 
with siguibcant eyes. He waited pa- 





tiently for Parris; he even prolonged 
the interview in such useless expecta- 
tion. Then he became angry, although 
still silent ; and thought, with a flushed 
face, of this enemy to his love ascending 
the ladder of the gallows. Did he be- 
lieve, all this while, More was a wizard? 


 Jtis difficult to conjecture. it is certain. 


at all events, that he had not yet joined 
in publicly denouncing him for sorcery, 
Indeed, he was so confused now-a-days, 
that he hardly knew himself what he 
believed. One thing alone was dread- 
ful sure: his self-conscious hypocrisy 
was daily increasing; he was falling 
more and more from grace, under the 
pm aay of his passion ; he felt that he 

ad it in his heart to save the prisoner, 
though guilty, and condemn him, though 
innocent; to save a wizard for the bribe 
of a ringleted girl and condemn a guilt- 
less man if that bribe were withheld. 
After having left the cell with Parris, 
he returned to it alone, and lingered 
there fifteen minutes longer. Forever 


what he wished to say seemed to rise 
violently from the bottom of his heart 
to his lips, and die there, like a bubble 
struggling to the surface of waters, and 


breaking as soon as it has reached the 
light. He could have had Cory taken 
out; he could have whispered his shame- 
ful offer unheard; but he dared not 
do it, and went away with his secret 
unspoken. Such was his nature, that 
if he was to be a villain, he must be 
only half a one, too cowardly to ask the 
reward of villainy until it was beyond 


"Wri 

at were the feelings of More with 
re to himself, and those without the 
prison whom he loved? He believed 
that he could face his accusers bravely, 
defend himself coolly and skillfully, and 
face death in a manner which would be 
an example to all who should ever suf- 
fer after him by injustice. But now 
and then his heart quivered as he 
thought of , faithful sister Ann, 
and, worse still, of his poor little Rachel. 
It was a hard thing to part—how hard 
he had not before comprehended ; but 
he could realize it now in his lonely 
meditations. He thought how-she had 
always been with him; how she had al- 
most shut out the whole world from his 
vision ; how she had just reached the 
full unfolding of her beauty ; and now 
his eyes were about to be closed upon 
her, not toreopen. He tried every way to 
steady himself for the final blow of se- 
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paration. ‘Tam glad that she has found 
some one whom she can love,’ said he; 
yet even that was bitter, to think that 
any one could fill his vacant place. 

But in general he strove to dismiss 
these sad feelings, and keep his soul 
collected for the struggle which awaited 
it. At times he had a vehement hope 
in the success of that struggle, and 
raised his eyes exultingly as if no pris- 
on wall darkened between him and the 
free heavens. It was inconceivable 
that this tide of horrors should forever 
advance; perhaps it was even now at 
its highest wave, soon to falter back- 
ward in mighty reaction. If so, he 
would find the jury already half con- 
vinced of his innocence; and his earn- 
est defense might break the remnant 
of the delusion ; so that he would de- 
liver all in delivering one. 

But what were they thinking and do- 
ing outside, his friends and his enemies? 
In three days after the arrest, Rachel 
looked quite worn out with sleepless- 
ness and crying. It seemed as if hope 
had already passed out of the world, 
leaving it a waste of dreary desolation 
such as she had not previously seen it. 
It is true that Mark and aunt Ann still 
wandered through it by her side; but 
how did she know that another day 
would not see them also buried in its 
deadly sands? It was in vain that 
these two sorrowful comforters tried to 
cheer her, by telling how this good-man 
and that -wife had whispered their 
belief in More’s innocence. Did she 
believe in the guilt of those who had 
already ascended the gallows? She 
counted up, on her fingers, over and 
over again, those who had been tried, 
and found that they had every one been 
declared guilty, and sentenced to death. 
It was horrible; she could not have it 
so; she lived ina kind of nightmare; 
she wrung her hands sometimes before 
strangers. Yet, after all, there was a 
vague, baseless, yet persistent emotion of 
hope. They could not, they would not 
hang her father ; no, not her father that 
she loved so; other people’s fathers, per- 
haps, but not hers; no, no, she could 
not bear it, and they would not do it. 

As for her uncle, so far from being a 
comfort to her, he rather tore open her 
sorrows, sometimes even to the —s 
of her indignation. He shook his 
woefully at the case of his brother-in- 
law; was afraid Master More had been 
tampering in some unguarded moment 
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with Satan; had mourned a long time 
over his tendencies towards Sadducism 
and other such heresies. He used to 
repeat at the table what Parris had said 

ainst the prisoner, or what Curwin 
had declared on the probability of his 
“having a narrow squeak of it.’ It 
was no wonder that Rachel repeatedly 
got up from dinner in a passion of an- 
gty tears and sobs; for even Mrs. Bow- 
gon once lost her customary meekness, 
and became spunky at these outrageous 
impertinences. A believer in the delu- 
lusion at first, its horrors had gradually 
drawn her towards incredulity, and this 
home blow had completed the reaction 
in her spirit. She defended Henry with 
such fervor and firmness, that her hus- 
band opened his eyes and shut his 
mouth, half cowed and half astonished. 
Then he retorted angrily ; asserted his 
rights as master of the house; and quot- 
ed Paul, to the effect that a woman 
should not attempt to teach, but should 
besilent. The result was, quarrel num- 
ber two of their married life ; and Mrs. 
Bowson sobbed out of the room after 
Rachel. After that, Sarah Carrier had 
a convulsion, broke half a dozen dishes, 
threw a mug of beer in Goody Bowson’s 
face, and scalded the. deacon’s legs, by 
plastering them with a platter full of 
smoking clam chowder. It seemed as if 
the devil had really entered into every- 
body in Salem, so filled were all house- 
holds with bad blood, stripes, back- 
bitings, and miseries of every little as 
well as every horrible nature. 

‘* We must do something more than 
ery, Rachel,” said sister Ann. ‘+ We 
must be up and doing, if we wish to 
save your father. We must intercede 
for him with people in authority; and 
those who are truly in authority now, 
are the elders. One of us must.apply 
to Elder Noyse, and the other to Elder 
Parris. As. for os Master Higgin- 
son, I fear he could help us little.” 

Rachel assented tearfully to all this, 
and asked if she should go and see El- 
der Parris. Aunt Ann easily guessed 
> Rachel did not wish to face Noyse ; 
and she felt that her niece’s instinctive 
delicacy was right; so that, taking that 
duty upon herself, she sent the girl to 
Salem village. 

Rachel dismounted before Parris’s 
dwelling, and fastened the sorrel to a 
bar of the rude paling. Her heart beat 
dreadfully and tried to suffocate her as 
she timidly knocked at the door. Abi- 
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gail Williams opened it, and, seeing who 
was there, made an ill-natured little gri- 
mace as she bade her walk in; for Ra- 
chel’s father had whipped her uncle, 
and she felt bound to resent the family 
indignity. Mrs, Pastis waddled forward 
to meet the visitor without any percep- 
tible signs of spitefuluess on her limp and 
flabby countenance. ‘+ Laws, Rachel 
More!” said she, ‘how de-do? Sv, yer 
father’s took up ? Well, what was the 
manufestations ? Mistress Johnson told 
me all about it; but I should so. like to 
hear it from one of the family. It’s 
awful refreshing to the Christian spirit. 
It sort o’ brings heaven near to one; 
don’t it now 2” 

Perhaps she meant hell or the spirit- 
world generally ; but her ideas were al- 
ways vaguely conceived, and still more 
indistinctly stated. Rachel said little 
to satisfy the stupid, good-natured soul’s 
curiosity, and presently asked for Elder 
Parris. 

‘‘ Laws and testimonies, child,’’ was 
the answer, ‘he’s exactly as busy as 
abee. He’s meditating his lecter. I 
misremember the text now; but it’s 
some passage of Scripter about repair- 
ing Salem’s courts.” 

** Repairing to Salem’s courts, spouse, 
although, to be sure, Salem’s courts 
need repairing enough, if one speaks by 
that term of our poor tabernacle,” said 
the minister himself, as he poked his 
head into the kitchen, apparently to dis- 
cover who was the visitor. ‘Aha, Ra- 
chel More!” he continued with acid 
dignity, as the girl timidly ‘saluted 
him, ‘“ I wish you a good-morning, Ra- 
chel More. I thank God.I wish you 
nothing worse, Rachel More, whatever 
your father may be, and, ’owever much 
he may have sought to dishonor my pro- 
fession.. I thank God for that ; and you 
may thank God for it also, Rachel 
More... Do younot thank God for it? 
What a sin to have an unthankful ’eart! 
Do you say that I do not thank him for 
it? Why do yousayso? You wrong 
me. Ido.” 

He talked on. with a venomous look 
of conscious power; working his head 
backward and forward meanwhile, like 
a threatening snake. His words and 
expression gave her little promise of a 
kindly hearing; but she was under a 
terrible necessity to speak, and in, a 
trembling voice she began her embassy. 
“ Peace, an instant,’”’ said Parris, impe- 
riously waving his hand. “ Peace, un- 





tiently for Parris; he even prolonged 
the interview in such useless expecta- 
tion. Then he became angry, although 
still silent ; and thought, with a flushed 
face, of this enemy to his love ascending 
the ladder of the gallows. Did he be- 
lieve, all this while, More was a wizard 7 


 Itis difficult to conjecture. it is certain. 


at all events, that he had not yet joined 
in publicly denouncing him for sorcery, 
Indeed, he was so confused now-a-days, 
that he hardly knew himself what he 
believed. One thing alone was dread- 
ful sure: his self-conscious hypocrisy 
was daily increasing; he was falling 
more and more from grace, under the 
poomme of his passion; he felt that he 

ad it in his heart to save the prisoner, 
though guilty, and condemn him, though 
innocent; to save a wizard for the bribe 
of a ringleted gt and condemn a guilt- 
less man if that bribe were withheld. 
After having left the cell with Parris, 
he returned to it alone, and lingered 
there fifteen minutes longer. Forever 


what he wished to say seemed to rise 
violently from the bottom of his heart 
to his lips, and die there, like a bubble 
8 ling to the surface of waters, and 
breaking as soon as it has reached the 


light. He could have had Cory taken 
put ; he could have whispered his shame- 
ful offer unheard; but he dared not 
do it, and went away with his secret 
unspoken. Such was his nature, that 
if he was to be a villain, he must be 
only half a one, too cowardly to ask the 
reward of villainy until it was beyond 


mi 

at were the feelings of More with 
re to himself, and those without the 
prison whom he loved? He believed 
that he could face his accusers bravely, 
defend himself coolly and skillfully, and 
face death in a manner which would be 
an example to all who should ever suf- 
fer after him by injustice. But now 
and then his heart quivered as he 
thought of good, faithful sister Ann, 
and, worse still, of his poor little Rachel. 
It was a hard thing to part—how hard 
he had not before comprehended ; but 
he could realize it now in his lonely 
meditations. He thought how-she had 
always been with him; how she had al- 
most shut out the whole world from his 
vision; how she had just reached the 
full unfolding of her beauty ; and now 
his eyes were about to be closed upon 
her, not toreopen. He tried every way to 
steady himself for the final blow of se- 
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paration. ‘Tam glad that she has found 
some one whom she can love,’’ said he; 
yet even that was bitter, to think that 
any one could fill his vacant place. 

But in general he strove to dismiss 
these sad feelings, and keep his soul 
collected for the struggle which awaited 
it. At times he had a vehement hope 
in the success of that struggle, and 
raised his eyes exultingly as if no pris- 
on wall darkened between him and the 
free heavens. It was inconceivable 
that this tide of horrors should forever 
advance; perhaps it was even now at 
its highest wave, soon to falter back- 
ward in mighty reaction. If so, he 
would find the jury already half con- 
vinced of his innocence; and his earn- 
est defense might break the remnant 
of the delusion ; so that he would de- 
liver all in delivering one. 

But what were they thinking and do- 
ing outside, his friends and his enemies? 
In three days after the arrest, Rachel 
looked quite worn out with sleepless- 
ness and crying. It seemed as if hope 
had already passed out of the world, 
leaving it a waste of dreary desolation 
such as she had not previously seen it. 
It is true that Mark and aunt Ann still 
wandered through it by her side; but 
how did she know that another day 
would not see them also buried in its 
deadly sands? It was in vain that 
these two sorrowful comforters tried to 
cheer her, by telling how this good-man 
and that -wife had whispered their 
belief in More’s innocence. Did she 
believe in the guilt of those who had 
already ascended the gallows? She 
counted up, on her fingers, over and 
over again, those who had been tried, 
and found that they had every one been 
declared guilty, and sentenced to death. 
It was horrible; she could not have it 
so; she lived ina kind of nightmare; 
she wrung her hands sometimes before 
strangers. Yet, after all, there was a 
vague, baseless, yet persistent emotion of 
hope. They could not, they would not 
hang her father ; no, not her father that 
she loved so; other people's fathers, per- 
haps, but not hers; no, no, she could 
not bear it, and they would not do it. 

As for her uncle, so far from being a 
comfort to her, he rather tore open her 
sorrows, sometimes even to the —- 
of her indignation. He shook his he 
woefully at the case of his brother-in- 
law; was afraid Master More had been 
tampering in some unguarded moment 
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with Satan; had mourned a long time 
over his tendencies towards Sadducism 
and other such heresies. He used to 
repeat at the table what Parris had said 
inst the prisoner, or what Curwin 
had declared on the probability of his 
“ having a narrow squeak of it.’”’ It 
was no wonder that Rachel repeatedly 
got up from dinner in a passion of an- 
y tears and sobs; for even Mrs. Bow- 
gon once lost her customary meekness, 
and became spunky at these outrageous 
impertinences. A believer in the delu- 
lusion at first, its horrors had gradually 
drawn her towards incredulity, and this 
home blow had completed the reaction 
in her spirit. She defended Henry with 
such fervor and firmness, that her hus- 
band opened his eyes and shut his 
mouth, half cowed and half astonished. 
Then he retorted angrily ; asserted his 
rights as master of the house; and quot- 
ed Paul, to the effect that a woman 
should not attempt to teach, but should 
besilent. The result was, quarrel num- 
ber two of their married life ; and Mrs. 
Bowson sobbed out of the room after 
Rachel. After that, Sarah Carrier had 
a convulsion, broke half a dozen dishes, 
threw a mug of beer in Goody Bowson’s 


face, and scalded the deacon’s legs, by 
plastering them with a platter full of 


smoking clam chowder. It seemed as if 
the devil had really entered into every- 
body in Salem, so filled were all house- 
holds with bad blood, stripes, back- 
bitings, and miseries of every little as 
well as every horrible nature. 

‘‘We must do something more than 
ery, Rachel,” said sister Ann. ‘* We 
must be up and doing, if we wish to 
save your father. We must intercede 
for him with people in authority; and 
those who are truly in authority now, 
are the elders. One of us must apply 
to Elder Noyse, and the other to Elder 
Parris. As. for o— Master Higgin- 
son, I fear he could help us little.” 

Rachel assented tearfully to all this, 
and asked if she should go and see El- 
der Parris. Aunt Ann easily guessed 
why Rachel did not wish to face Noyse ; 
and she felt that her niece’s instinctive 
delicacy was right; so that, taking that 
duty upon herself, she sent the girl to 

em village. 

Rachel dismounted before Parris’s 
dwelling, and fastened the sorrel to a 
bar of the rude paling. Her heart beat 
dreadfully and tried to suffocate her as 
she timidly knocked at the door. Abi- 
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gail Williams opened it, and, seeing who 
was there, made an ill-natured little gri- 
mace as she bade her walk in; for Ra- 
chel’s father had whipped her uncle, 
and she felt bound to resent the family 
indignity. Mrs, Pasris waddled forward 
to meet the visitor without any percep- 
tible signs of spitefuluess on her limp and 
flabby countenance. ‘+ Laws, Rachel 
More!” said she, ‘how de-do? So, yer 
father’s took up ? Well, what was the 
manufestations ? Mistress Johnson told 
me all about it; but I should so, like to 
hear it from one of the family. It’s 
awful refreshing to the Christian spirit. 
It sort o’ brings heaven near to one; 
don’t it now ?” 

Perhaps she meant hell or the spirit- 
world generally ; but her ideas were al- 
ways vaguely conceived, and still more 
indistinctly stated. Rachel said little 
to satisfy the stupid, good-natured soul’s 
curiosity, and presently asked for Elder 
Parris. 

‘¢ Laws and testimonies, child,” was 
the answer, “he’s exactly as busy as 
abee. He’s meditating his lecter. I 
misremember the text now; but it’s 
some passage of Scripter about repair- 
ing Salem’s courts.” 

‘* Repairing to Salem’s courts, spouse, 
although, to be sure, Salem’s courts 
need repairing enough, if one speaks by 
that term of our poor tabernacle,” said 
the minister himself, as he poked his 
head into the kitchen, apparently to dis- 
cover who was the visitor, ‘Aha, Ra- 
chel More!” he continued with acid 
dignity, as the girl timidly saluted 
him, ‘‘ I wish you a good-morning, Ra- 
chel More. I thank God.I wish you 
nothing worse, Rachel More, whatever 
your father may be, and, ’owever much 
he may have sought to dishonor my pro- 
fession. I thank God for that; and you 
may thank God for it also, Rachel 
More. Do younot thank God for it? 
What a sin to have an unthankful ’eart! 
Do you say that I do not thank him for 
it? Why do yousayso? You wrong 
me. Ido.” 

He talked on with a venomous look 
of conscious power; working his head 
backward and forward meanwhile, like 
a threatening snake, His words and 
expression gave her little promise of a 
kindly hearing; but she. was under a 
terrible necessity to speak, and in, a 
trembling voice she began her embassy. 
“ Peace, an instant,” said Parris, impe- 
riously waving his hand. “ Peace, un- 
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til I *ave taken care of the business of 
my own ’ousehold.” 

He hefted the piece of venison which 
was laid out for roasting ; then he look- 
ed into the pot, and carefully counted the 
turnips. “Spouse,” said he, ‘TI be- 
hold ‘ere sixteen turnips, whereas our 
ordinary daily ration is but twelve. 
What sayest thou to this, spouse. Are 
there not sixteen? I say there are.” 

“* Dear me, elder, do tell !’? respond- 
ed his helpmate, Care up her hands 
in deprecation. ‘Oh, laws! I know 
now, Elder; they was smaller; that’s 
it; they was a mite smaller.” 

“It is possible,” drawled the elder; 
then turningto the waiting suppliant, 
he said: “Now, Rachel More, what 
desire you? Speak quickly ; for is 
not my time short? Yea, verily, as 
the apostle says unto all, the time is 
short.” 

The girl was about to reply as well 
as her disposition to sob would let her, 
when the door flew open, and Elizabeth 
Parris entered, her yellow face stained 
with berries, and one dirty hand charged 
with a small basket. The elder again 
waved his hand in token of silence, and 
turning his back on Rachel, asked Eli- 
zabeth where she had been. ‘I’ve been 
berrying, sir,” she replied. “TI told 

ou where I was going, before break- 
ast, sir. I went with Charity Chubb.” 

‘** And had you no breakfast but the 
wild fruits of the forest—but berries, my 
love 7” demanded the anxious father. 

“Oh yes, sir; mother put some bread 
and cheese and sausage in my basket.” 

«And Charity Chubb, that poor in- 
fant, had she any breakfast?” contin- 
ued Parris, sentimentally. 

‘“‘No, father, she hadn’t any, and so 
I gave her some of mine.” 

“Elizabeth,” exclaimed the elder, 
with a look of alarm, and a tone of warn- 
ing solemnity, ‘we can’t board Charity 
Chubb—can we? I say we cannot. 
Who says we can board Charity 
Chubb ?” 

And he shook his head fiercely at 
Rachel, as if she had said so. 

“Charity gave me some of her break- 
fast one time,” muttered Elizabeth, in 
sulky self-justification. The elder felt 
himself rather beaten by this adroit de- 
fense ; he snuffled, shook his head again, 
and turned savagely upon Rachel. 
“Why do you keep me waiting?” said 
he. ‘*Ave I not twice, yea, thrice, told 
you that my time is precious? ’Eaven 
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forgive you for wasting moments 
should fans been commeontbed to om 
of my flock !”” 

“Oh, Elder Parris, have pity on my 
father,” was Rachel’s only answer. 

“‘ Your father!” returned Parris, strik- 
ing up into a bellow of indignation. 
‘‘ Have I ’armed your father? He is in 

rison, and likely to be ’anged—is he? 

ell, what is that tome? Did Isend him 
there? Or, was it his own infernal de- 
bauches with Satan, and his own devil- 
ish fury against both law and gospel? 
I tell you, that I ’ave nothing to do with 
him, except that my innocence is a con- 
demnation of his guilt. Yea, I tell you 
to your face, that I stand not responsible 
for your father’s being in a dungeon; 
nor shall I stand responsible for it, if he 
is led to Gallows Hill.” 

“Oh, forgive me, Elder Parris,” im- 
plored Rachel, with joined hands and 
wet cheeks. “I never meant to say 
that you sent my father to prison. But, 
I know you are very powerful; and I 
wanted to ask you to intercede for him, 
if, perhaps, you would be so good. Oh, 
please, say something for him before 
the court. You won’t let him die.if you 
can help it, will you, sir? Because he’s 
all the parent I have in the world; and 
my mother died when I was a little 
baby ; and I’ve loved him ever since, as 
if he was mother and father both. 
Won’t you, please, to be so pitiful as to 
intercede for him? Let them put him 
in prison, and keep him there a long 
while; only don’t let them kill him, 
sir.”’ 

Mrs. Parris seemed to be extremely 
affected by the poor girl’s agony, for 
she pulled a dirty apron up over her 
face, and burst into a mild roar of weep- 
ing. The elder himself was a little soft- 
ened. Rachel’s submissive air gratified 
his revenge; and her confession of his 
influence in the community flattered 
his conceit. But the next moment he 
thought of More’s fish-pole doubling 
across his legs, and of the bitter opposi- 
tion which the hunter had ever made to 
the witchcraft excitement and its sup- 

rters. His anger rose at the remem- 

rance, yet he quelled all its outward 
expression, and vestured himself in the 
garb of hypocritical humility. 

‘* Rachel,” said he, ‘you have ap- 

lied to one, who, in his weakness, is 
incapable of granting you aid. Behold 
me—I am no magistrate, no member of 
the council, no governor, no mighty po- 
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tentate. I am only a poor feeble shep- 
herd, in the tents of righteousness. It 
is not committed unto me, the keeping 
of prisons, and the loosing of captives, 
and the bonds of life and death. I ’ave 
no authority among men, to destroy, or 
tosave. I am a lamb among wolves, 
rather than a wolf among lambs. Will 
anybody say that I am a wolf among 
lambs? No, no, Rachel, you do me 
wrong.” 

Rachel began again with a sobbing 
“Elder Parris,” but he refused to hear 
her, and strode out of the room, shut- 
ting the door after him. Mrs. Parris, 
who had stopped crying by this time, 
having, apparently, been much edified 
and consoled by her husband's eloquence, 
stepped between Rachel and the door, 
as if to prevent the girl from following 
Parris, and wasting his valuable time 
any further. 

‘‘ Laws and testimonies, child,” said 
she, ‘don’t worrit him. He ain't ono 
of your idle heathen potentates who 
don’t know what to do with theirselves 
all day long, He’s a Christian preach- 
er, and he's got lecters to meditate, 
and ever so much else to work at.” 

All this time no one had signified to 
Rachel that she might sit down, so that 
she had remained on her feet, trembling 
in every fibre with the fatigue of pain- 
ful emotions; and now, in this moment 
of perished hope, the room whirled 
around her, the floor rose wavering, 
and she had to totter to a chair, to keep 
herself from falling with faintness. Mrs. 
Parris sprang quickly away from her, 
and stood at a little distance with 
hands and eyebrows uplifted. When 
she saw, however, that the girl only sob- 
bed and hung her head, she recovered 
courage and came forward, saying: 
“Dear life! feel afaint, do ye? I 
thought you was a going to have a manu- 
festation—Elizabeth, run quick and fetch 
a mug of water.” 

Rachel drank, and, as the color came 
back to her face, she arose, bade them 
good-by, and left the house. But she 
was still so dizzy, that she could not at 
first get into the saddle ; she leaned her 
forehead against it, and stood there mov- 
ing her lips for afew moments. That 
quiet old sorrel seemed to comprehend 
her grief, for he put his inquiring nose 
almost into her face, with all the sym- 

y of a kindly ancient family-horse. 
he felt absolutely grateful to the dumb 


animal—she patted him, talked to him, 
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and finally put her arms around his 
shaggy neck. 

“Laws and laws,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Parris in the window. ‘I wonder if 
that Rachel More ain’t one of ’em. I 
wonder if that old hoss is her familiar.” 

And the elder’s wife looked very sus- 
piciously after the sad-hearted girl, as 
she rode away homeward. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Ir is not worth while to relate Mrs. 
Bowson’s interview with Noyse. In 
reality, she succeeded as ill as Rachel, 
although the elder treated her with 
great civility, and made her many vague 
and incomprehensible promises. He 
counseled her to prayer, and resigna- 
tion; she must try to feel the hand of 
heaven through all these earthly an- 
guishes ; she must be strenuous in seek- 
ing to save her brother’s soul, whatever 
became of his body. He uttered these 
devout phrases from sheer habit, with- 
out any spiritual sensation of their 
power. His soul had shrunk within 
him under the fire of his passion; and 
his piety hung loose upon it, like the 
folds of a rhinoceros’s skin. His char- 
acter might have rattled inside of his 
profession, like the kernel of a shrivel- 
ed filbert within its shell. 

Elder Higginson came to see the two 
sorrowful women, without waiting till 
they wentto him. He could do nothing 
for them, however, except tell them in 
mild earnestness those same things which 
Noyse had said like a parrot. He con- 
fessed, with a mournful shake of the 
head, that his influence was almost gone 
in the village, and added: ‘* Well, per- 
haps I deserve it ; Lou ye I am wrong ; 
but time will tell; and if not time, then 
eternity. Let us look forward to that, 
Mistress Bowson, and we shall not feel 
the present to be so mighty and terrible. 
I would gladly do something for you, 
but I can do nothing for myself; at 
least, the plague has reached my own 
family. My daughter Ann, who mar- 
ried William Dollibar of Gloucester, she, 
too, has been cried out upon and appre- 
hended. I do not believe she is guilty, 
i cannot believe it. But God’s will be 
done.” 

Mark all this while worked yngx A 
and bravely to make interest in beh 
of the prisoner. He rode post-haste to 


. Boston, and solicited the countenance 


of Major Saltonstall and of the Rever- 
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end Samuel Willard; both of whom 
were known to be disgusted at the per- 
sistence and atrocity of the delusion. 
Saltonstall was very kind to the young 
man and gave him a letter to Justice 
Hawthorne, urging a merciful consider- 
ation of More’s case upon that influen- 
tial magistrate. Elder Willard lodged 
Mark in his own house, tried unavail- 
ingly to interest Cotton Mather in his 
object, and promised that if it were pos- 
sible he would himself attend the court 
and conduct More’s defense. 

As soon as Mark reached home he 
called on Hawthorne, and presented the 
letter. The justice read it attentively, 
spoke highly of Saltonstall, and was 
axogany polite; but he seemed 
perplexed how to offer anything but 
compliments, and presently fell into a 
brown study. Mark, therefore, took 
the talking upon himself, and went on 
stoutly, emphasizing his opinions by 
slapping his slouch hat as it lay across 
his monk **T think, ’squire,” said he, 
‘*that it is high time we asked some- 
body else to tell us what we are doing. 
We have got into such a lunatic state, 
that the man in the moon could judge 
for us better than we can judge for our- 
selves, The trials ought to be stopped, 
until advice comes from England what 
is the king’s opinion of them. It is 
my belief, that he would say we have 
been pulling up the tares and wheat 
together. hat do you suppose he 
would think, sir, of one of those sermons 
of Parris on witchcraft? Wouldn’t he 
laugh at us roundly for being led about 
through tears and blood, by such a fus- 
tian bell-wether as that?” 

“Very, likely, Mark; mayhap he 
would,”’ replied Hawthorne, with singu- 
lar coolness for a man who had been one 
of the leaders of the excitement. ‘ Par- 
tis is not an amazing preacher.” 

“« And yet,” continued the young man, 
with an indignant hit at the broad brim, 
“there are folk among us who take 
every word of Parris for gospel. Does 
it honor the gospel much, sir? or does 
it honor their brains ?”’ 

“Go on, Mark,” said the justice. “I 
am not surprised nor scandalized at 

our talking against Parris. I am no 
igot, thank heaven. People think that 
ane Hawthorne has been one of the 
leaders in this business; but Squire 
Hawthorne has been acting at the com- 
mand of the laws. He is a citizen and 
& magistrate ; not a fanatic.” 


Mark stared a little at the justice’s 
air of indifference and irresponsibility, 
and then resumed: ‘‘ Well, sir, don’t 
you think it is high time to stop the 
commitments and the trials until we can 
get some grave decision from the Old 
Country ?” 

“That may be,” was the reply. 
“Yes, it has a look of reason. Some- 
thing of that sort is what Major Salton- 
stall hints at in his letter.. Major Salt- 
onstall is a weighty, judicious person, 
and I have a great respect for his opin- 
ion. I am prone to believe, too, that 
many other persons are in that way of 
thinking. I have myself, even, been 
led to fear that we were going too fast 
and too far; and I am free to say that, 
whenever the law no longer demands 
commitments, I shall rejoice to cease 
issuing them. I will not be behind the 
public in moderation and clemency.” 

‘¢ Well, sir, now what can you do for 
Master More 7”? said Mark, with earn- 
est directness. ‘I wish you could help 
him, sir.” 

‘IT wish I could, Mark; that is, if he 
is innocent,” declared Hawthorne. 

‘Innocent!’ exclaimed the youth. 
“JT would call on heaven and earth to 
bear witness to his innocence.” 

‘“ Well, Mark,” retorted the justice 
with a pleasant humor, “if you could 
get heaven and earth into court to swear 
to that, I have no doubt he would be 
cleared. But, as you cannot, we must 

to find some other testimony.” 

‘* But can’t you make some move to 
aid him 7” urged the importunate youth. 
“‘Can’t you help me impeach the wit- 
nesses? Some of them are great ras- 
cals. Can’t you give me a hint that 
would favor him ?” 

‘* Why, my good young neighbor,” 
said the wise, fair-minded justice, ‘we 
must be careful and not separate one 
man’s case from the case of all his com- 
rades. What we do for one, we must 
do for allin like condition. That is 
arena the duty of us magistrates. 

e are bound, you know, to act as 


public men, and not as private friends 


of this or that accused person. We 
must be considerate and cautious, too, 
we magistrates. Still, I will cast about; 
I will try to devise something.” 

“+ Be in haste, then, I pray you, Mas- 
ter Hawthorne ; for time presses,”’ urg- 
ed the youth. “I will do anything you 
point out to me, no matter how danger- 
ous; I would lose my life to save 
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ter More’s. I don’t understand these 


law matters ; but you do, sir, and I hope 
advice you 


you will give me all the 
can.” 

“TJ like your bold spirit, Mark,’ said 
the justice. ‘You are a and 
clever lad; and I look to see you one 
of our first men some of these days. I 
hope you will be cautious, however, and 
have a care of committing yourself so 
as to lose your stand among us. I am 
almost sorry, for your sake, that you 
have so joined your interests with Mas- 
ter More. There isa great dislike to 
him in certain high quarters. Still, we 
will do what we can for him; we will 
do what we can. Only, I say again, we 
must not make a separation between his 
case and that of the others. He would 
never ask such a thing, depend upon 
i” 

And so Mark finally had to leave the 
courteous and politic magistrate, quite 
unable even to state to himself what had 
been promised, or what was to be 
done. 

During these unavailing efforts to aid 
More, the sixth of September arrived ; 
and six women, among whom was Mar- 
garet Cory, were put on trial for sor- 
cery. How anxiously Rachel, sister 
Ann, and Mark watched the proceed- 
ings of the court and awaited its decis- 
ion! It would be to them a token by 
which they could divine, with tolerable 
certainty, the fate of that other captive 
who was so dear to them. And when 
there appeared no merciful change in 
either judge or jury; when the verdict 
of guilty fell on each and all who stood 
at the bar, it seemed as if the seal of 
their despair was set, and their father, 
and brother, and friend, were already 
set apart for a shameful death. 

It was just at this crisis, on the even- 
ing which closed the trials, that, for the 
first time since the arrest of More, Noyse 
saw Rachel alone. Deacon Bowson was 
in the shop, and his wife was over at the 
Stanton’s, while Teague and Hannah 
were at work in the en. Rachel 
was sitting in front of the house, initiat- 
ing Sarah Carrier into the my of 
knitting. Sarah ran off as the elder 
entered the gate, for fear he would ask 
her the catechism. He shook Rachel’s 

and, giving it an affectionate pressure, 
and took the chair which had left 
by the escaped truant. ‘These are 
stormy days, Rachel,” said he; ‘black 
and portentous to our feeble spirits.” 
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The girl put her hand to her cheek te 
wipe away a tear, which had started 
downward. He absolutely shook with 
emotion, he loved her so, and sym 
thized so passionately with her speech- 
less grief. He forgot all prudence and 
self-respect; and suffered those thoughts 
to burst forth which dwelt and raged 
like restless prisoners in the secret 
chambers of his soul. ‘‘Oh, Rachel,” 
he said, in hoarse gasps, ‘‘why can 
you not love me? would save your 
father; Iwould dietosavehim! Should 
I not earn your love then? Should I 
not? Tellme. Why don’t you speak? 
Oh, you are too bad to tease.me so !”” 

Her face was ghastly pale, and her 
lips were wide apart as she listened to 
him, agitated by an unutterable conflict, 

“Why don’t you speak ?” he con- 
tinued. ‘ Don’t you wish to save your 
father? Are you willing to let him die 
rather than take me? Give up this 
other. He can do nothing for you; but 
Iean. I can save your father; I can 
save him be he ever so guilty. IfI do 
not, I will ask nothing.” 

Her head sank into her lap;. her 
hands quivered as they clutched her 
hair; she moaned and sobbed as if she 
werd stifling. As he looked at the love- 
ly neck which now lay bare, and saw 
the fevered blood which coursed through 
it, flushing it with beauty, the tempta- 
tion was too swift to be resisted, and, 
bending suddenly, he kissed it with 
passion. Perhaps she did not notice 
it; perhaps the interior s le was 
still undecided : at all events, she stir- 
red no further than to tremble with in- 
creased violence. He tried to seize one 
of her hands; to place his arm about 
her waist; for he was so wild with.a 


- surprised hope of victory that he neither 


thought nor cared who might see him. 
But this insolence broke her spell, and 
she started up facing him with cheeks 
that - tag on and with eyes hight 
cowed him by their ae i 
At that moment Noyse heard the gar- 
den gate creak, and saw Mark Stanton 
approaching. ‘ You will none of me, 
then?” he muttered, scowling at the 
girl. “But keep silence, or I will have 
your father hanged a thousand times.” 
He passed out of the yard and a 
ed rapidly away down the street. M 
of course, wanted to know the cause of 
Rachel's tears ; but, mindful of the warn- 
ing which had been given her, she kept 
silence, and the young man contented 





himself with supposing that she had 
made a useless appeal to Noyse in be- 
half of her father. ‘TI have got a ro 
mit for you to visit the prison,” said he. 
“T went to Master Curwin, but he 
wouldn’t hear to it. He is tearing mad 
now because he lost three teeth in the 
arrest; and he thinks the zeal of the 
Lord’s house iseating himup. He said 
you would be taking in files and witch 
instruments to your father to help him 
break jail. Then he said Master More 
would use the occasion to teach you 
some witchcraft or other, and so ruin 
our soul, I wouldn’t tell you such 
ful things, Rachel, only I want to 
warn you not to carry anything about 
you which they can take for puppets or 
witch trinkets. Well, I finally left him, 
and went to see Justice Hawthorne, who 
has just got back from Andover. He 
said he would see to it that Justice Cur- 
win was satisfied, and he gave me a per- 
mit on the spot.’ 

Mark produced aspecimen of cramp- 
ed chirography, and the two spent an 
hour in reading it over and commenting 
on it. 

Early in the morning, Rachel, sister 
Ann and Deacon Bowson were at the 
door of Salem jail. Daunton stammered 
through the permit aloud, and then con- 
ducted them into the cell of the hunter. 
How is it possible to describe the tears 
and smiles with which Rache) clung to 
her father! the manner in which she 
looked him in the eyes, patted his face, 
and smoothed his hair with her hand! 
What shall we say, too, of sister Ann? 
It is better to imagine it all than to 
spoil such scenes by awkward, helpless 
words. We will just observe John 
Bowson, however, forgetful apparently 
of his faith in witchcraft, sitting on the 
wretched straw bed, his knuckles in his 
eyes, and blubbering aloud. Giles Cory 
listens in deep but tearless sympathy. 

No moisture rose to More’s eyelids. 
He felt bound to hold to the very last 
an apeenng anpert before his fellow- 
captives and his persecutors. ‘* Cheer 
up, sister Ann,” he said.“ Be a brave 
girl, Rachel. Brother Bowson, don’t 
cry in the straw; if you moisten it 
much more, I shall catch cold to-night,” 

He was gay and confident apparent- 
ly; so much so that the women were 
inspirited rather than saddened by the 
interview. At last Rachel said she had 

‘something to tell him; and, putting her 
mouth close to his ear, she repeated 
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Noyse’s offer. He stared at her aston- 
ished, and then clenched his fist angrily. 
‘+ Little git ” he whispered, “ never 
speak to that man again. He is a sooti- 
er villain than Parris. He is the vilest 
of tempters to give 7 such a motive 
for breaking your faith. Be true to 
Mark, Rachel; for he is true to me. 
And don’t fear too much for my safety. 
Heaven will protect me. I feel sure of 
it, now that 1 know what rascals all my 
adversaries are.” 

When they left the prison, Deacon 
Bowson, still crying at intervals, set off 
for the house of Justice Curwin, resoly- 
ed to plead vigorously the cause of his 
oppressed relative. ‘‘’Squire,” said he, 
‘‘what’s the use of trying innocent 
men? Guilty men—that’s all well 
enough; I say so too: em; hang 
‘em. But innocent men, that’s another 
matter. There’s my brother-in-law, 
good Master More—” 

And here the poor man lifted up his 
voice and wept strenuously. Justice 
Curwin was struck perfectly dumb at 
this unexpected attack, and stared at 
the deacon with huge eyes of orthodox 
ey aevnp ** Master More innocent!” 
he finally gasped. ‘* What d’ye mean, 
deacon! Have you had a revelation to 
tell youthat? It must have been from 
Beelzebub, then. What, will you enter- 
tain revelations of such a demoniac pur- 
port?” 

‘*No,” shouted Bowson, “I won't 
entertain them. I haven’t had a revela- 
tion.” 

‘* What d’ye mean, then, by saying 
so positively that Master More is inno- 
cent?” asked the justice sharply. 

‘¢ He said so himself, and he looked 
so,” replied the deacon, beginning to 
cry again. 

‘¢ Oh, brother Bowson,” retorted Cur- 
win,’’ you never would do fora judge 
in Israel if you believed all that every 
fair-spoken Canaanite told you. Are 
we not warned of those who come nigh 
to deceive even the very elect? Look 
at this Master More, and see how he is 
the cause of sin in others. When I 
laid hands on him there, in the name of 
the law, and sought to arrest him, I 
grieve tosay that he provoked me to 
swear like a dragoon. You know that 
I have already confessed it and bemoan- 
ed it before the church; yea, at the 
last lecture day, I confessed it. And 
now, with the rowels of that sin in my, 
conscience, I feel doubly spurred up to 
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diligence in my magisterial duties. I 
must redeem that shame, iu so far as I 
can, by the good works of a merciful 
severity.” 

I will not detail the whole of this in- 
teresting conversation; it is sufficient 
to know that it entirely altered the per. 
suasion of John Bowson, and sent him 
away perfectly convinced of More’s 
guilt in respect to pig © 

Another incident of this day was, a 
dispute between Mark and that inde- 
fatigable conspirator, the pastor of 
Salem Village. They were both can- 
vassing the neighborhood for witnesses ; 
for the one was not much more anxious 
to save More than the other to procure 
hiscondemnation. Parris had gathered 
a squad of believers in the yard of a 
leading parishioner, and was rantin 
against the imprisoned hunter, with a 
the fervor that personal hate could add 
to the secret motives of his ferocious 

olicy. Mark came up, unobserved, and 
Cire away a respectable landholder, 
called Nathaniel Putnam. “ Master Put- 
nam,” said he, ‘* you know Thomas Bib- 
ber. He is going to witness against m 
friend Ag He is a drunkard ealt's 
liar, ali Salem is aware. But you told 
me once that he was a perjurer. I 
want you to swear to thatin court. I 
want to impeach his testimony. Such 
fellows ought not to be suffered in our 
courts, especially on cases of life and 
death.” 

He had got thus far, when Parris 
turned round, and perceivedhim. “Ay,” 
he shouted,” and there is another of 
those profane Sadducees, who will not 
believe the being of a devil lest they 
must thence infer the being of a God. 
There he is, doubtless engaged in his 
machinations to succor his comrade in 
Eee Come hither and speak up loudly 

efore us all. Let us hear what Beelze- 
bub ‘ath to say for himself. What, is he 
ashamed to speak ? Then it is the first 
time Satan was ever modest.” 

The assembly moved towards Mark, 
who stood his ground and flushed up to 
the forehead. “Collecting testimony 
for that infamous wizard, Henry More,” 
continued Parris. ‘I know your ways. 
Ihave heard of your whisperings, and 
your peepings, and your mutterings. 
Young man, while it is yet time, I coun- 
sel you to repent. Let go of that fire- 
brand of perdition, and suffer it to drop 
into the pit. Is he not a firebrand of 
Perdition? Hath he not set the whole 


country ablaze at his wickeduess. I tell 
you, to your face, he has. I tell you, to 
your face, he is a venomous adder of the 
tribe of the old serpent.” 

** Elder Parris, it isa lie !’’ cried Mark, 
beside himself with wrath, and advano- 
ing with clenched hands straight upon 
the bawling villain. The elder gave a 
per sad took ight, calling ¢ . 

and took to flight, calling on ‘hi 

friends to save him. Several persons 
stepped forward and faced the young 
man, who stood perfectly. still, looking 
after the clerical fugitive in amazement. 
“T would not have touched him,’’ said 
he, and turned about to resume his 
dialogue with Putnam. But that worthy 
had taken himself pff, and was now in 
the circle which again gathered about 
the minister. That evening, Mark was 
arrested and sentenced to twenty shil- 
lings fine and ten days of confinement, 
for an assault upon Elder Parris. 

The fifth day after this, that is, the 
seventeenth of September, had been de- 
Pr for the trial of More and eight 
of his fellow-captives. Giles Cory. was 
one of these eight ; but the heroic farm- 
er still refused to plead; and, accord- 
ingly, on the sixteenth, Herrick came 
into the cell, snarling: ‘‘ Now, Giles, 
you’ve wasted time enough for the court. 
We are going to ask you, for the last 
time, to speak. If you hold mum, as 
you have done, you go under the 
weights.” 

‘*Master Herrick,” replied Cory, 
‘‘what I want is, to have you put ’em 
all on at once, so as not to keep me in 
misery.” 

“‘The court doesn’t really mean to 
press any one, I hope,” said More. 
‘* That is a barbarous punishment, near- 
ly out of date. There have been very 
few cases of it fora long time. The last 
one pepeenedts the half-savage country 
of Wales, twenty-one years ago.” 

‘* Master More,” responded Herrick, 
‘¢there’s going to be a fresh case to- 
day, if this wrong-head don’t come out 
of his sulks. And the thing may come 
into high fashion again. ho knows? 
I should like to see it, for my part, if 
people won’t speak when they’re spok- 
en to.” 

‘‘ What’s the odds?” asked Cory. 
“T've got to die some way; only, if I 
won’t plead, I’m pressed to death; and 
if I will plead, I’m hanged to death, and 
damned into the bargain. No, Her- 
rick, you offer a sight too little for 
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ing; though I wouldn't take your of- 
er any way.” 

“Then you two others, you must go 
out,” said the sheriff, turning to More 
and a third prisoner who had lately 
shared the narrow room. ‘Get up, and 
come along. -I’ll loose yer. irons. 
They’re going to put him to it right 
rt) ” 

A terrible pallor, and a dampness 
‘like death, came over Cory’s face, as 
his fellow-captives approached to bid 
him a last farewell; but he showed no 
signs of flinching, and shook their hands 
with a firm grasp. ‘‘Hadn’t you bet- 
ter plead, Cory 7” said the new prison- 
er. “It’s easier than to be hung. Then, 
there’s.a chance they might clear you.” 

“No,” replied the farmer. ‘* They 
ha’n’t cleared Margaret. She’s a going 
to Gallows Hill; and I don’t care to 
live = that.” ais 

“ t you an easy deliverance, 
Giles,” said } More, shaking hands with 


“Thankee, Master More,” replied 
the simple, brave-hearted fellow. ‘If 
I could speak as youcan, I would plead 
end defend myself. But as it is, I 
think I do about right, don’t I? I shall 
never wrong the truth. Good-by.” 

They walked out and passed into the 
main dungeon, hurried along by that 
iron-hearted Herrick. A dozen prison- 
ers crowded the room to which they 
were conducted; but, so terrible was 
the expectation which filled them all, 
that there was a perfect, an awful si- 
lence. They knew what was going to 
happen; knew that they should over- 
hear something of the tragedy; and 
they felt, to the full, how tremendous was 
‘this method of impressing upon them 
the peril of refusing a confession. At 
moments, in their impatience, they whis- 
pered together, but hushed again when 
any noise reached them from the cham- 
ber of torture. After what seemed a 
long time, the patience of the judges 
appeared to be exhausted; for the pri- 
soners distinctly heard a dull sound like 
the dragging of heavy objects over the 
adjoining floor. Then passed away an- 
other dreary interval, and then stole 
upon their ears groans of prolonged and 
dismaying anguish ; after which, there 
rose, three times, a voice of stifled ago- 
ny, cryi ‘More weight! more 
weight ! more weight !” 

Another silence fell, 


and had grown 
intolerable in its oppression, when the 
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door opened, and Daunton entered, 
hastly to his forehead. ‘Oh, Lord! 

h Lord!” he repeated, and crouching 
down on a bed, covered his face with 
his hands. ‘* What is the matter, you 
villain ?” shouted More, in fierce indig. 
nation. ‘Don’t you like your own 
work ?” 

“Oh, Lord!” repeated the shudder- 
ing jailor. ‘Oh, that Herrick is 
mighty hard man. When the poor fel- 
low’s tongue was pressed out of his 
mouth he forced it in again with his 
cane when he was a dying.” 

O simple, yet awful words, chosen 
from the page of history in perpetuation 
of an incident of offensive horror! 
“ But stop,” says the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘stop, my conceited nineteenth, 
before you fling your stones at me. 
Have you no brutes of your own, who 
have helped now and then to roast a 
live negro? Have you no dunces of 
your own who have gone to midnight 
church-yards, in white robes, to be in at , 
the resurrection? Every century, my 
vain-glorious nineteenth, has its own 
glass house; and yours may yet be 
spacious enough to merit the name of a 
crystal palace.” 

Well, perhaps the seventeenth cen- 
tury is not so far out of the way ; and, 
perhaps, too, we ought not to be hard 
on an earnest, sincere age, which was 
willing to write out its convictions in its 
own blood. Is humanity to be allowed 
no faith, no wonders? Witchcraft is 

one; the devil and his angels are go- 
ing; and animal magnetism is a poor 
substitute. Is the imagination to be 
spoiled utterly, annexed and sequestrat- 
ed, province. after province, like Mexico 
and Hindostan? Is it to have illusion 
after illusion, and credence after cre- 
dence, extracted by this dreadful dent- 
ist whom we call philosophy? Are the 
chambers of the supernatural to be 
scoured forever, and all their fanciful 
cobwebs brushed down, by these terrible 
housemaids, the Sciences? Forbid it 
Jupiter, forbid it Isis and Tammuz, and 
and all ye helpless gods of the decayed 
past ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


On the seventeenth of September, Ra- 
chel saw her father walk, in manacles, 
between Sherriff Herrick and Justice 
Curwin, to the First Church of Salem. 
That building had lately become very 
dreadful to all eyes : first, as a templo 
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where the sacred law thundered forth 
its terrors with untiring fury; second, 
as a court of justice where the civil law 
dispensed no doom milder than the 
scaffold. 'Those who trembled there on 
the Sabbath under the sermons of fan- 
atical ministers, trembled there again on 
week-days under the sentences of fa- 
natical judges. The strong associations 
of fear capped ioere two a. ~ 
dy, judgments of tempo ea! 

pas pis Bh the death Stertial, in- 
to one chorus of desperation, which vi- 
brated through the place always. Who- 
ever sate there during divine service 
seemed to hear the shricking of con- 
vulsed witnesses, the complaints of 
hopeless prisoners, the stern plea of the 
prosecuting attorney, all closing forever 
in the fatal verdict of guilty. oever 
stood there during a civil trial seemed 
to hearthe priestly declamations against 
witchcraft, the threatening texts against 
unbelievers, the warnings of a condem- 
nation unspeakable and everlasting. 

It was, therefore, with an air of the 
sombrest disquietude that the people of 
Salem and of the surrounding country, 
even as far away as Boston, gathered 
to witness this trial of eight more of 
their fellow-citizens. The whole house 


was crowded with eager, anxious faces ; 
but they were no longer so universally 
grim and determined, as in the earlier 
rosecutions ; many of them were rest- 
ess and alarmed now, as if the audience 


itself were on trial. There was a press- 
ing forward, a rising on the seats, a 
confused hum and official cries for si- 
lence, as More entered ; and on his firm 
countenance were steadily fixed a thou- 
sand eyes, curious, angry, suspicious, 
apprehensive, pitiful, and admiring. 
The judges surveyed him with grave 
disfavor, mingled with an inquietude 
that was almost trepidation. The jury- 
men whispered eagerly to each other, 
or, perhaps, bent down their eyes fixed- 
ly, as if in silent prayer. The six or 
eight elders who were present moved 
about in a restless excitement, whisper- 
ing with the judges and magistrates, or 
gliding up and down the pulpit stairs. 
Thomas Newton, of Boston, lately ar- 
rived from the old country, one of the 
few lawyers whom New England could 
then maintain, or even tolerate, was 
there as the prosecuting attorney. 
Slender, sharp-faced, hook-nosed, with 
small, sore, uneasy, gray eyes; eager, 
hungry, and yet sneaking in his air, he 
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sat at a little table, twiddling a pen in 
his bony fingers, and watching every- 
thing and every from under ‘his 
sandy eyebrows. If one of the 

or elders spoke to him, he jumped out 
of his chair, and his freckled face shone 
with smiles and complaisance. When 
he talked to them about More, he made 
motions at him with his pen, as if he 
were going to impale him on it, and 
stick him up against the wall like a nata- 
ralist’s beetle: ‘ bayer looked at po 
spectators, it was with a greedy 
calculating glance, which ‘seemed to 
surmise how many of them he should 
yet have to try, and whether the busi- 
ness of trying them would put mone 
in his purse. If any one met him with 
a broad, bold,‘ yeoman-like stare, his 
eye dodged to the right or left and then 
returned again, with the mingled cow- 
ardice and impudence of a jackal fright- 
ened for a moment from a dead body. 
This marf had not been able'to geta 
living in England; ‘‘ but Heaven,” he 
said, ‘had opened to him a wide field of 
profitable usefulness in this afili 
colony.” 

In the pulpit sat Noyse, his face so 
hidden by his hands, that not even the 
people in the galleries could see its ex- 
pression ; nor did he more than half un- 
cover its pallor to the busy elders; who, 
from time to time, rustled up to confer 
with him. The — part of these 
zealous persuaded ministers: absolutely 
envied the wretched man: his task of 
opening the court with prayer. ‘“ Broth- 
er,” muttered Cotton Mather, ‘ what 
an awakening duty you have! — Be bold 
in your supplication. Make it not merely 
a petition unto heaven, but an exhorta- 
tion = an ogee oy unto — I 
also have sought, with groanings, for a 
good issue. I apprehend that we are 
fan to sift a wnen ra with a devout 

» and without re to persons. 
And it is likely that here we have the 
great ringleader of the witcherafts ; him 
who hath inveigled all the others into the 
covenant of Satan.’ Oh, brother, how I 
envy you this beautiful opportunity !” - 

Noyse replied, by care Age 
Mather to perform the duty in his place. 
He was sid, and worn out with previous 
labors, he said; and, at the best, he was 
unworthy of officiating on an occasion 
of such particular gravity: His face 
was so pale and as to command 
belief to his story. Mather expatiated 
a little on his own grievous incapacities ; 





observed, that the pinch was indeed, yes, 
in. a truth; a most pressing one ; 
and, with a twinkle of gratitude in his 
stern eye, accepted the proffered dis- 
tinction. 

In one of the foremost pews, between 
Master and Mistress Bowson, sat Rachel, 
her eyes fixed on her father, in agony 
at his peril, and in amazement at his 
calmness. When he saw her, he gave 
her such a smile, that she thought he 
was confident of escape, and, for a mo- 
ment, smiled back to him again. He 
stood facing the judges—glancing from 
them to the jury, the attorney, the au- 
dience—a little paler than usual, though, 
pene, only from his imprisonment, 

ut dignified, undismayed, and evidently 
determined to fight his battle to the last. 

Presently, Herrick ascended the pul- 
pit stairs, and signified to the two elders 
there that the court was ready to open. 
Mather rose, lifted his eyes to heaven, and 
uttered a prayer, which sounded very 
much like a brief, powerful charge to the 
jury, if not like a direct plea for the 
prosecution. It mentioned more than 
one telling circumstance, hinted at more 
than one plausible argument, against the 

risoner. Noyse heard only a confused 


um of words, sounding to him as if 
from afar off, as if spoken in some dis- 
tant planet. Rachel and sister Ann 


bent their heads, and prayed in another 
language, and with a far different mean- 
ing, from the zealous speaker. Deacon 
Bowson evidently forgot all things else, 
in his anxiety to catch every gas a4 
fell from the gifted and famous young 
elder. More stood calmly, his eyes fix- 
ed on the floor, and his chained arms 
folded. 

At the end of the prayer, a whisper 
of satisfaction ran through the crowded 
audience. It intimated partly a concur- 
rence in the sentiments of the petition ; 
but partly, too, mere approval of its fit 
selection of texts, and its terse, fluent ex- 
‘pression ; for the old Puritans were con- 
noisseurs of prayers, as we, their suc- 
cessors, are of speeches for Buncombe. 
Then the indictment was read, charging 
More, in the usual formula, with sorcery 
and witchcraft upon Thomas Bibber, 
Temperance Bibber, and Elizabeth Par- 
ris. Glancing at Rachel, as if he ad- 
dressed her quite as much as the coyt, 
More responded, in a clear voice, ‘* Not 

ilty.”. He was to make his own de- 

se; for Elder Willard had been de- 
tained at Boston by sickness; and in 
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that era of colonial law, there was no 
professional counsel for the prisoner. 
The first witness whom Newton caus- 
ed to be summoned was Temperance 
Bibber, the housekeeper of Elder Noyse. 
Forward shambled, with an unstead 
leer, a sallow-cheeked, red-nosed 4 
wife, who fell down at More immediately 
and gave vent to a very drunken kind 
of howl. After the usual convulsions, 
kicks and clamor, she took the oath, and 
proceeded to perjure herself in the ordi- 
nary semi-insane style of the afflicted. 
Stoughton, who was full of cortain phi- 
losophical theories concerning witch- 
craft, would have been glad to hedt 
about venefic particles, preternatural 
excrescences, and thaumatographic phe- 
nomena; but Newton was too keen and 
practiced a lawyer to perplex the wit- 
ness by any such necromantic bombast, 
and so he allowed her to tell her own 
story, or only quickened her invention 
by the plainest questions. She told 
what she had to say in a thick voice, 
but with a glibness of narration and a 
minuteness of detail which made Ra- 
chel’s heart sink, and secured the in- 
stant faith of Deacon Bowson. * Mas- 
ter More,” said she, “thas been at me 
once to take me aloft into a high moun- 
tain, whereby he showed me glories and 
mighty kingdoms, which same I was to 
have, when I would sign his red book, 
and list for Satan. Also, I confess, with 
shame and sorrow, that I’ve tended var- 
ous witch-meetins; nigh upon half-a- 
dozen praps ; all of um close round here, 
in the woods, most part. I’m sorry to 
say, truly I be, that Master More was 
there, too, and seemed to be chief power, 
like. Master More had a trumpet, and 
blew it like he was the angle of the last 
day, whereat, lots of witches come flock- 
ing through the air, all on broomstaffs, 
and such like. The meeting was nigh 
the woods, hereabout, on a shies where 
there was grass very level to dance on, 
whereby lay a cart-track, with marks 
of hosses’ feet. Furthermore, a little 
black devil was at hand, bearing cakes, 
roast meat, wine, and good beer, which 
served us for a feast to make merry 
withal. This same blackamoor devil 
then sat on a stump, playing upon 4 
pipe or cittern, making music for us to 
dance. Whereat Master More jumped 
on another stump (white oak, if I mis- 
remember not), and made exhortation to 


_us to vex Salem, with continual molesta- 


tions, until Christ’s kingdom should be 
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cast down, headforemost. After that, 
we mounted our broomstaffs, and made 
homewards, Master More leading us, and 
riding at a sharp pace, about a yard and 
a half from the ground. Whereby my 
staff broke, and I catched a fall, hurting 
my left cheek, as the honable court may 
see with their own eyes,” 

“ May it pleeae the court,” interrupt- 
ed More, “I desire permission to ques- 
tion the witness.’’ 

Stoughton frowned, and muttered that 
the prisoner wished to create delays; 
but finally acceded, with an ungracious 
air, to the request. ‘Temperance,” 
said More, ‘is it not true that you have 
but a poor appetite ?” 

“ Yea, that it is,” replied the woman. 
‘My appetite is clean gone from me. 
I can’t eat a blessed morsel, and all from 

our blistering witchcrafts, which have 
like to be the death of me.” 

“Then, Temperance, how do you 
live ?” continued More. 

“Tt ain’t living, that it ain’t,” said 
Temperance. ‘ And I’d die outright, 
only through heaven’s mercy, I can 
drink yet.’ 

“Do you pretend to say that you 
live on water ?’’ asked the prisoner. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Temperance. 
“ And what’s more, I declare to the hon- 
able court, that I can’t take water, my 
stomach won’t abide it.’’ 

“My Lord,”’ broke in Newton hastily, 
“this is a waste of time, precious time, 
very precious time. Is it not enough, 
that the court is disturbed and delayed 
by the miserable afflictions of the wit- 
nesses, but it must also be arrested by 
procrastinating and unprofitable ques- 
tions. I havea case in point from Sir 
Matthew Hale’s trial of that astonishing 
witch—” 

“Bear with me an instant, Master 
Attorney,” said More. “I wish to get 
at the kind of drink that an afflicted 
ee is able to abide. The apeeere 

as a general, as well as a particular, im- 
portance.’ 

_ Newton was about to continue his ob- 
jections ; but Judge Sargeant requested 
that the prisoner might be allowed to 
speak ; and More, accordingly, went on : 
“Temperance, when everything else 
fails you, do you not find that strong 
liquors afford some relief ?’” 

“Yea, that they do,” hiccoughed the 
Woman. “Somehow rum seems to get 
down when all else goes awry and comes 
nigh to choke me.” 
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“Do you mean to say that you can 
drink nothing but rum?” asked More, 
as if surprised. 

“To the honoble courtI will say 
freely,” answered Temperance, evident- 
ly thinking that she was making a strong 
case of it, “yea, I will declare as true 
as I stand here, that I have been so tor- 
mented as that, for these seven days 
now gone to-day, I haven’t eat nor 
drunk a sup besides rum.” 

“ That is all that I have to ask,”’ said 
More. The jurymen rubbed their heads, 
exchanged glances, and looked as if 
they had conceived a slight prejudice 
against the evidence of Temperance 
Bibber. Newton saw the point that 
had been made against him, and dis- 
missed his witness in a hurry. Next 
came forward poor Margaret Jacobs, 
white, trembling, crouching, as if crush- 
ed almost to earth by some ponderous 
terror or shame. She took the oath 
with no convulsions, but with a ghastly 
look of affright and remorse ; and, when 
asked if she had been at any witch com- 
munions, she hesitated a moment, as if 
even then she would revoke her lying 
confession. But the judges faced her 
with stern gravity; the eyes of the 
jurymen waited in expectation; that 

reat multitude had come to hear her 

‘alse witness; and, through her scared 
imagination, she saw the prison, the 
cart, and the gallows. Her bloodless 
lips parted once or twice without speak- 
ing; and then she gasped forth the tale 
that she had been set to tell. “Oh Lord! 
oh God, have mercy onme! Oh, yes, I 
was at a witch meeting—at Salem Vil- 
lage—a little off the meeting-house. 
About a hundred men and women— 
some with rapiers. Master More—was 
there—with a trumpet—bread and wine 
—sacrament. Carried there on a stick 
—no other meeting—that’s all. Oh, 
yes, Saturday last, the devil carried my 
shape to—to Salem Village—and afflict- 
ed Mercy Parris by ery | my hand.” 

Here she stopped, and looked pite- 


ously at the judges, as if begging them 


to ask no more. ‘Go on, witness,” 
said Newton, sharply. “Tell the court 
if Master More uttered anything of 
note at this meeting you speak of.” 

The wretched woman gasped again, 
steadied herself by clutching the side 
of a pew, and rushed on with her story 
in a blind desperation. “Oh, yes— 
Master More spake much that I could not 
hear—other things to the purpose—we 
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must destroy Salem Village, beginnin, 

at the minister's hidinetoeton the 
churches—set up Satan’s kingdom— 
after which all will be well. With him 
was a devil like an Indian. And now I 
beg pardon of God, and the honorable 
magistrates, and all God’s people—and 
I maby ask the prayers of God’s 

le.” 

Bad thus she ended, seeming as if 
she would drop dead with fear, grief, 
and self-reproach. As he whom she 
accused looked steadily in her face, it 
was evident that she, the accuser, was 
alone miserably conscience-stricken ; 

et Stoughton and the great mass, per- 
s, of that mulfitude, saw in Margaret 
only a repentant sinner, and in More, 
only a hardened child of Satan. He 
made no observation on her testimony, 
and suffered het to leave the stand with 
no reproof beyond a look. Noyse sur- 
mised whether he were really guilty: 
the deacon thought, of course, that he 
was silent from conscious turpitude ; 
and his sister wondered that he did not 
try to confound that lying witness. It 
is doubtful whether any person in the 
church, whether even Rachel, under- 
stood that moment of sublime forbear- 
ance, the noblest moment, perhaps, in 
the whole life of More. 

Testimony was now brought forward 
to show that old Bridget Bishop, the 
first witch who had gone to Gallows 
Hill, was the foster-mother of the pris- 
oner. The inference was plain: he 
had been nursed in sorcery; he had 
learned it with his first accerts. But 
it would be tiresome beyond endurance, 
to detail the imbecile gibberish which 
thirty witnesses in succession poured 
into the tunnel-like ears of the court 
and spectators. No interest could arise 
from such a chaos of stupidities and 
contradictions, except that of beholding 
them fused by superstition into one in- 
fernal torrent for the undermining of a 
noble innocence. Some particulars of 
the testimony were insults to More as 
a gentleman, and others, insults to him 
as a man. Wrinkled Granny Good 
bared her skinny arm, and showed the 
dints of teeth which she swore were his. 
Just,” exclaimed More indignantly, 
“just as if I would bite such a dirty 
shriveled limb of ugliness as that !" 
Thomas Bibber affirmed that he had 
been haunted by the spectre of a woman 
who said that she was More’s wife, and 


that her husband had murdered her. 
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The hunter stepped forward and bent 
such a look of upon this malignant 
liar, that he checked himself and took 
refuge in a convulsion; on recovering 
from which, he pretended to have lost 
his memory. 

One great _ of the prosecution 
was, to prove that the bodily strength of 
More was beyond human powers, and 
80, aarpelte, lerived from the aid of evil 
spirits. ine persons. swore that he 
had done things beyond the powers of 
a fae that he had li heavy 
guns, by putting one finger in the 
muzzle ; that he had handled barrels 
full of cider or molasses, as if they 
were empty 5 that he had repeatedly 
tripped three stout men together in a 
wrestling match; and that, on the oc- 
casion of his arrest, he had resisted a 
dozen constables almost even-handed. 
Teague Rooney was called in here, and 
bullied out of some very unwilling testi- 
mony. It seems that he had beheld the 
skirmish back of Goody Cory’s cottage, 
in which More had so vigorously fivored 
Elder Noyse and Justice Curwin. With 
the born admiration of an Irishman for 
good fighting qualities, he had spread 
about the fame of this encounter, and 
affirmed in divers places that ‘* Masther 
More was ayqual to an entire church- 
ful of eldhers and magistrates.” Now 
he found himself obliged to repeat the 
story just where he would'have been 
glad not to remember anything about 
it. But he soon got interested in the 
sound of his own voice, and related the 
whole circumstance with great gusto. 

** Witness,” said Newton, “ did not 
the prisoner get a quick and complete 
advantage over Justice Curwin?” 

‘Oh, yer honor, it was plisant to 
see what an advan he got. He tuk 
him be the slack of his coat and flung 
him in the cabin as if he wor a 
basket of chips. Thin he doubled him 
up, and thin he sthraitened him out as 
*twas beautiful to behowld.” 

‘‘Didn’t it seem to you,” continued 
the lawyer, ‘that aster More’s 
strength was prodigious, or, rather, pres 
tigious ?” 

“What, yer honor?” said Teague 
growing cautious again at the sound of 
that well-known word prestigious. — 

“T ask you,” repeated the inquisitor 
‘‘ whether the strength which the pris- 
oner showed in the scuffle had not some- 
what of a legerdemain look—somewhat 
supernatural and unearthly ?” 
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‘Perhaps if I understood the ques- 
tion I could answer it betther,” replied 
Teague, assuming an air of helpless 
perplexity. 

“Speak out, witness,” interposed 
Stoughton, impatiently. “Do you not 
think that Master More must have been 
a wizard to do such things as you saw 
him do?” 

“ Faix,” said Teague, ‘if Sampson 
was a wizard, why, then, perhaps 
Masther More’s one. And between 
him and Masther Curwin, it sthrikes me 
that Masther Curwin is the wakest 
wizard of the two. Masther Curwin is 
the weightiest ; but Masther More is so 
wees x tart !”” ital 

Rachel, who was gazing steadfast 
at her father, had the delight of sechig 
him smile. Curwin, seated close by the 
witness stand, looked excessively red 
and astonished. As for Teague, he 
had done more harm than to the 
prosecution, and was shuffled out of the 
way ignominiously. On the whole, al- 
though the enormity of More’s strength 
was fully proved, it remained doubtful 
what impression had been made upon 
the jurymen as to its origin. 

Another great point of the accusation 


was, the hostility of More to the witch- 
craft movement, and particularly his 
violence against the afflicted ones. 
Parris, Noyse, Curwin, Indian John, 
and half a dozen others, some of them 
children, set this charge beyond the 


ssibility of denial. He had left 
ruises upon the possessed persons 
harder to cure than those made by 
spectres ; had repeatedly spoken of the 
Honorable Court as the Dlubidnaiphio 
Court, and of some of the reverend 
elders as the reverend dotards; had de- 
clared holy Master Hale of Beverly to 
be worse than a hail of fire and brim- 
stone; had said that Elder Parris’s in- 
fluence was powerful just in the sense 
that the stench of a rotten horse is 
powerful. More listened with a con- 
temptuous smile to these statements, 
and made no attempt to contradict 
them; yet it was this part of the evi- 
dence, unquestionably, which most pre- 
pies the jury against him, although, 
irectly, it had nothing to do with the 
indictment. 

Noon passed over the trial: evening 
came upon it, and yet it was not com- 
pleted. The last foaming and clamor- 
ous witness had just told his story as 
sunset flung its long shadows and rich 
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lights through the village. The court 
was adjourned until morning, and tho 
spectators went home to gossip, and 
dispute, and wonder, and ride the night- 
mare. Some thought that the prisoner 
would not be convicted, and a still 
amg number hoped so, although per- 

aps silently ; while the masses were 
confident of his condemnation, and de- 
sired it with a kind of fury. The lead- 
ers of the delusion awaited the morrow 
in a very comprehensible state of anx- 
iety. More had thus far conducted his 
defense with great skill; he had nulli- 
fied the credibility of some of the testi- 
mony; he had outgeneraled and con- 
founded the attorney on several occa- 
sions; and, from his large reading, hig 
readiness, his powers of satire, it was 
to be feared that he would make a plea 
of dangerous plausibility. In short, 
Mather, Parris and company felt that 
the car of Juggernaut was in great dan- 
ger of being arrested in its progress. 

itherto, no one had been ‘cleared, and 
the bloody wheels had rolled on with 
the greatest ease imaginable; but there 
was no telling what might not happen to 
Juggernaut, and even to Juggernaut’s 
friends, if such a slanderous and desper- 
ate opposer as More should escape. It 
might lead to opening the prisons and 
letting all the witches loose again upon 
the community ; or, worse still, it might 
end in filling those same prisons with 
a crowd of respectable magistrates and 
elders. Still, on the whole, they hoped 
for better things, and went to sleep tol- 
erably confident of the aid which they 
all demanded of heaven. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On the morrow, in a house crowded 
to suffocation, yet noiseless with anxi- 
ety, Newton opened his plea for the 
prosecution. It would be absurd in me 
to report such a flourish of trumpery ; 

erhaps rather more absurd than it was 
in this ancient barrister to utter it. It 
was keen, logical, and vigorous in each 
of its parts, because the speaker’s mind, 
although not a broad one in grasp, was 
remarkably accurate in perceiving the 
relation of details. But it was a ridicu. 
lous incoherence in its totality, because 
lies and superstitions can be fashioned 
into nothing better. Yet what triumph 
it conveyed to the leaders of the delu- 
sion, what sickness of heart to. Rachel, 
what trembling conviction to Deacon 
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Bowson and the majority of his fellow- 
hearers! A boa-constrictor, after daub- 
ing an animal with its saliva, will swallow 
it whole; and superstition had changed 
three quarters of the people who crowd- 
ed the First Church of Salem into boa- 
constrictors ; so that, in the most natural 
manner possible, fhey daubed the at- 
torney’s speech with their abundant 
credulity, and took it down without 
choking. They agreed with him that 
More’s strength was preternatural, and 
must come from Satan. They nodded 
to each other in grim assent, when he 
represented More’s opposition to the 
witchcraft investigations as affording a 
strong presumption of his alliance with 
the powers of sorcery. They bowed in 
complete conviction when he quoted 
Keeble on the common law, chapter 
Conjuration; Sir Matthew Hale’s trials 
of witches, printed in 1682; Glanvyl’s 
collection of witch trials in England and 
Ireland ; Bernard’s Guide to Jurymen; 
Baxter’s histories of witches; Cotton 
Mather’s Memorable Providences re- 
lating to witchcraft. For positiveness, 
for concurrence, for respectability, the 
combination of authority was tremen- 
dous, and to them irresistible. How 
could plain New England men doubt of 
sorcery when the greatest Chief-Justice 
of the Crown had not doubted, when 
the writer of the Saint’s Rest had not 
doubted? They wondered that More 
was not stricken to the earth by such 
an exposure of his turpitude; they took 
it for granted that the jury would not 
leave its place before hurling upon him 
a verdict of anathema, maranatha. The 
close of Newton’s shrill vociferation 
was followed by an applausive mur- 
mur of whispers and undertones, while 
Mather and Parris stepped forward, in 
a glow of enthusiasm, to congratulate 
the barrister on his more than Ciceronian 
effort. 

‘“‘ Prisoner,” growled Stoughton, in a 
voice which a judge of now-a-days 
would be ashamed to use in passing 
sentence; ‘prisoner, have you any- 
thing to say for yourself?” 

More rose from the bench on which 
he had been seated, and, ste ping for- 
ward in full view of all, lifted te shack- 


led hands above his head. The striking 
gesture, and the clank of the iron drew 
every eye, and secured instantly the 


completest attention. “Gentlemen of 
the jury,’’ said he, “I have to tell you 
how I came by these bonds. Three 
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, twelve men, after midnight, 
like rs, entered my dwelling by 
violence. They produced no legal 
warrant; they struck, without warn. 
ing, the first blow; they treated me, 
not like an English subject, but like an 
alien and a savage. When I regain my 
liberty, I shall call upon this honorable 
court to punish those men for their ir- 
regular and illegal conduct.’’ 

here was @ murmur of surprise at 
this bold and dexterous attack upon the 
prosecution. Justice Curwin turned 
crimson with astonishment and confu- 
sion; for he held the law in infinite re- 
spect when he knew what it was; and 
he was inexpressibly shocked at the 
charge of having violated any of its 
sacred formula. 

‘* Gentlemen,” continued More, ‘such 
an arrest could not have been commit- 
ted a-year agone in Salem, and could 
not be now, in some parts of New Eng- 
land. Our people had not then granted 
more than papal influence to a few of 
its spiritual leaders; and the law acted 
with its proper gravity and ceremony 
because it was not yet directed and 
urged on by irresponsible persons.” 

‘** Prisoner,” broke in Stoughton, 
loudly, “you are not set there to vilify 
the law. You are not set there to vilify 
the ministry. You are set there to an- 
swer for your own neck. Speak to that 
point, or keep silence.” 

“Gentlemen,” resumed More, “I stand 
here indicted for sorcery and witchcraft 
upon Thomas Bibber, Temperance Bib- 
ber, and Mercy Parris. What has this 
charge to do with the prattle about my 
strength, my switching of certain chil- 
dren, my neglect of family prayer? 
How many pounds must a man be able 
to lift in order to make it positive that 
on a certain day he entered Master Par- 
ris’s keyhole? Because he whipped 
Johnny Bullock on the first of Septem- 
ber, does it follow that he bewitched 
Thomas Rule on the thirtieth of Au- 
gust? But Thomas Bibber falls down 
and howls at me, they say, showing 
clearly that I afflict him with sorceries. 
Has Thomas Bibber never been put in 
the stocks for falling down and howling 
in the Ship Tavern at his bottle of rum? 
And such as he in character, the scum 
of our village, are at least two-thirds of 
those who have sworn against me. 
hold here in my hand a letter, written 
to a friend of mine by the Reverend 
Cotton Mather, which contains these 


weeks 
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words: ‘ Though some of the afflicted 
are good people, yet others of them, and 
such as are most flippant in accusing, 
have a far other character.’ ” 

He paused for a moment as if to allow 
Mather to reply; but that loquacious 
personage, for once, thought best to re- 
main silent. 

“As for the respectable among the 
witnesses,” continued More, ‘I know 
that some of them have only been 
brought to testify by the most vehement 
urgings, and even by bodily tortures. 
You yourselves discovered that James 
and Justus Dawson had refused to say 
anything until they were tied neck and 
heels for an hour together. Others I 
look upon as partially crazed, or alto- 
gether so; for I have noted in them two 
symptoms which are peculiar to lunatics. 
One is that love for the color of red, 
which they show by talking so much of 
red books and letters written in blood; 
the other is, that they constantly change 
their stories, and not only contradict 
each other, but also their own selves.” 

“Prisoner,” interrupted Stoughton, 
pompously, ‘take notice that the court 
understands these contradictions to come 
from the devil, who, to save his faithful 
servants, takes away the memories and 
imposes on the brains of these poor af- 
flicted people.” 

‘*Then,” said More, ‘ how dare the 
honorable court believe them at all? 
How can it distinguish between their 
truth and the devil’s lies ?”’ 

“Even the Evangelists disagree on 
some minor particulars,” observed 
Stoughton. 

** Would you have us argue,’’ retort- 
ed More, “ that the devil took away the 
memories and imposed on the brains of 
the Evangelists 2°’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor gasped, 
but could not find an answer to this re- 
partee. ‘ 

‘Then, too,” continued More, ‘is it 
not absurd to call on those to swear by 
Christ who profess to have given them- 
selves over to Satan? The King’s at- 
torney says, indeed, that they have re- 
pented; but he does not bring so much 
as the devil to bear witness to their re- 
pentance: and yet he might have done 
80; for, on other points of the case, the 
devil’s testimony is accepted without 
the slightest suspicion. For instance, 
several of the afflicted swore that I came 
to them disguised, and that they only 
knew it was I because a demon told them 
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so. Suppose the demon had informed 
them that the disguised person was Mas- 
ter Newton, would that gentleman have 
been so earnest in insisting upon the 
truth of demoniac information? How 
curious it is, by the way, that the tes- 
timony of the devil and of our pious 
elders, Parris and Noyse, should all be 
on the same side! Yet it is even so: 
first the angel of the pit witnesses against 
me; then the angelof the church of 
Salem Village. For my part I cannot 
conceive why either of them should be 
my enemy, if I were really one of those 
who try to undermine religion. But, to 
go on, it seems that, not only the fiends 
accuse me of being a wizard, but I ac- 
cuse myself of being one. Forinstance, 
Elizabeth Parris says that I haunted her, 
concealed in a cloak, and that she would 
not have known who it was had I not 
told hermy name. Now, let us suppose 
such a case with regard to some other 
crime than witchcraft: let us imagine 
that Thomas Bibber here, covered by a 
mask, robs me on the highway; let us 
further imagine that, having taken my 
purse, he tells me he is Elder Noyse. 
Would any sensible man believe, would 
any court decide, on such testimony, 
that Elder Noyse had committed the 
crime ? Would not eo say, on 
the contrary, that of all men in the 
world, he was the most certainly inno- 
cent? No; it is not natural to think 
that I would so idiotically expose my- 
self; especially when I am represented 
to be so astute and wary in other re- 
spects.”’ 

Stoughton thought that he saw an op- 
portunity here to revenge his late defeat, 
and spoke out confidently : ‘* Doubtless, 

risoner, it was a judicial blindness sent 
or your destruction.” 

“JT think,” replied More quickly, 
‘that my destruction is more likely to 
come from a blind judiciary.” 

The rejoinder was a sharp one, but it 
robably did him more harm than good. 
t may have startled some of the audi- 

ence into questioning the wisdom of the 
judges; but it prejudiced the judges, 
and even the jury, more bitterly against 
him. Still, he went on boldly, in a tone - 
almost majestic in its scorn and defiance. 

‘What nonsense and wickedness is 
this, that they call the new philosophy ! 
Our attorney and Elder Noyse and many 


others talk of venefic and malignant par- 


ticles, which shoot from the eyes of 
witches and enter the bodies of the af- 
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flicted. If so, then Satan gives his fol- 
lowers more power than God gives his. 
There is no good man who pretends that 
his eye can eject healing particles to 
cure these fabulous, or any real, mala- 
dies. Is it likely that the devil alone 
works miracles in New England ? 
“But there isan evil genius at the 
bottom of all this, our amazing delusion ; 
a tempter of a most gross and fleshly 
nature, yet untiring and artful as an evil 
spirit. There is a man among us afflict- 
by base passions, such as a love of 
money—by weak passions, such as a 
love of notoriety—and by wicked pas- 
sions, such as revenge—who planted 
this vine of death among us, who has 
fostered it with his whole care, and who 
assiduously trains it so that it may drop 
its poison into the very heart of New 
England. From being unknown and 
almost despised, he has gained a mas- 
tery over our first intellects, and an in- 
fluence in our highest councils. And if 
any one thinks it impossible that a man 
of vulgar and stupid nature should gain 
such an ascendancy over us, let him re- 
member that just such another man de- 
ceived the best spirits of old England 
into infamous follies and atrocities. I 


mean Titus Oates, whom I assert to 


have been the great exemplar and fore- 
runner of our Elder Parris.” 

“ Hold there, impudent calumniator!” 
thundered Stoughton. 

‘Please, your excellency, let this 
wretched man proceed,” said Parris, in 
a loud whisper, advancing, and holding 
up his hands, with an air of unexampled 
humility. ‘I am willing to be reviled, 
even as my Master was reviled.” 

The lieutenant-governor fell back, 
shaking his indignant head; and More 
continued : Let it be noted, that this 
is an age of such men; an age of false 
accusers, and fabricated conspiracies. 
Titus ‘Oates was the founder of a new 
style of wickedness, which, since his day, 
has become our peculiar national sin, 
and will, some day, work out its peculiar 
national judgment. From an obscure, 
and beggarly vicarage, he raised himself, 
in a week, to luxury, fame and power; 
and no wonder he was imitated by Bed- 
loe, Dangerfield, Tuberville, Fuller, and 
other such needy villains. The infec- 
tion reaches us also, and impoverished 
rascality demands that we, too, should 
have our false plot, and innocent vic- 
tims. But, inasmuch as there is no 
earthly being or court here to intrigue 
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against, we men and women.of Salem are 
accused of intriguing against the very 
king and court of heaven. This tran- 
scends all; it is the very summit of false- 
hood ; it unites cruelty toward man with 
blasphemy toward God.” 

An angry murmur had been gathering 
for some time in the crowd, and it now 
swelled so violently as to drown the 
voice of the speaker. He paused until 
the clamor sunk again, when, clankin 
his chains.once more, he resumed wi 
a calmer intonation. 

‘*T want to know, men of Salem, why 
it is that some among us are constantly 
accused, and yet are never committed 
for trial. Mistress Thatcher, of Boston, 
and Mistress Hall, of Beverly, are both 
cried out upon by the afflicted, but re- 
main as free as ever. Perhaps it is . 
because Mistress Hale is wife of the ad- 
mired ilder Hale, and Mistress Thatch- 
er is mother-in-law of your zealous 
and faithful magistrate, Master Curwin. 
Doubtless, it is a great crime in me, and 

roves clearly my fellowship with Apol- 
yon, that I am not related to some 
leading preacher, or justice of the peace. 
But I feel that I ought not to complain 
of any private wrongs, nor of any pti- 
vate afflictions, when I think of the 
fierce and strong calamity which has 
fallen upon our whole community. A 
year agone, we had a happy village; 
diligent, peaceful, full of quiet homes, 
and rejoicing families. Now it is as 
miserable as can well be: its industry 
has fled away to other places ; it is torn 
with disputes, accusations, revenges ; 
its dwellings are haunted by terrors and 
sad recollections; half its households 
are in tears, for some one dead or in 
peril of dying. There is no end to the 
restlessness, the spyings, the malice, the 
despairs, the wailings. Eleven of our 
fellow-citizens have . vl hanged. One 
has been pressed to death, because, as 
he said, he would not wrong the truth. 
Fourteen are under sentence, and wait- 
ing the gallows. There are nearly fifty 
accusers ; nearly fifty, who have been 
frighted into a confession; more than 
one hundred caged up like murderers. 
How many of us have fathers, mothers, 
and other relatives in the prisons, or in 
the shameful graves about Gallows Hill. 
Yes; and there are some of us, who have 
accused our own wives and parents, and 
now are moaning for it, with a grief that 
has no comforter. Does it not look as if we 
had been aiding Satan to uproot Christi- 
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anity from the land? Yet, I hope that 
this awful tide is near its turning, and that 
those of us who are not overwhelmed 
by it quickly, will not be overwhelmed 
by it at all. Several of the first men in 
the colony have already declared their 
dissatisfaction with both the manner and 
result of these murderous trials. I will 
mention the names of some of them, for 
I know that they are too high in station 
for any one to dare attack them. They 
are the Honorable Simon Bradstreet, our 
late governor; the Honorable Thomas 
Danforth, our late deputy governor; Ma- 
jor Saltonstall, lately one of our judges ; 
the reverend Elders Increase, Mather, 
Samuel Willard, and various others. 
Only four ministers, Messrs. Cotton 
Mather, Noyse, Parris, and Hale, are 
still violent for the prosecutions. If 
it were not for these signs, I should 
despair for my fellow-citizens. As it is, 
I have a strong hope in the great assem- 
bly, which will meet on the second 
Wednesday of October. It will stay 
the evil, I am confident; if it does not, 
then New England is undone and un- 
done. I ask, in conclusion, is it not 
strange, that Master Newton should find 
it a proof of our guilt that we shed no 
tears? For my part, I feel proud of 
New England, that not one person before 
this bar has shown any such unworthy 
weakness. And now, still unweeping, 
fellow-townsmen, I leave myself in your 
hands, and ask you, without fear, to 
judge whether I am a sorcerer, and 
worthy of death.” 

When he ceased speaking, there was 
a wonderful silence in the church, as if 
people were still waiting for him to go 
on. Then many persons rose to their 
feet tumultuously, and there came a 
rushing murmur of voices, bursting 
forth in passionate undertones from 
every part of the audience. ‘Silence !” 
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cried Stoughton, gesturing violently to 
Herrick ; and the sheriff’s harsh, piercing 
voice yelled in answer, ‘Silence! si- 
lence!” The excited crowd sank and 
stilled itself at the word of the law ; and 
in a few moments nothing was audible 
but the sobs of several women. On the 
spectators More’s defense had evidently 
made a powerful impression; and, per- 
haps, on the jury. Stoughton replied 
to it in his charge; absolutely respond- 
ed to it, point by point; absolutely im- 
structed those twelve men to a condem- 
nation. They retired, and the audience 
remained in an agitated suspense. As 
minutes, and, finial , hours passed away, 
many persons oY ge out of the house 
and commenced violent discussions 
about the door. ‘Two parties appeared 
in these dialogues: one advocating the 
innocence of the prisoner; another all 
the more condemnatory and furious. 
But the prevalent feeling was a speech- 
less anxiety; and earnestly listenin; 
groups gathered around any talker of 
importance. ‘‘He has a bad name,” 
said Cotton Mather, with his usual de- 
lightful pleasantry. ‘* Morus, or More ; 
perhaps, he is the very blackamoor 
who haunts the afflicted.” 

The reverend gentleman looked about 
for a smile; but even Deacon Bowson 
could not enjoy a joke at the moment. 
Then there was a cry that the jury 
had returned; and the crowd swept 
into the church in a clamor of haste. 
Mighty silence followed, in the midst 
of which the foreman rose and pro- 
nounced the brutal verdict of guilty. 
Exclamations, sobs, and groans burst 
forth suddenly, overpowered soon by 
a low but resolute murmur of horrible 
applause. More turned his eyes anxi- 
ously toward Rachel, and saw her 
head sink on the shoulder of sister 
Ann. 





SONG ON THE SHORE. 


HE shadows on the water reach 
My shadow on the beach : 


T see 


e dark trees on the shore, 


The fisher’s oar. 


I met her by the sea last night, 
A little ghost in white! 
I shall never meet her more, 


On the shore! 


Ho! fisher hoist your idle sail, 
And whistle for a gale ; 
My ship is waiting in the bay— 


Row away! 
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HOW MR. BIFFLES WAS GARROTED. 


at | TELL you, sir, it’s all nonsense. 
A man with common presence of 
mind could never be made the victim of 
such a ridiculous attack. Any man of 
sense would be ashamed to tell of such 
a thing, if it had really befallen him. 
Choked into silence, indeed. I'd like 
to see the man who could choke me into 
silence—” 

“So should I, extremely,” mentally 
ejaculated his auditor. 

‘No, sir, I’d soon manage any one 
who tried to garrote me. I’d hold my 
chin down so that he couldn’t get the 
handkerchief round my throat, and then 
I'd kick, sir—so.”’ In vigorously illus- 
trating his system, Mr. Biffles hit his 
toe very hard against the fire-place and 
knocked down the shovel and tongs—of 
course trying immediately to look as if 
he hadn’t done it and hadn’t hurt him- 
self. ‘ Let me see any man who could 
stand that.” 

“‘ But, suppose, sir, you were taken 
by surprise ?”’ said his interlocutor. 

“Folly, sir. A man ought never to 
be taken by surprise. A man of sense 
always has his presence of mind. I 
defy them, sir, to take me by surprise. 
I will let them see, sir, that Junius 
Biffles is not to be done, sir, by any 
manner of means, sir. I say again, let 
them try, sir.” 

Mr. Junius Biffles was one of those 
extremely aggravating members of so- 
ciety who assume the duties of judge 
and jury with regard to their neighbors. 
Nobody ever made a mistake that Mr. 
Junius Biffles did not show the precise 
origin and progress of the error, and 
indicate how ‘any man of sense” (by 
which title he was supposed especially 
to refer to Junius Biffles, esq.) would 
have avoided the blunder. If anybody’s 
house were broken open and the plate- 
chest rifled, Mr. Biffles would show as 
exactly how it had been managed as if 
he had been confederated with the bur- 
glars, and knew all their secrets, and 
would fulminate anathemas against the 
unfortunate victim for not having taken 
precautions which “ any man of sense” 
would naturally have done. If a man 
were taken in by Peter Funks, pocket- 
book-stuffers, patent-safes, confidence- 
men, or anything of the sort, the way 
in which Mr. Biffles’s eloquence would 
soar above him and swoop down upon 


him, with that irresistible “man of 
sense,” at last produced a fervent 
aspiration, on the part of most of his 
acquaintance, that the aforesaid “‘ man 
of sense” might be made, forthwith, the 
centre of attraction for all the birds of 
prey in the metropolis. 

It may, therefore, be imagined that 
Mr. Biffles was perfectly magnificent in 
his discourses on the newly-introduced 
atrocity of the garrote. Never before 
had he been known to reach such a 
height of eloquence as in disclosing the 
simple means by which ‘any man of 
sense” would frustrate the sudden and 
dastardly attack ; never had he poured 
forth such a flood of contempt as he did 
upon the cowardly victims of the out- 
rage. Indeed, itis generally supposed, 
that it was the scorn of Bifiles and not 
any business difficulty which drove an 
unfortunate man, who had been once 
robbed by the new method, to his rash 
and unexpected suicide. Consequent- 
ly, the desire for his suppression became 
even more active and unanimous than 
before. 

Among others, perhaps, no one enter- 
tained this desire more earnestly than 
Frank Gayville, to whom the intro- 
ductory remarks of this narrative were 
addressed. 

Frank Gayville was a clerk in Mr. 
Biffles’s counting-house; so one woul 
think that he might have heard enoug 
of Biffles without being a constant visit- 
or at that gentleman’s residence. But 
though Frank spoke of Biffles’s conver- 
sation in terms the very reverse of com- 
plimentary, yet in that gentleman’s 
peewee with that gentleman standi 

efore him in his favorite attitude, wi 
his back to the fire and his skirts be- 
neath his arm, and that gentleman’s 
voice, in indignant objurgation of some 
offender against the opinions of ‘any 
man of sense,” sounding in his ears, 
was Mr. Frank Gayville to be found at 
least three times a week. And, in fact, 
if Mr. Biffles had confined his harangues 
to the counting-house, I doubt whether 
Frank would have seriously ubjected to 
them ; for, having settled in his mind 
that an attention to business interfered 
with due attention to Mr. Biffles, Frank 
not only listened with resignation, but 
sometimes even exercised his imagina- 
tion in inventing frightful burglaries and 
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unprecedented swindles to form the text 
for the morning’s discourse. But at 
home it was a different thing; for in 
the parlor there, in addition to Mr. Bif- 
fles, there sat one of the prettiest little 
women that any one ever laid eyes on: 
and Frank had strongly developed that 
youthful instinct which impels young 
men to prefer for interlocutors pretty 
young ladies to stout elderly gentlemen. 
On this ground, therefore, Frank held 
himself justified in wishing that a tem- 
porary garrote might compress the 
esophagus of that ‘*man of sense,” 
Mr. Junius Biffles. 

The young lady in question stood to 
Mr. Biffles in the relation of niece. Mr. 
Biffles had had a sister, who, after the 
fashion of only daughters, had run away 
with a by-no-means eligible young 
gentleman. After suffering to a very 
painful extent the penalties of her im- 
prudence, this sister had appeared with 
a little girl in her arms at Mr. Biffles’s 
door. Thence she was carried to Mr. 
Biffles’s bedroom; and, after remaining 
alive long enough to confide to the care 
of her brother her orphan child, she 
thought she had nothing else to keep 
her in a world where she had suffered 
so much—and so she died. Little Emma 
O’Brien (in most runaway matches one 
of the parties is from the Emerald Isle) 
did justice to the care of her uncle by 
growing up very pretty and very good ; 
while, at the same time, she proved ther 
title to her surname, by being full of 
@irits and full of mischief. She was a 
perfect little housekeeper, but kept the 
servants in rapidly alternating states 
of “ giving warning right away,” and 
desiring to spend the rest of their lives 
in her service, while her uncle became 
most slavishly subservient to all her 
pretty wills and wonts. Finding, soun, 
that domestic tyranny was becoming 
very tame and monotonous, the little 
beauty essayed to extend her empire, 
and had, for some time, been engaged in 
reducing to subjection the by-no-means 
— heart of Mr. Francis Gay- 

e. 


Laying snares for young gentle- 
men is, however, a very dangerous 
amusement; and pretty Miss Emma 
was no sooner aware that she had pos- 
session of Frank’s heart than she dis- 
covered that she had lost her own in 
the operation. A result like this is 
seldom long a secret between the par- 
ties; so Mr. Frank Gayville and Miss 
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Emma O’Brien had plighted troth 
during an accidental meeting on Hud- 
son square (what a nice, quiet place 


Hudson square is, by-the-way, and, for 
such a secluded spot, it is quite won- 
derful what a number of people hap- 
pen to meet there), and were, at the 
present moment, devising schemes b 

which to get old Biffles’s consent to ther 


union. 
Mr. Biffles had, in the case of Em- 
ma’s mother, such a terrible lesson 
on the subject of imprudent marriages, 
that he had taken ground in the 
opposite extreme. He would make no 
owances for presents no ‘man of 
sense” would think of admitting “T. 
thing so vague into his calculation. No 
“man of sense” would think of asking 
him to support his niece and her hus- 
band; and though, of course, he was 
going to give her everything he had, 
and she should always live with him, of 
course ‘no man of sense’’ would think 
of letting her marry any one without an 
independent fortune ready made. As 
no one was ever known to argue Mr. 
Biffles out of an opinion, and it was a 
perfectly herculean effort to produce 
the same effect by persuasion, the un- 
fortunate lovers had every prospect of 
growing gray in their ‘attachment, or, 
more probably, becoming tired out of 
it, before any chance of union appeared. 
With a mind in the state to which the 
mind of youth is generally brought by 
a first and ardent affection, Frank may 
be pardoned for being extremely bored 
by Mr. Biffles—bored to such an extent 
that Biffles became a perfect nightmare 
tohim. He was perpetually dreaming 
of Biffles—dreaming that, for some 
cause or other, he was condemned to 
garrote Biffles, and that Biffles always 
ainfully and ignominiously repulsed 
fim by some of the methods which he 
continually prescribed, and which al- 
ways seemed ludicrously insufficient; 
or he was driven to commit burglary on 
the premises and was tumbling into a 
quicksand of chairs made ready for him 
(which always let him down into the 
centre of the heap, and never would let 
him up), or breaking his shins noisily 
against carefully-disposed coal-scuttles 
on the stairs, or encountering Bifflés, 
who proceeded to stir him with a 
hot poker, or scarify him with boiling 
water, or perforate him with a revolver, 
or do something indefinite, combining 
the agonies of everything else. Tor- 
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tured by such nocturnal hallucinations, 
it was not extraordinary that. Frank 
found the discourse of Mr. Biffles, on 
the garrote, perfectly insupportable on 
the present evening. He took leave of 
Mr. Biffles much earlier than usual, and 
Emma having left the room during the 
adieus, he happened to meet that young 
lady in the entry. What he did need 
not be particularized; but Mr. Biffles, 
hearing a suspicious noise through the 

rtially open door, made his appear- 
sit in the hall in time to p ile. the 
two faces in most suspicious proximity, 
and, on his appearance, the expression 
of the faces aforesaid changed from one 
of pleasant satisfaction to extreme con- 
fusion. We regret to be obliged to 
state that Frank fled in the most das- 
tardly manner, leaving poor Emma to 
bear the consequences, who was talked 
to severely by Mr. Biffles, till she began 
to ery; upon which that gentleman an- 
nounced that he was an old brute, and 
they had better not talk any more of 
the matter. 

Frank rushed on without stopping, 
with a vague idea that Mr. Biffles was 
after him with some deadly weapon, 
until he found himself at his own rooms. 
Not only did he find himself there, but 
he found his private candles lighted, 
his private library of select novels ran- 
sacked, his private bottle of brandy on 
the table, by no means as full as he had 
left it, and an odor, as of his private 
cigars, impmagpating the air. In addi- 
tion to all these, he found six feet of 
humanity stretched out on his own pri- 
vate lounge, and, on the upper portion 
of the mass, a countenance as of Phil 
Fogarty. 

Phil Fogarty was an universal friend 
—a very friend in need in both senses; 
for he could borrow more money of or 
for you, get you into more scrapes and 
out of them, drink more of your brandy 
and introduce you to more people, of 
whom you could get ‘‘a nice article— 
cheap,” smoke more of your cigars, 
and supply you with more smuggled 
ones, than any other two men in this 
good city of New York. He was the 
terror of police magistrates, who, gen- 
erally, after his first appearance before 
them, let him off in the cheapest and 
most rapid manner possible; for Phil 
had a profound knowledge of the minor 
criminal Jaw, and a most rapid flow of 
eloquence; so that, ten minutes after 
the defense commenced, the magistrate 
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was generally unable to tell whether he 
was on his head or his heels, the only 
impression left on his mind being, that 
Phil was the most harmless and inno- 
cent of injured individuals, and deserved 
the highest praise for the heroic manner 
in which he had smashed an apple-stall 
and its proprietor, dislocated bell-han- 
dles, or broken the head of a policeman. 
Such was the gallant individual who 
reeted the eyes and ears of Frank 
Gayville, as he entered the room. 

‘* And it’s glad I am to see you at 
last Mister Gayville,” said Mr. Fogarty, 
in a voice redolent of County Cork. 
‘‘Here have I been waiting to cheer 
your loneliness for the last two hours, 
with nothing to keep me alive except 
the drop you left in the black bottle, 
and a taste of your effeminate cigars, 
Why can’t you learn comfort and take 
to whisky and pipes? Why bless you, 
man, have you seen a ghost, or have 
you lent all your color to the young 
woman I saw you walking with on Sun- 
day afternoon. It’s ashamed of your- 
self you ought to be, coming the gay 
deceiver over that innocent young fe- 
male. What’s the matter, though? Has 
she left you, or have you been kicked 
by her papa, or what?” 

“Give me that bottle, Phil—I need 
strengthening. I have done it nicely 
this time, and the operation isn’t likely 
to be repeated.” 

“As to the bottle, my boy, if you 
want that, you are welcome ; but if you 
desire the contents, I am afraid y@#ll 
be disappointed. It’s all your fault. If 
you will stay out philandering until this 
time of night, and won’t keep a demi- 
john of whisky—” 

The discourse was here interrupted 
by Frank’s quietly going to a closet. 
spperenty containing nothing but books 
and papers, and drawing forth the iden- 
tical ng 3 desired. It did not seem to 
impart the expected felicity to Phil, 
however, as his countenance dropped, 
and his voice was absolutely pathetic, 
as he ejaculated, ‘And have I been 
wasting my time drinking brandy with 
that in the room all the time!” He 
soon, nevertheless, consoled himself for 
this melancholy accident, and, as he 
warmed beneath the genial influence of 
punch, requested, in a paternal man- 
ner, that Frank would pour out his 
woes into his feeling bosom. 

‘It’s no use, Phi_t have been put- 


ting my foot in it to such an extent 
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that I am over boot-tops involv- 


“ Reach out your metaphorical leg, 
then, and let me act as a sympathetic 


boot-jack to rid you of all your trou~ 


“ Well, you see, Phil, I’m in Biffies’s 
business. I suppose you know Bif- 
fles 1” 

“Ts it know him? Didn’t I have the 
honor of hearing him deliver a lecture 
in the Hudson river cars, demonstrating 
how ‘no man of sense’ would ever per- 
nit himself to be slaughtered in a col- 
lision? And, just as he was winding 
up, didn’t the locomotive run over a 
cow, and make Mr. Biffles one of the 
most frightened men in creation i” 

“You don’t mean to say that he lost 
his presence of mind ?” 

“Not exactly—but if his mind was 
present, it was so very small and hazy 
as to be invisible to an ordinary ob- 
server—that’s all. No—he is too well 
up in the theory of conduct, in case of 
accident, to be ever prepared in prac- 
tice.”’ 

“Well, you see, I go to Biffles’s in 
the evening, sometimes, to settle ac- 
counts, and so on. And Emma and JI, 
you know, that is—we—” 

“Oh yes—I understand all that. And 
who is Emma—Mr. Biffles’s chamber- 
maid 7” 

“Oh, to the deuce with your non- 
sense. It’s Emma O’Brien, Biffles’s 
niece—and the short of the matter is, 
that she and I have got in love and 
want to get married, and can’t, for I 
haven’t got money enough, and she is 
dependent on her uncle, who won’t let 
her marry anything but a fortune, and 
we are miserable, and Biffles caught 
ine, to-night, pining her in the passage, 
and it’s all up, and I will lose my situa- 
tion and go to the devil, and I fervently 
Wish that the respectable Biffles was 
eg or something or other, until 

e@ had some sympathy with misfor- 
tune.” 

The whole of this address was de- 
livered without the slightest approach 
to a stop of any kind, as the speaker 
was parading frantically through the 
toom 


“Now, you had better take breath 
and finish your tumbler, and stop stamp- 
ing up and down the floor, while I me- 
ditate over your suggestion.” 

“My suggestion? why, I did not make 
any.” 
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“Will you just be quiet and recol. 
lect yourself, young friend? Dié 
not i distinctly you express a Wish 
that Mr. Biffles should be garroted ?” 

“ Please to be serious a little while, 
Phil. Have you really got anything te 
advise ?” 

“ Seriously, Mr. Frank Gayville, my 
advice is, that we gatrote Mr. Biffles. 
And now listen to the words of wisdom 
which fall from my lips.” 

As Mr. Phil Fogarty’s wisdom, 
though no doubt excellent, was slightly 
obscured by numerous excursions to the 
whisky-jug, perhaps it would be best 
to let the results explain the course te 
which it prompted. 

The next evening was the one that 
Mr. Biffles always spent with @ collec- 
tion of gentlemen, who imagined they 
were advancing ro cause of — by 
reading very stupid papers, about 
fogay  rabjects : ai who aes | 
rewarded themselves for the a 
with which they slept through the — 
part of the evening, by being ex 
ingly wide-awake, to the exce sup- 
per which succeeded. It was 
midnight when Mr. Biffles turned into 
the quiet street in which his home was 
situated. It was very dark, and a misty, 
drizzling rain was descending, which 
insidiously insinuated itself the 
wrappings which would have Kept off a 
more dashing assault, and trickled slow- 
ly from the brim of Mr. Biffles’s hat, be- 


. neath his coat-collar, and oozed in a 


small stream directly along his spine. 
There was nobody to be seen in the 
streets—not even the usual policeman 
in the distance, who generally seemed 
to pass his existence in the consumption 
of cigars on the corner. Such a 
lonely dark night is not a promoter of 
boldness, neither does a chilly moisture 
in the small of the back awaken the no- 
bler qualities of man; certainly they 
did not with Mr. Biffles. That gentle- 
man, it must be owned, began to trem- 
ble much more than the actual 

ture of the night ny he 
glanced over his sh rand hurried: 
on in a much more timorous manner than. 
might be expected from one of his re- 
sources. A short distance before him 
there was a low, dark archway, leading. 
into a yard, and concealed in its 
recesses stood two men of the most. 
ruffianly appearance ; so rude and vil- 
lainous, indeed, that they looked as if 
about to “ go on” as pirates, murderers, 





or somethi 
Theatre. 


of the kind, at the National 
hey watched his approach 


anxiously, and the smaller one whis- 


lat say, Phil, what have you done 
with the policeman? It would‘be awk- 
ward if he should make his appearance.” 
* Don’t trouble yourself, my dear 
ehild,”’ replied the Parlier ruffian; “I 
set Ned Brady at him an hour anda 
half ago, with instructions to prove a 
blood relationship between them; and 
if the M.P. isnot as drunk as a Con- 
naught Pig at this present moment, in 
honor of the connection, at the corner 
ry, Ned Brady has a weaker 
ad, and less brains in it, than I have 
given him credit for. Here he comes 
t ready.” 
another second a handkerchief had 
been skillfully thrown over Mr. Biffles’s 
head, a slight tap had sent his hat down 
over eyes, nose, and mouth, and Mr. 
Biffles was prostrate on the ground. 
Not one of his ingenious theories of de- 
fense availed him. He had no chance 
to strike, no time to kick ; stifled by his 
hat, and suffocated by the garrote, no 
voice was left him with which to call 
out; and, worst of all, his presence of 
mind—that which no ‘man of sense” 
ever loses—completely and ignominious- 
ly deserted him, leaving him no sugges- 
tion how to defend himself. His pock- 
ets were rifled, his arms jerked behind 
him and tied; then, with a little prick 
from the point of a knife, he was ad- 
vised to get up and come along quietly. 
He meekly obeyed, and with a cloak 
thrown round him to conceal his con- 
dition, was escorted to the corner, where 
a hackney-coach awaited them. Thrust 
dnto. this, gagged, bound, occasionally 
reminded of his condition by a slight 
rod with the knife, the wretched Bif- 
es felt that he was indeed a victim. 
He had lost that lofty feeling of supe- 
riority which had enabled him to defy 
dangers at a distance, and there was no 
courage nor fortitude to take its place. 
Biffles—the majestic, unconquerable 
Biffles—had become at once a weak, 
cowardly, fat oldman. He had no idea 
when or where they stopped. He only 
was conscious that he was ordered to get 
out, and. did so; that he was command- 
ed to come in, and obeyed; and that he 
was thrust into a small dark room and 
left there, lying helpless on the floor. 
It was pitiable to see the pompous, self- 
confident man of last night changed 
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into the trembling, crying coward of to- 
night; and Frank was so moved, that 
he was on the point of rushing to him 
and confessing everything; but Phil, 
who was by no means co ionate, 
and only observed the fun of the thing, 
insisted that the plot should go on. He 
pointed out to Frank, also, that he must 
prepare, of course, not only to give up his 
situation, but his lady-love also, if any 
hint of the true state of the case should 
prematurely reach their victim; and 
Frank’s compassion was by no means 
able to conquer his affection. 

That evening, Messrs. Fogarty, Bra- 
dy, and Gayville, held a d orgie 
and council in the rooms of the latter. 
It was the intention of the party to make 
definite arrangements as to the future 
conduct of the affair ; but as the police- 
man had. been a very tough subject, 
and two additional tumblers of punch 
were sufficient to overthrow the intel- 
lects of Mr.,Brady; and as the sight 
of an intoxicated compatriot. was sufii- 
cient to render the sympathetic Mr. 
Fogarty utterly insensible to every 
consideration, except the necessity of 
immediately reducing himself to a simi- 
lar state, Frank had to resign himself 
to a despairing hope, that the course of 
events would turn out favorably, with- 
out stimulus on his part. With this 
consoling reflection he dropped off to 
sleep, leaving his friends, one on the 
lounge, attempting to arrange St. Pat- 
rick’s day to the air of the Portuguese 
hymn, and the other on the floor, an- 
nouncing his continued vitality only b 
the alarming nature of his snores. He 
awoke the next morning from a confused 
dream, in which he had imagined that Fo- 
garty had been engaged in splitting his 
head with the whisky-jug, to <hecon- 
sciousness of a frightful head-ache and 
the absence of both his guests. To 
hurry on his clothes, and hasten to the 
place of imprisonment of Mr. Bifiles, 
was the work of but a few minutes, and 
he arrived but at the nick of time. To 
explain more clearly what was going on, 
we must follow the footsteps of the 
other two conspirators. 

Mr. Fogarty was awakened in the mid- 
dle of an extremely tough snore, by 8 
sense of oppression on hischest. By the 
faint morning light he was able to dis- 
cern Mr. Brady’s countenance within 4 
few inches of his own, and that gentle- 
man’s right elbow reposing exactly on 
the locality which is chosen by pugil- 
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ists when they desire to knock ‘the 
wind” out of an adver Mr. Bra- 
dy, kindly removing his elbow before he 
had quite suffocated his friend, allowed 
him to rise and gather ‘those -relics of 
his intellects’ which had been left by 
whisky punch, into working order. 

“ Now, Phil,” interrogated Mr. Brady, 
“are ye sober enough to listen to what 
Tam going to ask you?” 

“Do you mean to insinuate, sir, that 
Ihave ever been anything else but so- 
ber? Have you the conscience to say 
that I've tasted a drop of anything to 
drink these twelve hours, while — ave 
been disgracing yourself guzzling with 
a beggarly policeman ina dirty over- 
coat, sir? I desire that you'll’ give me 
satisfaction for the degrading insinua- 
tion, sir.” 

“If you’re so drunk as not to know 
it, my boy, it’s not I who will be wasting 
my time talking to you. Go and put 
your head in the water-jug, and don’t be 
dipping your nose into the whisky by 
mistake.” 

When Mr. Fogarty had complied with 
the above request and had immersed 
himself very blue, and emerged very 
red, Mr. Brady proceeded with his re- 
marks. 

“ Has it not struck you, Phil, that it’s 
very stupid in us to be working for that 
young spapow for nothing, instead of 
discreetly feathering our nests at the 
same time ?” 

“By the powers, it never struck me 
—that’s too great a stretch of friend- 
ship entirely. But though feathering 
one’s nest is a nice, warm, comfortable 
operation, I am completely in the dark 
as to where we'll find the materials.” 

‘* Why, it’s as plain as daylight, and a 
litile plainer at the present minute. You 
and I go down to Biffles and gently 
stimulate him into giving each of us a 
check payable to bearer. If he don’t 
yield to persuasion, why, we must try 
more forcible arguments.” 

“A very nice plan itis, Mr. Brady, 
and is extremely likely to secure us each 
a residence in that handsome edifice the 
state has benevolently constructed in 
the East river. Did it never strike you 
that it’s mighty like swindling 1” 

“ And how is anybody to find it out, 
I would like to know? As for the mat- 
ter itself, Iam sure this affair we are in 
now is as like highway robbery as any- 
thing I have yet seen. If you don’t 
call it swindling and nickname it fun in- 


stead, I am sure you won’t see any harm 
in it.’ 

“ Troth, that way of putting the ques- 
tion settles the point canton Devil a 
bit of fun have I had this two-years that 
some magistrate or other has not thought 
it criminal. And as you circulate a 
proper defiance of their opinion, I am 
with you to the last.” 

Mr. Biffles was roused out of ‘a per- 
turbed slumber—during which he had 
dreamed that, in the midst of a lecture 
on the principles of self-defense, one of 
his audience had illustrated the principle 
by an application to his mouth which 
compelled him suddenly ‘to hold -his 
tongue—by the slow opening of a door, 
and the entrance of a stranger into his 
ao of confinement. The place where 

e was seemed a sort of boarded loft, 
the interstices of which let in sufficient 
light for him to discern that his visitor 
was a most formidable ruffian with almost 
superhuman whiskers and a ghastly 
pair of green spectacles. This pleas- 
ant object, after gently reminding Mr. 
Biffles that, in case of any disturbance, 
he should be rapidly and skillfully stilled 
by an application of a big stick to his 
os-frontis, was released from his gag, and 
allowed for some seconds to sit gazing 
helplessly at his reliever, and endeavor 
to get his jaws partially into their sock- 
ets 


“So you are Mr. Biffles, are ye?” 
then said the stranger, who, we need 
scarcely mention, was Mr. Fogarty in 
his evening costume ; ‘+a pretty specta- 
cle you are for a man who has been 
abusing us gentleman, and our: manners 
and customs, the way you have. Don’t 

ou feel ashamed at the way you have 

een done, sir? If you have any more 
feeling than an alderman, you ought to. 
And for a man of your station in busi- 
ness to be walking with nothing but a 
gold watch and twenty dollars about him, 
let alone deluding us with a big pocket- 
book full of papers. It’s en to make 
me knock you on the head—sure. you’re 
not fit to live, anyhow. Now, let: me 
ask you what you have to say, why I 
should not smash you?” 

The terrible stick played so fearfully 
around Mr. Biffles’s as to deprive 
him for some time of all power to reply. 
When he did, it wasin a very faint and 
tremulous voice. 

“Tam sure, I beg your pardon, sir. 
I am very sorry I was so as 
notto satisfy you. I—I—didn’t know you 





wanted me, sir, or I’d have brought more. 
Oh gracious !”’ ejaculated he, with a faint 
scream, as the small end of the stick 
hit him accurately just beneath the 
breast-bone, “Don’t do that again, sir. 

Not do again, whe ught to 

Not do it again, when we ought 
have made five hundred dollars out of 
you! Do you think I am not going to 
take the ge out of your beggarly 
hide? !” And, with an indeserib- 
able Irish yell, which no other national 
throat, except, perhaps, that of an inebri- 
ated Choctaw, could ever compass, Mr. 
P to dance round the hap- 
less Mr. Biffles, keeping accurate time to 
his steps with the end of the stick on 
the of that unfortunate gentleman. 
What between the howls of Mr. Phil, 
and the shrieks of the victim, there was 
considerable likelihood of their rousing 
the neighborhood, when Frank arrived. 
By vigorous exertions he induced Brady 
to carry Phil out from his prey, and 
bring him up to the bedroom. 

4 8 gracious, man, what do 
you mean by making such a noise? Do 
you want the house down upon us?” 
said Frank to the offender. 

“They are used to me here,’’ said 
Phil, carelessly, “and they wouldn’t 


think of inquiring impertinently if I 


in studying anatomy on 

u with the assistance of an oyster- 
Knife. Perhaps I was a little too noisy, 
though. But look you, Frank, we are 
doing you a little service, and you must 
not interfere with our improving our own 
opportunities. I intend to get a hun- 
dred or two out of the old man for Ned 
and myself, and though I won’t ask you 
to countenance it or know anything 
about it, yet it willbe for your interests 
not to interfere. Don’t be afraid—I 
won’t touch him or trouble him any 
more,” adding sotto voice, ‘‘ considerin 
that his objections are pretty w 
thrashed ‘out by this time.” 

“IT have got myself in a mighty bad 
scrape, Phil, and, on my life, 1 cannot 
see how to get out. You have my con- 
sent safe. I cannot refuse it.” And 
Frank looked gloomily at the carpet. 

‘Now, then,” said Phil, “just sta 
here, and I will get youout of your dif- 
ficulties at once and easily.” 

At the sigh 


were 
0 


t of the tall, forbidding fig- 
ure, and still more at the view of the 
formidable chub whose weight he had 
already felt, the lately brave Biffles 


cowered pitifully in corner. He 
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thought the man had come to put the 
finishing touch to his sufferings and his 
existence, and pre with very ill 

to resign himself to his fate. 

therefore, was his relief, when, 
instead of demolishing his brains, or 
exploring the receses of his system with 
a knife, the ruffian sat down before him 
and coolly lighted a pipe. 

His feelings were much more relieved 
when he had heard the proposition 
which was made to him. 

‘‘You see, Bifiles,” said the man; 
‘*that you have occasioned us a great 
deal of disappointment by your bad 
habit of leaving your money in the 
bank, where we can’t get at it, instead 
of in your pockets, where we can. It 
is only fair, then, before we let you go, 
you should make that disappointment 
fall easily on us, and repay us for the 
trouble we have taken and the care and 
attention we have paid you. My 
friends and I think, therefore, that the 
sooner you draw a check for three 
hundred dollars, dated yesterday, and 
payable to the bearer, why the sooner 
you will be out of this. Whatis your 
opinion, old fellow ?” 

Biffles was fond of money, but’ he had 
a far greater love for his personal secu- 
rity. Besides, they had forgotten to 
give him any breakfast, and the fiercest 
animals are tamed by hunger. _ Biffles, 
therefore, clutched the pen that was 
given him, and, released from his bonds, 
hurriedly dashed off the required order. 
His jailer still looked doubtful though, 
and, after a minute or two, said : 

‘You may not be aware, Mr. Biffles, 
that it may occasion a little trouble for 
any of us to carry this to the bank. We 
are not exactly the sort of persons to 
whom banks pay large sums without 
inquiry. Have you not got some friend 
at home who could go with us to cer- 
tify the draft, and afterwards see to 
your release? You might get out a 
little sooner.” 

Biffles pondered for a momént, and 
then said : “There is my niece, Emma, 
who could attend to the matter. But 
she could not with you. Oh, I 
know. I will erder her to take young 
a along ; he is only a young lad 
without much sense—-I suppose you 
won't object ?” 

*‘ No,” said the man, with a suppressed 
chuckle, “ that will answer very well. 
ee de erates 
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“(My Dear Nicce: You will 
Frank Gayville, in compan 


with 
with mes- 


senger, before the proper authorities, and 
through the forms necessary under the 
cumstances. As soon a8 eS have accom- 


ished this, hasten to me. 
is requisite, as you will soon un 
Your unele, 
Junius Brrrygs.’” 


“You see, Mr. Biffles, if you were 
more explicit, the dear little girl would 
be so scared she wouldn’t be able to do 
anything, and Mr. Gayville might be 
after taking me up ; and in either ‘ease, 
I am afraid you would stay here longer, 
or your stoppage be disagreeably short- 
ened by a bath in the East river.” 

Mr. Biffles trembled, and committed 
to paper the words enjoined upon him; 
and then submitting meekly to his re- 
newed bonds, sat in the corner, waiting 
anxiously for his release. 

Mr. Fogarty, as soon as he had se- 
cured what to him was the most valua- 
ble of the two documents, hastened to 
Frank with the other. 

“There, sir,” he cried, ‘there is 
your little matter fully arranged; take 
that, and come to your lady-love.” 

“But what am I to do with this, 
Phil ? 
_— 4 h 

“Why, you stupidest specimen of a 
qublicking ore ai. that’s the 
consent to your marriage.” : 

‘* But there’s not a word of my mar- 
riage in it.” 

“Of course there is not; but if you 
cannot persuade the girl that there is, 
with me to back you, she is not half as 
much in love as she ought to be, after 
the risks you have been running for her. 
Go to her and be very mysterious about 
her uncle ; tell her that something has 
occurred to keep him away, but that she 
shall know all chee the ceremony ; and, 
trust me, that curiosity and love tegeth- 
er will make her go like a lamb to the 
slaughter. You are both at legally 
marriageable ages, and so you can just 
go to the recorder, or whoever else is the 
proper person, take out your license 
and be noosed right away. Then come 
here, and trust me for obtaining old 
Biffles’s consent. After last night, he 
* not dare to refuse it.” 

rank yielded to the superior energy 
of his friends, and they hastened to Mr. 
Biffles’s house. r 

It was now nine o’clock, and the 
family were just aware that Mr. Biffles 
had not returned the night before. 


test haste 


I don’t understand at all,” said 
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— working herself up to a con- 
viction that Biffles, indignant at Frank’s 
love for her, had summoned him to the 


see Frank, therefore, and to hear from 
_ _— me uncle was a well, 
n reply to her i where 
he was and why he had not come home, 
she received mysterious answers and 
equivocal shakes of the head, which 
roused her curiosity to a point which 
would have led her further than it had 
done the first female, for the sake of 
gratifying it. When Mr. Biffles’s note 
was placed in her hands, and she was 
informed that prc gene 4 sacrifice 
necessary was only to & young 
soutien with waoeh abe had bouk lone 
ing to perform that ceremony, of course, 
being quite ready to do s0, she start- 
ed every possible objection which she 
knew would be overruled--keeping those, 
which she was afraid might prove insur- 
mountable, disereetly in her own breast. 
After only a reasonable delay, then, 
and a moderate amount of distress at 
the absence of proper things, and the 
impossibility of bridesmaids, she and 
her maid, and Frank, and Mr. Fogarty, 
set off for the City Hall. Here, after 
the functionary had been disabused of a 
fixed idea that it was Fogarty and the 
servant who were the happy pair, thé 
ceremony was pouleruped, th maid dis- 
missed, and the rest of the re- 
turned to Mr. Fogarty’s. Here there 
was a most formidable display of ane 
fast things made ready—to provi 
which, all the resources of the different 
lodgers, as to crockery and knives and 
forks, had been exhausted ; yet, in despite 
of slight ineongruities, the table made 
a noble appearance, covered with solid’ 
luxuries in the shape of beef and oysters 
and other things of the kind. 
Emma was looking, with embarrassed 
amusement, at the extraordinary scene, 
Fogarty slipped out and returned with 
the captive Biffles. Oh, what @ con- 
trast he presented to the spruce bride- 
eres and the pure white veil which 
e bride had assumed for the occasion ! 
His back and sides were still covered 
with the caked mud and snow which 
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‘had adhered to them the night before ; 
his other raiment was gray with the 
dust that pervaded the lumber-room in 
which Mr. Fogarty had confined him, 
while his face, between tears and the 
congelation of the dust, presented an 
appearance only to be rivaled by an In- 
dian with his war-paint after a shower 
of rain, or a chimney-sweep, after being 
grmned on till he has become half white. 

mma observed nothing, however, inher 
haste to embrace him, as she whisper- 


“It was so kind in you, uncle, to 
make Frank and me so happy; but I 
was so sorry that you were not there. 
Tell me the reason, please ; Frank said 
I should know.” 

At the beginning of this short speech, 
Mr. Biffles thought it was an evidence 
of her joy in rescuing him, and felt 

ified.. In the middle he was puz- 
zled ; and at the conclusion he was com- 
pletely bewildered. 

‘* What does it all mean?” he at 


length gasped. 

. “ At the reception of your kind note, 
and the message you sent us, authorizing 
the proceeding, Emma and I had the 
pronte of joining our hands, as our 


arts had been previously united, and 
L have the honor of presenting her to 
you as Mrs. Frank Gayville.” 

‘“* My letter!’ ejaculated Biffles, ‘I 
am certainly asleep.” 

“No, Mr. Bifiles,” rejoined a voice, 
at which he involuntarily started with 
terror.. ‘‘You are as wide awake as 
when you indited that nice little epistle, 
which, for reasons of my own, I chose 
to interpret a little differently from you. 
In short, Mr. Biffles, allow me to remark, 
that you are done, sir—donevery brown, 
sit, and that I, Phil Fogarty, have had 
the honor of superintending the opera- 
tion. In proof of the “fact, allow me 
to.return the watch and money which I 
borrowed of you last night, and show 
you the check you were kind enough 
‘to subscribe this morning.”’ 

“ This is swindling and felony, sir,” 
roared the enraged hearer of this dis- 
course. “I'll have you prosecuted, sir! 
I'll have you sent to the state’s prison, 
sir—P'—P— 11” 

“You will just say nothing about it, 
sir, and you will not stop this check 
either, if you are a wise man. For, as 
sure as. you do either, and as sure as 
you don’t yield your countenance to this 
young married couple, I’ll tell the whole 
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story, and spread it from Dan to Beer- 
sheba ; and if I do, you will never find @ 
jury to convict, and you'll never dare’ to 
show your head, for fear of being laugh- 
ed at. So we'll come to an agreement. 
You will submit with a good grace, and 
have the young people married hand- 
somely over again; and Ned Brady and 
I, in consideration of this small check, 
will hold our tongues about your defeat. 
And you might have a worse son-in-law, 
I assure you, even in a pecuniary point 
of view. For, the night before last, 
while Frank was engaged in looking 
at Miss Emma, and listening to your 
stupid speeches, a weazened little sharp- 
nosed man came into his room, where 
I was sitting. ‘Mr. Gayville’s rooms,’ 
said he. ‘Yes,’ said I. * What may be 

our business ?’ For, you see, I thought 

e might have a writ to serve on you, 
my boy, and it would give you time if 
he took me for you. ‘I have to congrat- 
ulate you,’ said he. ‘The devil you 
have,’ replied I. ‘To congratulate you 
on the receipt of a legacy of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which your distant cousin, 
Philip Mustifiz, has bequeathed to you, 
in consideration of your being the only 
one of his relatives who has not taken 
the trouble to bore him to death by at- 
tentions. This letter will enter into 
particulars ;’ so he left his card, and 
went off. There it is, and the let- 
ter.” 

‘* Why the deuce didn’t you tell me 
this before? I am sure you never 
would have got me into such a scrape 
if I had heard of it,” said the recipient 
of this fortune, hurriedly snatching the 
letter. : 

“It is just for that very reason I did 
not tell you. If you hadn’t come into 

our room, looking like a ghost that 
eard a cock crowing in the middle of 
the night, it would have come out at 
once, But, you see, you suggested the 
idea of giving Mr. Biffles a practical 
illustration of the value of his theories.” 

‘I suggested? you mean you pro- 
posed it.” 

“ Well, don’t quarrel about that—and 
the idea struck me as such capital fun, 
that I could not bear to spoil the matter 
by informing you of the secret.” 

Mr. Biffles was, meantime, engaged in 
reading the letter over Frank’s shoul- 
der. As soon as he was convinced of 
the fuct of the legacy, the discomfited 
expression cleared from his face, he 
shook Frank by the hand, kissed Emma, 
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and informed Phil that he yielded to the 


terms. 

“Yes, but there is another thing I 
must add,” rejoined Phil. “If you ever 
again inflict upon society your homilies 

inst. unfortunate gentlemen, who 
have met with accidents, or made mis- 
takes, or yielded to weaknesses common 
to us all, I shall feel absolved from my 
engagement, and be at perfect liberty 
to relate ‘How Mr. Biffles was garrot- 
ed.’ ” 


Rhecus. 


Mr. Biffles has kept the latter part 
of the engagement carefully in mind, 
until lately, when the agitation for re- 
forming the city charter has become so 
ardent. - 

Having been constantly heard to an- 
nounce, that ‘‘no man of sense’”” would 
object to the present course of things— 
Mr. Biffles has been elected alderman— 
this narrative is published with altered 
names, as a‘slight warning to him of the 
evil consequences of his present conduct, 





RHGECUS. 


A STORY OF TOO LATE. 


ie the lovely Age of Gold, when the 
rich rivers rolled milk and honey, 
and the mountains drew rainbows about 
their shoulders as a lady draws her 
scarf; when ivory and rubies and the 
tails of peacocks grew on trees, and 
all the face of Farth was dimpled with 
the smiles of happy people—in the love- 
ly Age of Gold, the melodious Age of 
Cold, there lived a god named Pan, who 
reigned in the name of Nature. For 
pan, in the old Greek tongue, means 
All; and Pan, the god, stood for all 
that nature is, that nature makes—all in 
the heavens above, or the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth—the stars 
in the sky, and diamonds in the mine, 
and coral and shells in clanging caves 
or mermaidens’ bowers down deep un- 
der the many-sounding sea. 

But the chosen haunts of Pan were 
in among the profound shadows of for- 
ests, and beneath the Gothic arches of 
brown boughs. Away from the high 
heats of noon, he slept in twilight grot- 
toes; or lolled among dripping stones, 
while pranksome waterfalls sprinkled 
him with spray. But when Jack o’ lan- 
thorn, and the fire-flies, were up and 
about, he sang to the constellations 
jocund songs of good-fellowship, and 
danced with the hamadryads under the 
moon; for Pan was king of the green- 
wood, and ruled over all that was 
wild. 

The hamadryads, the sweet-hearts of 
Pan, were wood-nymphs. Atnight they 
tripped with him in the meadows, in the 
likeness of lovely maidens with eyes 


like the blue sky with stars, and hair of 
yellow moonlight. But no sooner did 
the first fiery streak in the East. show 
that Phoebus was driving up the chariot 
of the Sun, than they took root as the 
stood in their places, and their fair soft 
skin was changed into russet bark, and 
their slender waists stretched upward 
in tall trunks, and their pliant arms 
were extended and divided in many 
boughs, and their silver hair became as 
tender leaflets and the tendrils of wild 
vines. : 

For the lives of the hamadryads, if 
still they live, are as the lives of the 
oak, and the elm, and the sycamore; 
their veins run sap instead of red blood’; 
their hearts are one with the hearts of 
the trees; like them, they spring from 
nut and slip; like them, they fall before 
the storm or the axe; like them, are 
scathed by the lightning. It is they who 
sigh and moan to the soughing wind that 
comes over the graves of shepherds; it 
is they who groan and shriek when the 
storm fiend rends their graceful limbs 
and tears their beautiful hair. 

In those days, the golden days of 
Pan, dwelt Rheecus, the handsome shep- 
herd, among the silver fountains of 
Hylis, where he and his merry com- 
rades ran pace for wild honey, or 
chased the chattering spotted squirrel 
to his hole in the pn it bongo: A 
light-hearted, thoughtless fellow, Rhoe- 
cus, to whom a sad face or a sighing 
heart were as strange a sight as a 
snow-ball to a Hindoo, or a butterfly to 
a shivering Laplander. 





Once Rhoscus found a falling oak in 
the forest—a venerable and majestic 
tree, that in a few weeks, or so soon as 
the first blustering gale should come to 
shake it by the shoulders, ped be oe 
prostrate in the dust, and pride 
of its leafy crown be brought to shame: 
So he Se ng on dr a freak of 

» to idle, romping mates; 
jo all to , and with all their 
hearts, they helped the poor, old forest 
king, bringing stout beams to prop him 
up, and tough vines to bind him to his 
younger and more sturdy attendants. 

And when the work was done, and 
night was falling, and the rest had gone 
to bathe their tired and dusty limbs in the 
cool springs, Rhoecus stretched hislength 
on the dewy grass at the feet of his fine 
old tree, and with fingers interlocked 
under his head, made the woods ring 
again, startling the owl and the bat with 
country-songs of old Greece. And pre- 
sently there stood, between him and the 
pe a ooo lovelier ae . 

ing to heaven on wings, whose 
wes like a kiss, and her veles more plea- 
sant than the comfortablest home-songs 
of crickets. And she said : “ Rhoseus, 
good Rheecus, beautiful Rhcecus, I am 
a hamadryad, daughter of the green- 
wood ; from the gray forest king whose 
lifé your pity has prolonged 1 had my 
life at first, and all of good or beautiful 
that pertains to it. Therefore whatso- 
ever is in my gift to give you, ask and 
take. The birds, full of songs, are 
yours, if you will have them; and the 
spotted snakes, and the quick, cunning 

uirréls—all these, if you love them, 

e,” 

But Rheecus looked on the hamadry- 
ad’s marvelous charm, and his heart 
beat high withix. him, and his eyes 
glowed all a-blaze; and he said: “ Not 
the birds, full of songs, nor the spotted 
snakes, nor the quick, cunning squirrels, 
—but thee, lovelier than a dream of 
going to heaven on wings,—thee, and 

y step like a kiss,—thee, and thy 
voice, more pleasant than the home- 
songs of comfortable crickets,—thee, 
and all thy wondrous beauty and bless- 
edness I must have. Give me.” 

And the wood-nymph answered: 
“ Rhoecus, thou, too, art beautiful and 
good, and I will be thy sweet-heart. I 
will kiss thee, and thou shalt kiss me, 
under the kindly stars ; and we will love 
each other, and cling to each other 


Rhecus. 
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‘ Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And aad leaves of the Judgment-book un. 


“Only, dear Rheecus, beautiful Rho- 
cus, brave Rhoecus, let Love make you 
always wise; nor ever, by want of 
thought, sometimes as wicked and as 
cruel as want of heart, forget the kind- 
ness which prolonged the old life of the 
oak, and filled the young life of the ha- 
madryad with perfect joy. As often as 
I send my bee, to whisper in your ear 
that I am waiting—remember, Rheecus.” 

And Rheecus promised, as many pro- 
mises as kisses, and they parted—to 
meet again, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, they thought, 

“ Till the sun grew cold, 
And the stars were old.” 

But the day came at last when Rhoecus 
forgot. It was late; the long shadows 
were falling, and night was filing out of 
the woods and marching abroad over all 
the land. Rheecus sat among the shep-; 
herds playing at draughts, and his 
thoughts were all in the game. Pre- 
sently a bee came and buzzed in his ear; 
but Rheecus only jerked his head sharp), 
aside and said ‘‘pshaw !””—going on wi 
the game. And again the bee buzzed 
in his ear, and again he said ‘‘ pshaw,” 
and “ pshaw,” and “ pshaw.’? And the 
third time, he cursed the bee, and struck 
it fiercely with his hand, so that, with 
broken wings, and all in a buzzing spasm, 
rolled up in a round ball with pain, it 
was sharply smitten to the earth, and 
r= Ao and choked with dust. 

hen Rhoecus saw what he had done 
his heart stood still within him, and his 
head went round and round, and he 
wished that he were dead. But he ten- 
derly took up the dying bee, and laying 
it in his bosom, fled into the forest, call- 
ing on the name of hia beloved, filling 
all the air with his penitence, so that 
the ~ oy > did pity him. 

But he found oe not, neither then 
nor ever again, under the kindly stars; 
although, often, a melancholy wind came 
out of the woods ut dusk and oried ‘Ob, 
Rheecus.” 

There is a thing that shall last forever— 
“ Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 
And.the leaves of the Judgment-book un 


pee name of that thing is— ‘‘ Too 
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FILLIBUSTERING. 


Eg the year of grace 1685—we are 
informed in the naive narrative of the 
Sieur Ravenean de Lussan—a_ joll 

company of freebooters in the “ Sou 

sea” (the Pacifie west of the isthmus), 
of which he was one, descended upon 
the town of Granada, on the southern 
shore of Lake Nicaragua, in Central 
America. On the 7th of April, of that 
year, three hundred and forty-five men, 
chiefly English and French, and all of 
them very anxious to extend the benefits 
of French and English civilization to 
the Spanish and Indian inhabitants of 
the country, “ went ashoar on a flat 
Coast,” and were led by a good guide 
through a wood, marching night and 
day until the 9th, when “ sharp Hunger” 
compelled them to rest in a great sugar 
plantation, four leagues distant from 
Granada. ‘It belonged to a Knight of 
St. James’s, who, upon our arrival, we 
failed to take prisoner, our Leggs being 
at that time much more disposed to rest, 
thin to run after him.” On the 10th, 
they saw two ships upon Lake Nicara- 
gua, carrying all the wealth of the town 
toan island two 8 off; and, after 
brief consultation, “we exhorted one 
another to fall on bravely,” and ad- 
vanced ata ‘round pace” to the attack. 
The freebooters lost but four men killed 
and eight wounded ; ‘‘ which, in truth, 
was very Cheap.”” Thereupon, they re- 
paired to the church and sang T’e Deum, 
and then detached a party ‘‘to go and 
find out some women,” to be ransomed ; 
and finally sent word to the Spaniards 
that they must ransom the towa, or it 
would be burnt. The Spaniards did 
not trouble themselves to ‘answer; 
“which at last constrained some of us 
to set fire to the Houses out of meer 
Spight and Revenge.” The pirates part- 
ly intended to pass threugh the Lake to 
the “ North Sea” (Caribbean Sea), but 
wanting the facilities to do that, they 
cut their way back through ambuscades 
of Spaniards, and tropical forests, and 
deadly disease, reaching the shore agai 

upon the 26th of the month; and so 
“got out of those parts of the World, 
Which, though very charming and agree- 
able to those who are settled there, yet 
did not appear to be so to an handful 
of Men as we were, without Shipping, 
the most part of our time without Vic- 
tuals, and wandering amidst a multitude 


of Enemies, against whom we were 
obliged te, be continually upon our 
Guard, and who did all that in them lay 
to deprive us of subsistence.”’ 

The artless tales of such earlier mis- 
sionaries of. human progress and the su- 
perior races in Central America, closel 
resemble those of their successors wi 
whom we are etingdianig | The Sieur 
de Lussan’s foray upon Granada, 
in quaies old type, has alittle air of un- 
reality, and the crime is so remote that 
it becomes almost romantic, But the 
same relation of the same transaction 
by a vagabond of our own time, told in 
yesterday’s newspaper, is only shocking 
and disgusting in its details. 

The old pirates were outlaws in an 
outlawed region. The inhabitants. of 
the Spanish Main had been themselves 
robbers and spoilers. The provinces 
they occupied were, subject to Spain, 
but. Spain cared only to strain their 
treasure from them, drop by drop, like 
blood, to bloat her pas La England 
and France were at war with Spain, and 
the easiest strokes they could deal, and 
the most deadly, were those upon the 
American possessions. For a century 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico had been 
debatable ground. Removed from the 
neighborhood of any power which could 

e its laws respected in detail, the 
whole Central American region was con- 
vulsed with strife, as de and con- 
tinuous as the elemental of the 
tropics. It was the arena of the world. 
Superstition and religious rage burut 
there more wastingly than volcanic fires. 
The Holy Church of Rome sent over 
shiploads of racks and thumb-screws 
to allure the Indian lambs to the fold, 
and the pure religion and undefiled of 
the English Church withstood the dread- 
ful cruelties of the Inquisition with 
bloody retaliation. The aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country—a mild and 
tender race—were the victims of all 
sides, and were ruthlessly conquered 
and enslaved by every victory. Gold 
was the object, and blood the motes, by 
the long sanguinary struggle whi 
makes up the history of Central Ame- 
rica; until, within a century, the tor- 

r of pure exhaustion paralyzed the 
fand, and it hes lain for years upon the 
equator, moribund. 

After the French revolution, both the 
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patrician and plebeian classes in Spanish 
America desired to separate from Spain. 
The former, because it feared that the 
reforms imposed “upon the Spanish 
monarchy would be transplanted to the 
provinces, and destroy the patrician 

rerogative of absolute oppression; 
the latter, because the movement of 
North America and Europe had ' even 
stirred the stagnation of despotism 
in which the provinces were slowly de- 
caying. In 1821, therefore, Spanish 
America became independent. Since 
that date, its internal history has been 
a record of constant differences, jeal- 
ousies, and insurrections. The states 
have been ceaselessly fighting within 
their own limits, or with each other. 
They made a confederation and dissolv- 
ed it. The world has not even heard 
the incessant quarrel, much less heeded 
it. But suddenly, in our day, the Central 
American States have again become of 
vast importance, and their affairs chal- 
lenge daily interest and attention. 

t this moment (March, 1857) there 
is a freebooter in one of those states, in 
much sorer plight than the old pirate de 
Lussan, when fe and his friends sacked 
Granada, or the earlier pirate, Morgan, 
who burnt Panama ; and, although near- 
ly two hundred years have passed—and 
even two hundred years ago in England, 
at war with Spain, the citizens of Lon- 
don did not publicly assemble to express 
their sympathy for de Lussan—yet, 
in New York, to-day, in the chief city of 
a country that has nominally some espe- 
cial Christian and democratic claims, 
the citizens are summoned to express, 
ee he their hopes of the victory of 

e Lussan’s successor, who has ordered 
the same Granada to be burnt to the 
ground. And as the old pirates coupled 
their carnage with Te Deums, the new 
ones consecrate theirs with poor senti- 
mentality about the progress of the 
Saxon race and democratic equality. 

At least, the old murderers of the 
Spanish main had the merit of cuttin 
throats without canting. They wante 
plate, and pieces of eight, and they said 
so plainly, and they butchered the in- 
habitants until they found them. Be- 
ing anxious for information, and pressed 
for time, on one occasion, Lolonois, a 
French buccaneer of the seventeenth 
century, drew his cutlass and cut open 
the heart of one of the Spaniards who 
did not reply quickly enough, and. 
“pulling out his heart, began to bite 


{April 


. 
and gnaw it with his teeth, like a raven- 
ous wolf, saying to the rest, ‘I will 
serve you all alike, if you show me not 
another way.’ ” 

Walker had other objects than pres- 
ent booty merely ; but the suffering 
he has occasioned are a thousand-fold 
more dreadful than ‘those usually re- 
corded as the consequences of the old 
forays. And to what end? Month 
after month, now for nearly two years, 
young men have been shipped by re- 
sponsible agents in New York and New 
Orleans to Nicaragua, and for what 
purpose? Hundreds have gone—not 
three hundred remain above ground— 
by whose means—to what end? Was 
it a scheme of colonization in good 
faith? We have not seen a solitary 
man who believes so; but assuming it, 
then it has failed so disastrously that 
every city and vi in the coun’ 
should warn ae who ooh 


emigrate, of the facts. Was it a scheme’ 


of assistance to one of two contending 
arties, in good faith?’ Then why are 
th those parties in arms, to a man, 
against the invader? Having fulfilled 
his mission, or failed in it, why is he 
still lingering? Is all this blood, and 
grief, and desolation of a country, the 
consequence of commercial ambition? 
Then merchant princes are as inhuman 
as Indian caciques. Is it all part of an 
agitation to be used for the benefit of 
the great Christian blessing of slavery! 
Then its facts should be made patent 
to every voter in the land. 

Walker, himself, is an adventurer in 
whose whole career there is not a soli- 
tary indication of ability. He is, we un- 
derstand, a Tennesseean, about thirty-six 
or eight years of age; who has studied 
law and medicine; has edited. news- 
papers in New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco ; practiced law in Marysville, Cali- 
fornia; and, in the year 1854, at the 
head of fifty or sixty missionaries of 
human progress and democratic equal- 
ity, proclaimed himself President. of 
Sonora, a small Mexican State border- 
ing upon California. His presidency 
was very brief, and ended in a trial in 
California for a violation of the Neutral- 
ity Laws. He was acquitted; for the 
California of four years ago naturally 
judged such lapses lightly, and his serv- 
ices in the van of empire were not re- 
quired again until he received, in the 
spring of 1855, a commission, a8 gener- 

, in the army of Nicaragua, and 4 
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grant of 58,000 acres of land. On the 
5th of May, in that year, he sailed for 
that country with fifty-six followers. 
Nicaragua is one of the loveliest of 
tropical states; rich in natural products, 
and, upon its Pacific slopes, not un- 
healthy in climate; while, through its 
lake and river, it offers a convenient and 
rapid transit from ‘sea to sea. Its gov- 
ernment is nominally republican ; but 
the languor and oe of its inhab- 
itants, who are of mixed races, keep it 
in a semi-barbarous condition, without 
manufactures or industry, or any prac- 
tical improvement of its natural advan- 
tages. It has been constantly embroiled 
in civil wars sincé the dissolution of the 
Central American Confederacy, in 1838. 
Itis not necessary to state the details 
of these a. Tt is enough to 
know that, in the month of May, 1854, 
there had been a battle which resulted 
in the assumption of two governments 
in the country—the liberal, which had 
its headquarters at Leon, the old capi- 
tal of Nicdtagus, and the legitimist 
(as the government party called itself), 
which centred at Granada. The latter 
faction held the southern portion of the 
state; and the former occupied the 


northern. After the battle, in May, ‘ 


1854, the liberals besieged Granada for 
ten months; but, in February, 1855, 
retired, and, pursued by the legiti- 
mists, a bloody battle was fought be- 
tween the factions, at Massaya, which 
was disastrous to the liberals. 

In May, 1855, Walker and his fifty- 
six men arrived from California, and, at 
the end of June, marched, with two 
hundred Nicaraguan liberals, upon 
Rivas, a city upon Lake Nicaragua, 
occupied by the legitimists. The at- 
tack was repulsed. Walker and his 
fifty-six men had taken up their posi- 
tion in a house, which the enemy fred 
and the ex-president of Sonora and his 
men cut their way back to the coast of 
San Juan del Sur. There was some 
skirmishing during the summer; and, in 
October, at the head of two hundred 
Americans, and two hundred and fifty 
natives, Walker took possession of one 
of the Transit Company’s steamers, at 
Virgin Bay, sailed to Granada, which 
lies upon the lake, and captured the 
city after a few shots, while the enemy 
were expecting him at Rivas, forty 
miles distant. A treaty followed be- 
tween the two parties, and a government 
teleeted from both sides was constitut- 
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‘ed. Don Patricio Rivas, who had been 


an official under the legitimist rule, 
was made provisional president for 
fourteen months: Walker was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army ; Corral, 
the legitimist general, was minister of 
war; Parker H. French; an ex-Cali- 
fornia editor, minister of the Hacienda ; 
Don Firmin Ferrer, a gentleman of 
Granada, minister of public credit; and 
General Maximo Xeres (who had been 
the predecessor of Walker in the 
command of the liberals), minister of 
foreign affairs. This government was 
recognized by Mr. Wheeler, minister 
of the United States, the only foreign 
minister then resident in Ni 

But, unfortunately, the new govern- 
ment commenced by shooting its minis- 
ter of war, who was detected in trea- 
sonable correspondence with the enemy ; 
and by sending Mr. French to Wash. 
ington as minister, who was not recog- 
nized by the United States Government; 
and also by dispatching Major Louis 
Schlessinger as ambassador to Costa 
Rica, to propose a treaty of amity, 
which that state answered by declarin 
war upon Nicaragua-—-doubtless, nan 
ing Walker as the small European 
states regarded Napoleon, es no less 
dangerous a friend than enemy. 

These steps were not auspicious; but 
the Rivas-Walker government was not 
inactive. In the year 1849, the State 
of Nicaragua had granted a right of 
way through the country to a steam- 
ship company, upon certain conditions. 
Of course, during the incessant internal 
wars this steam-ship company’s pro’ 
erty was liable to heavy taxation, and it 
naturally desired peace. It was noticed 
in ‘this country and in England, that 
Walker had used the ships of that com- 

y for his transport upon the lake. 
Bouse kind of mutual intelligence was, 
consequently, inferred; but in Febru- 
ary, 1856, to the amazement of ——— 
body, and especially of Nicaragua stock- 
holders, the Rivas- Walker government 
seized the property of the company, 
upon the ground that the conditions of 
the compact between it and the state 
had not been observed, estimating the 
company’s debt to the state at $300,000; 
and its property at $200,000, and there- 
upon transferred the to other 
parties, supposed to be commercial 
rivals of the original —— The 
representatives of the old grantees a 
plied for aid at Washington; but 
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United States Government proffered no 
consolation i premises. Mean- 


in 
while the Costa Ricans had marched 


into Nicar and were in possession 
of Rivas, one of the chief towns of that 
State. Here a disastrous battle was 
fought in April, 1856. Both armies 
were nearly destroyed. The Costa 
Ricans tottered home again, and Walker 
fell back upon Granada. A decree had 
been issued Grenting two hundred and 
fifty acres of land to every emigrant 
who would come and settle upon it ; and, 
under this pretense, hundreds of men 
left the United States, although the pres- 
ident issued his proclamation against 
the violation of the Neutrality Laws. 
At length the other states of Central 
America began to take up arms, ap- 
prehending an application of fillibuster- 
ism to their own territories. 

Fully to secure the ultimate purpose 
of this movement in Nicaragua, it was 
necessary for the Rivas-Walker Gov- 
ernment to be sustained by the United 
States, and Mr. French having failed to 
be received, a priest of Granada, and a 
native ag ae the Padre Vijil, was 
sent to Washington, and was recog- 
nized there as minister. Actual re- 
lations were new established with the 
United States. The army was under 
command of Walker; all the foreign 
intrigue in the state, of course, passed 
through him; he had perfect intelli- 
gence with the Transit Company, and 
with the emigration that poured in under 
its auspices, to encourage which, a free 
Re was, at one time, offered from 

ew Orleans and New York to Nicara- 
gua—the American newspapers, e 
cially at the South, were a ly pa se 
ing this emancipation of Central America 
from ignorance and despotism ; the sub- 
ject excited profound political attention ; 
all kinds of political possibilities began 
to glimmer in the future, simultaneously 
with the tragical debate of the extension 
of slavery in Kansas; inchoate ideas 
filled many minds; theories of the in- 
domitable ume race, the march of em- 
pire, the republicanization of the conti- 
nent, superior and inferior people, all 
the sentimental variations of manifest 
destiny—meaning “to get what you 
can, and hold what you get’’—became 
very conspicuous in newspapers and 

They asm i that 

80 con ous 
President Rivas took raga mh at 
last, as Costa Rica had done at first, 


(April, 


and being the head of the government, 
of which he had been Prat. provision. 
al president for fourteen months, by 
the —— of peace, dated October 23, 
1855, and so in good faith to continue, 
“unless the president, in full council 
of ministers, should resolve to call an 
election before the end of the time,” 
(Art. II., of the Treaty), he resolved 
to assert his rights as chief of the gov- 
ernment; and, naturally suspecting the 
intentions of the commander-in-chief, 
Walker, President Rivas, with his min- 
ister of war, Salazar, departed to Leon 
in the month of June, 1856, and de- 
clared the government to be removed 
to that city. This was irregular, be- 
cause, by the second “ additional” arti- 


cle of the Treaty of Peace, the govern- ' 


ment was to reside in Granada; but it 
was a justifiable measure of public safe- 
ty, Walker being at that time in trea. 
sonable correspondence with a Cuban 
adventurer. 

Upon Rivas’s retirement to Leon, 
Walker proclaimed him and his minis- 
ter-at-war, Salazar, traitors, and or- 
dered a new election for president, 
which was held on the 24th of June. 
Walker was elected, as Louis Napo- 
leon was elected Emperor of France; 
and, a few weeks afterward, he caused 
Salazar to be put to death at Granada, 
The pretended election of Walker re- 
dated the country to the precise condi- 
tion in which the Fillibuster found it, 
upon his arrival thirteen months before. 
Sinee June, 1856,*there have been two 
governments in Ni ua; the one 
com of foreigners headed by 
Walker, and the other, of native Nica» 
raguans and other Central Americans, 
chiefly Costa Ricans, allies of their 
neighbor Nicaragua. On the 19th of 
August, Walker’s government was re 
cognized by Mr. Wheeler, who had a- 
know the Rivas-Walker govern- 
ment. ‘The Padre Vijil returned, and 
Walker hastened to appoint his suc- 
cessor, but Mr. Oaksmith and Don 
Firmin Ferrer, who have been success+ 
ively sent by him to Washington, 
have not been received by our govern- 
ment, which, to the honor of Mr. Marcy 
be it said, has declined officially to 
countenance an adventurer in a fore 
state, merely because he chanced to 
born an American. 

From the moment of his election as 

resident to the present, William 
alker being thrown entirely upon his 
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own resources, without the favor of the tionary party of Cuba; thirdly, he re- 
United States Gererement without the quires a full statement of the Spanish 
ort of a Ni party, which resources upon the island; and: fourth- 
has entirely deserted him, or of the Jy, he and Capt. Lainé accept the whole 
steam-ship company, which is practical- as the preamble of a more elaborate, 
ly powerless for the time, its boats be- contract. In consequence of this agrees ° 
ing seized by the native army, has ex- ment, in the following March, Domingo 
posed to the whole world the measure de Goicouria went to Ni and 
of his capacity. The man, who,a year wasmade Brigadier Generalin Walker's 
since, having the semblance of right army; Walker having made these pro- 
upon his side, was the active agent of mises without the knowledge, so far asi 


the government which held the capitals of his government; di 
og » as if he penn 


—_ oe oe 


and controlled the resources of the Nicaragua 
country, has discovered that that sem- that state—and afterward declaring the 
blance of right was his whole power. government invalid, when it was re- 
Totally unable to cope with the circum- moved by President Rivas to Leon, in 
stances of his position, he now (March, consequence of such treachery as this. 
) skulks along the road between We are far from supposing that 
the Lake and the Pacific, a conspicuous Walker necessarily meant to keep the 
criminal, a forlorn adventurer, the contract, because he eigned it. His 
contemptible captain of a hundred first necessity was munitions of war 
wretched men, starved, demoralized, and and money, and he was, doubtless, v 
utterly miserable; himself the direct willing to purchase them suc 
occasion of an extremity of human easy terms as his word. if he did 
suffering, the story of which is like mean to keep the contract, it proves 
that of the-plague in Napoleon’s army the ultimate intention which other 
at Jaffa. events revealed; if he did not, it illus- 
And grave men and grave journals trates the quality of his honor. The 
contemplate the ridiculous, and, in re- Cuban movement in the United States, 
spect of others, tragical career of this as explained and justified at Ostend by 
incompetent Bombastes, and philoso- His Excellency, James Buchanan, the 
phize about the destiny of our country Hon. Pierre Souk, and Mr. Mason, is 
in overspreading the continent. no secret. It is notoriously a move- 
Mr. William Walker’s personal views ment for the extension of slavery. It 
are as important as those of the old is not surprising, therefore, that some 
pirate Morgan, or hiscompeer Lolonois, time subsequent to the signing of this 
ot Roche Brasiliano, or Bartolomeo contract, between Goicouria’s agent 
Portugues, or Captain Kidd; but any and Walker, that eminent American 
such man, used as a tool, becomes im- citizen and lover of liberty, the Hon. 
mediately important, and it is, there- Pierre Soulé, went to Ni and 
fore, quite worth while to know what established relations with the Fillibus- 
was the meaning of this descent upon ter. 
Nicaragua, if it meant anything beyond By this time—the summer of 1856— 
a personal scrabble for power and the great contest between slavery and 
booty. Nor is it very difficult to ascer- freedom upon this continent had been 
tain. brought to open battle. For the first 
The Rivas-Walker government was time in our political history, a vast 
established in Nicaragua in the autumn party was organized upon the funda- — 
of 1855. On the 11th of January, mental principle of no Farther slavery 
1856, Walker made a contract with a extension. The difference came to 
Captain F. A. Lainé, tof Domingo blows, and blood, and anarchy, in the 
de Goicouria, “+ sole holder and depos- territory of Kansas; and to the most 
itory of the goods and chattels belong- searching and solemn debate and vote, 
ing to the cause of Cuba, consisting in throughout the country. The slavery 
money, a vessel, and munitions of party, accustomed to victory, were 
war.” To this contract, Walker agrees amazed at the vital earnestness of the 
Svatly, to help Cuba and “her liberty,” struggle, and could with difficulty un- 
after he has “consolidated the peace” derstand how a people, which had 
of Nicaragua; secondly, he makes only made mouths at the fugitive slave 
common cause of the resourees of law, and had only murmured protests 
Nicaragua, with those of the revolu- against the .repeal of the Missouri 
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Compromise and the Kansas- Nebraska 
bill, should so suddenly take a lofty 
moral ground in politics, and declare 
that they valued the soul more than the 
body of the Union. In view of such sur- 
prising developments, the slave party 
naturally pn. it might become 
necessary to relax their speed a little ; 
it might even be politic to concede 
Kansas for the present, but the great 
policy of slavery extension must be 
sustained, even at the cost of a rupture 
of the Union. 

A general doctrine has long been 
current among sagacious slave-politi- 
cians that the extreme southern slave 
states might, one day, find it necessary 
to change their confederated relations, 
and form a slave republic, consisting of 
those states and the old Spanish provin- 
ces of Central America, which should 
abandon the northern states, and per- 
haps. Canada, to the blight of freedom, 
while they advanced in a career of hu- 
manity and the Christian graces which 
slavery in the tropics would naturally 
develop. The Cuba movement is a 


fruit—let us rather say, a blighted blos- 
som—of this theory, and, naturally, 
those who preferred their own tyranny 
to that of the Spaniards in Cuba, would 


wish well to the Walker war in Nica- 
ragua; and the: midsummer of. 1856, 
therefore, finds Messrs. Soulé and Goi- 
couria in full intelligence with the Filli- 
buster—the object of all, of course, be- 
ing to extend the blessings of American 
laws and progressive popular institu- 
tions over those unhappy regions. 

In August, 1856, Goicouria was ap- 

inted by Walker, who had elected 

imself president in June, as his minis- 
ter to England. A letter from Walker 
to Goicouria, then in New York, fully 
explains the general intention of the 
Central American movement. It is 
dated in Granada on the 12th August, 
1856... Walker tells his agent that he 
can propitiate English favor by showing 
the English government that the Nica- 
raguan movement does not mean an- 
nexation—‘t You can make them see 
that the only way to cut the ex- 
panding and expaasive democracy of 
the North is by a powerful and com- 
pact Southern federation based. on 
military principles.” He reminds him 
that the arrangement of the Mosquito 
question “is necessary to the work we 
have on hand after our Central Ameri- 
can affairs are settled.” The prospect 
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elates ‘* General’ Walker. . ‘+ Tell 
he must send me the news, and let me 
know whether ‘ Cuba must and shall be 
free’—but not for the Yankees. Oh! 
no! that fine country is not fit for those 
barbarous Yankees. What would such 
a psalm-singing set do in the island?” 
The tone of this letter, with collatera) 
circumstances, probably induced Goi. 
couria, who was a native Cuban, to con- 
sider whether cats'-paws were altogether 
extinct. He delayed. Walker was im. 
patient, and heard suspicious. stories— 
wrote him a curt letter eight days after 
the one from which we have quoted; was 
asked for satisfaction by Goicouria, and 
that gentleman was deprived of his mis- 
sion on the 27th of September. There- 
upon, Goicouria withdrew entirely from 
his complicity with Walker, and was 
replaced by Mr. Henningsen, who had 
been a soldier in Hungary and Spain, 
and had married in this country’s 
southern widow, with possessions. Hen 
ningsen is the only man of the Walker 
crew who has shown any military abili- 
ty. He was sent by the “ General” to 
burn Granada, and, being surrounded 
by the enemy, he fought with skill and 
spirit. 

During the month of September, 1856, 
it was well known that Mr. Soulé had 
been in Nicaragua, and it was announced 
that he had purchased large estates in 
that country. This was very credi- 
ble; for, by two decrees—one of the 
22d April and the other of the 16th 
July, 1856—the property of “ the ene- 
mies of the country” had been contfis- 
cated by Walker, and it was estimated 
that five millions of dollars’ worth of 
valuable property would be sold within 
three or four years, in consequence of 
these decrees. This meant, simply, 
that Walker had ejected the property- 
owners and seized their land. We are 
not apprised of the truth of the story 
that Mr. Soulé really bought lands ; but 
his name, as a friend of the slave sys- 
tem, was well known, and the mere 
rumor that he had invested in Nicaragua 
would inspire confidence in many minds 
that the waste places of Central Ame- 
rica would, under Walker, be taught to 
blossom as the rose, with the system so 
graciously designed to lead Africa to 
the Lord. The intent and spirit of the 
rumor were confirmed on the 22d of 
September, 1856, by a decree annulling 
all the acts of the congress of the feder- 
ation of which Nicaragua was a CcoD- 
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stituent. part until she withdrew. in 
April, 1838, and which acts, when she 
withdrew, she confirmed as still authori- 
tative. The reason given by Walker 
for annulling the laws, was the safe one 
that they were ‘unsuited to the present 
condition of the country. 

Now the simple history of this import- 
ant matter is this: The Central. Ameri- 
can states became independent in 1821. 
In 1823 the federal constituent assembly 
met, and in April, 1824, abolished slavery 
and declared the slave-trade piracy. In 
1838, the confederation was dissolved— 
each state became again independent 
and sovereign—but each recognized all 
the federal laws which were not incom- 
patible with their own state constitu- 
tions. Those old laws had, therefore, 
precisely the same authority as the new 
ones. But the old laws were never 
“codified,” and, consequently, there 
was great difficulty in knowing in de- 
tail what they were. Mr. E. George 
Squier, General Taylor’s minister to 
Nicaragua, who has written a book 
about the country which contains a 
great deal of information, and who went 
up and down the land with his heart 
hankering and his mouth watering for 
it, and clearly in a constant droll panic, 
lest England. should eat it up before 
America bit it—Mr. Squier writes to 
the London Times that ‘+ General’ 
Walker has only ‘ washed his slate,’ 
and that, by abrogating the federal de- 
crees, he had not restored slavery, for 
slavery can only exist in virtue of posi- 
tive laws. Now, whatever confusion 
there may have been in knowing the old 
laws, one law was simple and supreme— 
the one abolishing slavery—and if 
Walker had meant really to help the 
cause of human liberty, he would have 
excepted that, or would immediately 
have restored it. He did neither. 
Probably he thought—certainly his par- 
tisans in the United States thought— 
that, as slavery had always existed in 
those states by the Spanish law, the 
original status of the slave recurred by 
the abrogation of the Jaw of abolition. 

This was, doubtless, his intention. 
His decree was dated in Granada on the 
22d September, 1856. On the 30th of 
October following, Mr..John L. Rich- 
mond, to put beyond all question what 
the views of Walker were, writes from 
the same Granada to the Hon. Charles 
8. Morehead, of Kentucky, a very long 
letter, in which he describes the charms 


of the country, and the happy advent 
of the good * General” Walker among 
the barbarians of that region. In a 
strain of the purest philosophical pira- 
oy, which would have edified the Sieur 
de Lussan, who did not trouble himself 
to write letters. when he tarried in. 
Granada, Mr. Richmond states : 


“T have said, and it is the opinion not only 
of General Walker, but of those at the head 
of affairs here, both in the civil and mili 
departments, that there is no power in Centr 
America that can unseat General Walker, or 
retard the onward pro of this government 
to the permanent establishment of a republi- 
can government upon the model of the United 
States ; and we have an abiding faith that our 
— = the Pope. being . : a birth- 
t with us— eri 0 y and good 

Spb ait not ens ay _ mee - 

{urdpean tyranny and power lot ou! 
light of liberty that comes to redeem this land 
and the people from the horrors of civil war, 
and the worse than savage barbarism and rule 
that wholly forbids the idea of the establish- 
ment of any permanent good government. It 
requires neither prophecy nor divination to 
foresee that the permanent establishment of a 
good republican government in Nicaragua in- 
volves the establishment of a similar govern- 
ment in the other Central American states. 
Should such be the case, I leave to you, sir, 
the pleasing task of tracing the beneficent re- 
sults that must follow to humanity, and the 
impetus that must be given to republican 
principles,” 


But, immediately forgetting that he 
had left to Gov. Morehead ‘ the pleas- 
ing task of tracing the beneficent results 
that must follow to humanity,” etc., Mr. 
Richmond proceeds to trace them him- 
self, and invites the consideration of his 
co-heirs of ‘ the heritage of liberty’— 
who, with him and Mr. E. George Squier, 
are nervously anxious that no European 
t y should ‘blot out the light of 
liberty that comes to redeem this land,” 
and of which ‘* General’? Walker is the 
inextinguishable torch—to these facts: 


“T enclose you a list of property to be sold 
on the Ist of January next (under the decree 
of confiscation), with an annexed valuation at 
very low rates, which I hope you will have 

ublished, as I think it will eave to young 

entuckians, and, indeed, to all who wish to 
do so, an opportunity to procure estates in- 
trinsically more valuable than the best of the 
southern portion of the United States.” 


And again : 


“T must also mention, that gentlemen from 
southern states, wishing to emigrate to this 
country with their slaves, are in to come ; ' 
and @é has been issued by this govern- 
ment giving to all persons the privilege to do 
80, poo bs. being to invite slave labor, with- 
out which the resources of the country can 
never be fully and profitably developed ; upon 
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Lom nto asian oo subssortary of cots,a0d 
am now acting as Y 
speak by authority.” 

Quite unable to his enthusiasm, 
at the prospect of the liberty that is to 
acerne from the invitation of slave labor, 
and immigration of gentlemen from the 
southern states with their slaves, the 
sub-secretary of state indulges himself, 
in’ conclusion, with one natural reflec- 
tion, to which Captain Canot, in the bar- 
racoons of-the African slave coast, reject- 
pa slaves bloated with gunpowder, 

‘ht cordially, and with the same pro- 
priety, respond = 

“Thank God, it is not only the privil 
but the peculiar province a tasedate, of 
American minds to reform, and elevate, 
stead of mourning ing, and they 
come to elevate this land and p from their 

y and fallen condition.’ 


The position of the supporters of 
Walker in this country showed clearly 
enough what they understood by the 
Nicaragua war. Directly after the pub- 
lication of this decree, the New Orleans 
Deita, the most logical and able of all 
the pro-slavery journals, stated that it 
had always held the necessity of intro- 
ducing slavery into Nicaragua if Walk- 
er wished to consolidate and perpetu- 
ate his government, and added : 


“We also alluded to significant assurances 
we had received from authorized sources (the 
reader will remember that the Hon. Pierre 
Soulé lives in New Orleans] that Walker de- 

ed, as soon as he could prudently do so, 
to publicly legalize slavery within his domin- 
ions, and invite slave-holders to immigrate 
thither with their slaves. We knew, some 
weeks since, that a decree to this effect had 
been drawn up, and we now learn that it has 
a 7 ee ae 
bers of slave-holders have already written tous 
to know if they could safely take their slaves 
into Nicaragua, to cultivate sugar, coffee, rice, 
indigo, or chocolate plantations, as the cas¢ 
might be. We have always assured our cor- 
respondents that, — slaves were not.re- 
cognized by law in Nic we had no 
doubt they would be sec to their owners 
during Walker’s administration, and that, ulti- 
mately, slavery would have an existence there 
of law as well as fact.” 


The Delta then adds that but one 
thing is wanting to the millennium in 
Nicaragua, and that is the African 
slave-trade. With that blessing, and 
mn es vt = omen na humane 
principles,” the country id be quite 
perfected into a little heaven below. 

But “General” Walker, and Mr. John L. 
Richmond, and the Delta forgot to state 
one fact to-our southern friends, who pro- 


(April, 


emigrating to Nicaragua with slaves, 
The federal Jaw abolishing slavery, is, 


indeed, alk- 
er; but the state constitution of Nicara- 
adopted on the 12th of November, 
838, which is still the supreme law of 
the land, declares, that “ man is 
ee, and can neither sell himself, nor 
sold by others,” and all persons, who 
traffic in slaves, or who are privy tosuch 
traffic, forfeit their citizenship. 

In these two last points, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the constitu- 
tion of Nicaragua is superior to that of 
the United States, upon which, like the 
constitutions of all the Central rican 
states, it was modeled. The funds 
mental law of Nicaragua, at this moment, 
prohibits slavery, and yet, the citizens 
of New York were publicly summoned, 
a little while since, to express their pro- 
found sympathy with a'stranger in that 
country, whose conduct had put him 
beyond the range of any other feeling, 
than that he might suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law, and who, despite the 
law of the land, and of justice, had open- 
ly declared, through his sub-secretary of 
state, that he desired to promote the 
immigration of slave-owners and slaves 
into the country. This meeting, ludic- 
rously worthy of Walker in its character 
and results, was taken in charge by 
several hack politicians of the demoeratic 
party, and the American democracy 
were invited by Messrs. Duff Green 
and Isaiah R: rs, in speeches, and by 
Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher, in a high- 
ly florid letter, full of poor rhetoric 
about tyranny and oppression, to send 
instant aid to the discomfited mission 
who was trying to extend the area 
slavery, the meanest of tyrannies, and 
who, with the express intention of pro- 
Pitiating England, of which the demo- 
cratic party and Mr. Thomas Francis 
Meagher are so fond, had instructed his 
agent there to show to the Government, 
“that the only way to cut the expanding 
and expansive democracy of the north is 
by a powerful and compact southern 
federation, based on military principles.” 

The Tabernacle meeting was the last 
spasm of public interest in the present 
movement in Ni The steamer, 
which sailed at the end of February, did 
not carry a single recruit; and the 
—_— with a tender reverence of the 

eutrality laws, which, considering their 
antecedents in the Walker war, was 
truly edifying, requested the United 
States district attorney to take particu- 
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lar care that. no improper passenger had 
smuggled himself.on board. By the 
time our article is published, “ General” 
Walker will hardly be found, in the im- 

ioned and picturesque words of Mr. 
Fab secretary of State Richmond. “knock- 
ing at the doors of Costa Rica, Guatema- 
la, and San Salvador, demanding repara- 
tion for the injuries done to the State of 
Nicaragua,” but, quite on the other hand, 
those states will, probably, have thrust 
the “ General” out of doors. 

Such is an outline of the facts of the 
Walker foray into Nica which 
has so much occupied the newspapers 
during the last year, and has suggested 
so many reflections upon the destiny of 
this country. The chief mischief of the 
business is the fearful suffering which 
Walker’s imbecility has entailed upon 
his followers. The destitution, starva- 
tion, agonized deaths, by loathsome dis- 
eases and mortified wounds, are dreadful 
to consider. There are no more piteous 
tales, in the history of any campaignr, 
than those told by impartial passengers 
across the country from California, as 
the result of their own observation. 

The motives of the movement were, 
undoubtedly, many and complicated. It 
is fair to presume, upon a general know- 
ledge of the spirit of trade and commer- 
cial rivalry, that the steam-ship company, 
acting through its immediate agents, 
persuaded the liberals in Nicaragua to 
apply to Walker. In that case there 
can be little doubt that their agents had 
an understanding with him after he 
landed in the country; and his seizure 
of a steamer to transport his forces from 
Virgin Bay to Granada could have 
been no surprise to them, and his find- 
ing a large sum of money upon the 
steamer, none to him. It is clear enough 
that he lent himself to the intrigues of 
rival interests in the transit, and that 
somebody was outwitted. Bui, during 
all this time, Walker must have had his 
own views, and was subject to political 
as well as commercial influences. He 
went to Nicaragua, as asoldier of fortune 
goes everywhere and anywhere, to do the 
best he could for himself. He, doubtless 
used others, and others certainly used 
him. He had upon his side the appearance 
ofa fair invitation. But every sensible 
man is ajudge, whether a Central Ameri- 
can party would, unless especially incited 
to the step by a strong outer influence, 
be likely to invite, as an ally, a notori- 
ous Californian adventurer. Still the 
appearance was in his favor. He led 
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the allies and conquered a transient 
peace; went through the form ewes 
part of a new government; and was 
most instantly, by hisown word, a traitor 
to it. Of course, Walker’s objects were, 
first, William Walker ; second, the party 
of his natural predilections and_ their 
principles. The steam-ship company 
was wd, but the political influence 
was sagacious. The mainend for Walk- 
er to hold constantly in view, was not 
dividends to a company, but advantage 
to a great political party, which divided 
the Union at home, as upon which his 
claims would be vast and patent... The 
steam-ship company was useful to suppl 
money and men, and must be propi 
ated, use the hope of Americanizing 
Nicaragua greatly depended upon the 
favor of the transit company, then’ in 
possession. But this was all secondary, 
The gentlemen about the Bowling Green 
in New York were only tools thinking 
themselves handles—a fate which has be- 
fallen merchants before. 

The general intention of the Walker 
movement was to obtain absolute control 
of the government of Ni under 
a fair appearance of legal right; to be 
supported by the official recognition of 
the United States Government, by the 
pecuniary interest of a commercial com- 
pany, by the popular bier ore of a 
spurious philosophy of manifest iny, 
and the necessity of a short road to 
California, and by the general indiffer- 
ence of all who were not rig Seaggps | in- 
terested in the success ofthe effort. 


Thus Nicaragua was to. be eee 
with Amerieus | influences and interests ; 
and, in the fullness of time, as a practi- 
cally American state, comprising the 
shortest and safest transit to our west- 
ern possessions and the vast Pacific 
commerce, she was to ask annexation 
and admittance into the Union, care 
having been taken from the beginning, 
that no sanction 2 Yankees,” but 
good Christian slaveholders, should have 
control of the elections and the state: 
constitution. 

This was, doubtless, the general inten- 
tion, devehying uel of course, imper- 
fectly, and modified by various circum- 
stances. And, equally beyond doubt,. 
this is a general intention of the extreme 

ay of slavery in this country, which, 
Br e moment, and in Ni is dis-' 
appointed. The plan includes Cuba 
abd the islands of the Gulf, with Cen- 
tral America; and it implies war with 
Europe and a dissolution of the present 
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Union. Its object is the extension of 
slavery into ms deemed more suita- 
ble to the institution than some of the 
cooler slave states, and in which a lan- 
guid climate will be the most subtle ally 
of the sophistries and sins of the sys- 
tem. Itis easy to see, for instance, that 
slavery would flourish much more luxu- 
riantly in the ignorance of the Tropics 
than in Virginia’ begirt with intelligence 
and freedom. This is the great object ; 
and its philosophy is the doctrine that the 
superior Saxon race, leading the van of 
civilization, must and ought to over- 
spread the continent and displace the 
barbarism of Central America as it sup- 
planted the savages of North America. 
That it is the design of Providence to 
subdue this continent and the world to 
intellectual and moral light and liberty, 
we have no doubt. That the ways of 
Providence,in accomplishing its designs, 
aré often inexplicable, we equally believe. 
That God is present in history, and that 
no great event occurs without that pres- 
ence, is as much a necessary faith as 
that no sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his care. All this is simply to say 
that God is God, and rules in the uni- 
verse. But to assume that it is the di- 
vine intention a thing should be done, 
because we can do it, is a little danger- 
ous. Such a doctrine is dear and conve- 
nient to covery wrong-doer, and is as 
good an argument in the mouth of Cain 
as ‘in that of the Holy Inquisition. It 
is very evidént'in history that the race, 
has gradag ny advanced from the East 
toward thé Wést; its moral condition im- 
proving with’ its tiatch. The great ex- 
periment of popular goverhment about 
to be tried, the new world Was discover- 
ed, and the pilgrims arrived upon its 


shores. Belonging to the Stperior race’ 


they were, in the divine ii to sup- 
plant the inferior. Now will any man 
contend that any individual pilgtini who, 
having helped to entrap the Indians into 
a war, then went to Saybrook and ee 
~~ the Pequots, was less a murdé¥er 
—he the individual Pilgrim who shot 
the individual Pequot—because, in the 
order of Providence, the Saxon race was 
to overspread this continent? If the ar- 
ent is valid, every crime is justified. 
f a man is found murdered in his room, 
it was, doubtless, the divine design that 
the man should be murdered. Shall we 
then eye the murderer as the instru- 
ment of God? 
The best civilization of the race now 
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occupying the North American conti- 
nent will, undoubtedly, gradually stretch 
allover it. But while that is a philoso- 
phical dream of the. thoughtful Ameri- 
can, it is his -practical ae to hang 
pirates. If the Lord intends to carry 
civilization across the isthmus, via Nic- 
aragua, we take leave to doubt if he 

roposes to give it in ch to slave- 

olders, going to make (Miideteden a 
slave state. We donot say that such 
are not the means he may employ. 
Certainly many of the methods of pro- 
gress have been as strange and inscrut- 
able as that. But if he has implanted 
an instinct of faithin his purposes, how- 
ever dark his way to them may be, so 
he has given us an instinct and a com- 
mand of conscience to resist oppression. 
It may be in the order of Providence 
that a man should break into your house; 
but it is equally in that order that you 
should shoot him if you can. So it 
may be in the order of Providence to 
extend civilization by suffering slavery 
in other regions of this continent than 
those italready curses. But it is equal- 
ly in that order, that every humane and 
religious man should resist that exten- 
sion to the end. 

Until, therefore, a conscientious man 
can cooperate with clean hands in what 
he conceives to be the design of God 
upon this continent, he may be very 
sure the moment for his codperation 
has not arrived. It is not necessary 
that we should get to San Francisco 
within any specified time; but it is of 
the last importance that we should not 
lie, and steal, and murder. If, as a peo- 
ple, we cannot be just—if we cannot 
even pretend to be just, it might be as 
well to postpone our observations upon 
Providence and the progress of humani- 
ty. 

The practical present question in the 
matter of Nicaragua is this: Nicaragua 
being a state as independent of us as 
Great Britain, what is the best arrange- 


", ment we can make with her to pass over 


to thé Pacific and California, if we con- 
clude'to go that way? The answer is 
plain enough—we must negotiate for 
the right, of way, which Nicaragua will 
gladly’’e concede upon propet 
terms, ahd she must agree to protect th 

passage, OF to let us protect ourselves 
each power being amenable to the other 
for infractions of the agreement, accord- 
ing to custom and international law: 
and, as the stronger power, we must in 
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honor see that we are not the offenders. 
To this England says, that she is greatly 
interested in the transit and wishes to 
become a p to the treaty. The 
claim is perfectly just, and Mr. Dallas 
did perfectly right in admitting it, and 
making it the basis of the joint treaty. 
And what is: the objection? Simpl 
this: that England has no right at 
in the matter, that she is always thrust- 
ing herself forward, and that she is a 
universal cormurant of advantages and 
essions. Now the famous Monroe 
octrine is nothing but the application 
of this very British policy to American 
affairs. It was simply taking the refu- 
salof this continent. England had the 
startin the East, and so America assert- 
ed its claim to the West. On the 
ground of principle, in the matter, both 
nations stand precisely alike. Ameri- 
ca assumes the right, and, perhaps, only 
bides her time, to treat Cuba and Cen- 
tral America precisely as England treat- 
ed India. 

In the present case, the claims of 
Great Britain to a practical interest in 
the question have already been allowed 
by us in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; 
and even had they not been so, the in- 
terest of the first commercial power in 
the world, in any fresh facilities of com- 
mercial communication, is sufficiently 
evident. Beside this general interest, 
the curious inquirer will learn, that 
England has long enjoyed distinctly 
conceded rights in Honduras, and that 
the chief commerce of all the neighbor- 
ing states of Central America is almost 
monopolized by her. By its situation, 
and peculiar formation, Central Ameri- 
cais one of the most important points 
in the world. Every commercial and 
enterprising nation on the globe is di- 
rectly interested in the impartial settle- 
ment of the right of way through the 
country. England justly resists any ex- 
clusive claim of any foreign power upon 


that soil; and the treaty of Mr. Dallas,., 


80 far as it is known, earn expresses 
the sentiment of the inte 


ple. tile 

There is still, happily, a mo sénti- 
ment in this country, which is, distinct- 
ively American, and honors .that name 
80 much, that it would willingly an 
rather than see it desecrated. t 


igent, and, 
patriotic mass of the American, peo-, 


sentiment was' fully aroused and inter- 
ested in the recent presidential election, 
and will not again fall into political in- 
difference. So longas a country of pop- 
ular institutions has a conscience, repre- 
sented by a considerable body. of voters,. 
that country is safe. Within the last; 
two years—as we believe—we, as a peo- 
ple, have passed the greatest peril with 
which we were ever threatened... The 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, were the 
high-water marks of a slave. despotism.: 
Those waters were happily driven back, 
before the harvests of the future were. 
totally submerged... The shock, which 
the good sense and patriotism of the 
country received, showed itself in’ the 
vital excitement of the presidential. elec- 
tion, and scored itself upon our, his-, 
tory in that prodigious combined vote. 
of the opposition, amounting to more 
than two millions, against the eighteen 
hundred thousand that elected Mr. Bu- 
chanan. The great battle is still to be 
fought, day by day, but that shock will 
keep the public conscience alive. Men 
who have hitherto scorned politics will 
now consent to mingle in them, conscious 
that politics can be purified only by 
mingling principle with them. That 
process deyelops a patriotism of which 
“ General” Walker is not a representa-, 
tive; which loves its country as t 
great means of future ciyjligation an 
human progress; and that, patriotism 
would fight to the death ber than 
that country should, by-a, single mean- 
ness or crime, dishonor its divyne inten- 
tion, and disappoint forever the secret 
hope of humanity, 

We repeat, the. great -battle is still to 
be fought; and, if we thought so last 
summer, how, ch more so now, 

President’s inaugural and the 
the Supreme Court. of the 
fes in the Dred Scott case, 
est dogma of Mr. Calhoun 

Wow, received the deliberate sanction 
the highest official legal authority 
inthe land. That decision was the 
true inaugural of the first President ever 
elected by a sectional vote in the coun- 
The result of that decision is the 

loss of respect, in all manly minds, for a 
republican tribunal which, in spirit, 
decides against humanity, and, conse- 


quently, ageinst God. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


—Dr. Kane retarned from his last arctic 
voyage in the autumn of 1855 ; he died in 
Cuba in February, 1857, and, in March, 1857, 
upon the last day of the session, the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
concurred in the joint resolution of the 
Senate, decreeing medals to him and his 
officers. The same Senate had, previously, 
refused to purchase a number of copies of 
his last work. 

The Congress of the United States was 
too late. The dead wear no medals. If 
Dr. Kane deserved an expression of nation- 
al gratitude, the nation knew his deserts 
quite as well a year since as it did on the 4th 
of March. Itis only the truth to say, that no 
other great country, through its accredited 
Representatives, would have omitted ex- 
pressing, a long time ago, its sense of the 
honor ‘conferred upon it by the latest 
achievement of a heroic life lost in its 
service. 

Patriotic service is of many kinds. 
Soldiers, sailors, and statesmen may be 
Fatriots; so are artists, discoverers, me- 
chanics, and all citizens who, in any way, 
increase the national glory. In our recent 
history we shall not find many men who 
have more\.worthily earned that name 
than Kane; Brave, accomplished, modest, 
fearless ; of asingular sweetness and calm- 
ness of charaeter,aid manner; showing the 
right to command, by his superior sagacity 
and accurate science ; ardent, genial, and 
devoted, his carter was/airare union of 
romantic circumstance crepe and valu- 
able achievement. vy) yr 

The great arctic probleaxwasiiitis in it- 
self. The discovery of a northwest pas- 
sage could be of very small prdcticalad- 
vantage to the commerce of theiiworld; 
but it was a question of knowledgé//oily 
to be answered by heroic and perilous ire- 
search. It wasone of the very few remain- 
ing great geographical problems, like that 
of the sources of the Nile. The enterprise 
of the leading civilized nations was simul- 
taneously pressing forward to their solu- 
tion; and, to the noble career of discovery, 
America contributed Kane. While Ger- 
mans and Englishmen were plucking out 
the heart of the mystery of Africa, and 
brave Englishmen and Frenchmen perished 


at the pole, Kane took the torch from their 
hands, and threw a further light into the 
polar gloom. In doing this, he placed his 
country among those powers that directly 
aim to enlarge the limits of human know- 
ledge ; in doing it, he placed himself among 
the most eminent of that country’s chil- 
dren ; and, in writing his account of it, of 
which we took proper notice at the time of 
publication toward the close of last year, 
he built his best and most imperishable 
monument. Longer experience has only 
verified our views. His book will have the 
perennial charm and interest of Robinson 

Crusoe. 

But nature extorted the penalty of his 
daring. He had said to her: * You shall 
not freeze any secret so fast, that I will 
not melt it from you to flow in a stream 
of daily knowledge by men’s doors,” 
She made no answer, but she laid her cold 
finger imperceptibly upon his life. The 
austere polar silence seemed to say, “ If you 
probe my secret, you shall find it a fatal 
Medusa beauty.’’ 

Those who were admitted to the in- 
timacy of the discoverer, know how faith- 
fully he labored after his return, amid 
pain and exhaustion, and uncertain but 
not yet disastrous forebodings. With the 
conclusion of his work, the nervous tension 
of his system relaxed, and the prints of the 
fatal finger became more evident. He 
sailed to England, which offered him in- 
stantly, but unavailingly, all the honors 
of its homage and hospitality. He was 
scarcely seen in public, so rapidly did he 
decline. He sailed toward the equator to 
find a balm for the icy venom of the pole; 
but he still languished in the arms of 
friendly and maternal care, and died, aa 
honored friend, among strangers. 

(Every hero dies too soon for the world; 
but no man dies too soon for himself, who, 
at the.age of thirty-six, has made his name 
and héroic. memory dear to history. All 
men natnrally love the poets, and the 
heroes, wha:are only poets in action. It 
seems but yesterday that we marked that 
springing tread, that erect form, that beam- 
ing eye. It willseem but yesterday forever. 

—Ticknor & Fields have commenced 
the publication of the “ household edition” 
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of Scott, which is intended to be the best 
family edition. Waverley is already is- 
sued, and the series certainly promises to 
do what it is designed to do. The form 
is convenient, the type is clear and legi- 
ble, and the whole book has the air of 
elegance which characterizes the publica- 
tions of that firm. Of the illustrations in 
the specimens we cannot speak favorably. 
The head of Scott is good ; but the other 
cuts are poor. The enterprise is an as- 
sured success, for the fame of Scott is per- 
manent. He is one of the world’s benefac- 
tors. He spoke ill of his own pursuits ; he 
had no remarkable reverence for the liter- 
ary vocation ; he was a conservative in life 
and literature; but he was a man of such 
genial and expansive soul, so hearty, and 
healthy, and genuine, that we cannot won- 
der at the witty sigh of a friend who, 
speaking of the humanitarian and reform 
novels, and the whole modern schoel which 
he denounced, and which we defended, 
exclaimed : “ Ah! well, Walter Scott was 
the last literary man who believed in 
shoulders.’”’ And, surely, if there were ever 
brawn in genius, it is in his, and we are 
proud and glad of an American edition of 
his novels worthy his fame and ourselves. 
—So deeply embittered is theological 
ink with gall, that it is not easy to treat 
any subject connected with theology with- 
out a trace of bitterness. The ecclesiastic- 
al journals and reviews present a bris- 
tling array of opposing articles from which 
the political press might almost learn ma- 
lignity. But in The American Pulpit, by 
Henry Fowrer, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Rochester 
(J. M. Fajrchild & Co., New York), the 
author has written a series of biographical 
and descriptive sketches in ink as pure as 
that which traced the “ Sketch-book”’ or the 
“Spectator.” It is a book of theological 
portraits, but it is as friendly, and sympa- 
thetie, and catholic, as if it treated of 
streams and trees. It would be very diffi- 
cult to ascertain, from its pages, to-what 
particular sect the author himself ‘belongs, 
The criticisms of Dr. Dewey and Dr. Wil- 
liams, for instance, are equally thoughtful 
and perspicacious. The» motice of Mr. 
Beecher is elaborate, evidently a labor of 
leve, and an admirable analysis of his 
peculiar genius. In truth, the volume is a 
valuable addition to our current history ; 
and, to the curious student of American 
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character and life, it is full of interest 
and significance. The selections from the 
writings of the subjects are copious and 
characteristic, and the illustrations are by 
far the most living likenesses we have 
ever seen in engravings. 5 

—Ezamples from the Eighteenth and 
Nindeenth Centuries—First Series (C. Scrib- 
ner, New York), is a little volume from 
one of the veterans of our literature, Mrs. 
Sicourney. Of late years her pen flows 
more readily into prose than was its old 
wont, and in all she writes there is such 
evident goodness that the reader is inclined 
only to thank the kind hand that has’ ar- 
ranged the little feast. Mrs. Sigourney’s 
success is the triumph of amiability in lit- 
erature. In the present work she has told 
the story of the life of several very differ- 
ent people who lived during the last cen- 
tury, who were distinguished for nothing 
so much as Christian excellence of charac- 
ter. There is scarcely a name of “a 
genius” in the list, except it be that of 
Franklin. The little volume is capital, and 
interesting reading for little people. But 
we could wish there had been less distinc- 
tion made between what the author calls 
“ the people of God” and the rest of the 
world. A formal profession of religion 
does not constitute a person one of “ the 
people of God,’’ and, to imply that it does 
80, is to injure the heart ofthe child and 
the cause of good moralsi We do not 
accuse our author of ‘any ‘such: intention. 
It is merely a fashion of speech++but it isa 
very bad fashion. pebas arr cere 

— We cannot but yearn toward our own 
bantlings, ‘and: we greet: with pride and 
pleasure the rollicking Scampavias of Lieut. 
Wise—Harry Gringo—(C. Scribner), which 
has lightédswpomany of our pages during 
the last:fyear. It has a sparkling naval 
dash, asboisterous bonhommie, a continual 
vivacity, which remind us of certain strains 
wWficWillis, although the resemblance ends 
with the suggestion. Lieut. Wise has al- 
ready a name in our literature of travel. 
Los Gringos and Tales for the Marines have 
made their mark, and we do not think 
Scampavias falls behind. It reads like the 
journal of a clever middy, with clear eyes 
and a quick mind; and whoever would 
dance over the Mediterranean, and land 6n 
pleasant and famous shores, and see” 
grotesque variety of life, wiil embark in 
this jolly-boat with Harry Gringo. 





— Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker 
Hili (James Monroe & Co., Boston) is a 
little volume in the vein of Whately’s 
Doubts about Napoleon. It is done with 
akill and spirit. 

— Poems by W. W. Catpwett, from the 
same house, are pleasing, but the book is 
mainly valuable for containing copious 
translations from Geibel, one of the most 
popular of contemporary German poets, of 
whom very little is known in this country. 
Many of them are in the less sardonic style 
of Heine’s little songs, 

—Vavx’s Villas and Cottages (Harpers, 
New York).. Mr. Vaux is a young Eng- 
lishman, now for some years resident in 

_ this country, whither he accompanied Mr. 
Downing, of whom he was a partner in 
business, and in accomplishment and taste. 
His book is of the most valuable kind: 
full of admirable hints and suggestions, 
and abundantly and intelligently illus- 
trated. We have constant need of such 
worksas this, for nowhere else in the world 
is there such constant building and so loud 
a call for the union of cheapness and beau- 
ty in domestic architecture. Mr. Vaux 


brings great common sense to the support 


of his science and skill, and has produced 
one of the most valuable contributions to 
its department we have yet had. We hope, 
at an early date, to recur to this volume as 
the text of some general observations upon 
the subject’ which it treats. 

—By the Wigwam and the Cabin, Red- 
field ee the publication of Mr. 
Smums’s no Mr. Simms promises to 
rival Cooper in ee number of his works, 
at least. They!have attained a distinct 
place in our literary history, but they can 
hardly be called popular or familiar. In 
spite of the stirring scenes:iny which they 
are laid, and the often wild and«striking 
adventure with which they abound, they 
have an undeniable tendency to prosiness, 
and the interest of description in :them, 


which necessarily soon tires, is superior to. 


that of characterization. In respect, how- 
ever, of constructive talent and affluence 
of production, Mr. Simms takes precedence 
of any other of our distinctive southern 
authors. Mr. Wirt and Mr. Legaré, who 
are usually quoted as the Pillars of Her- 
cules of our southern literature, were both 
polished, and graceful, and accomplished 
essayists ; but they displayed none of the 
nerve or continuity of Simms. Ié still 
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remains a marvel to us why the name of 
the distinguished novelist was omitted in 
the list of gentlemen appointed by the 
Savannah convention to engender and 
foster a peculiarly local literature for the 
south. 

— The Minnesota Hand-book, for 1856-7. By 
Naruan H. Parxer. Boston: Jewett & Co, 

The Jowa Hand-book for 1856. (The same.) 

Minnesota and Dacotah. By C. C. Ay- 
DREWs, counselor-at-law, editor of the 
Official Opinions of the Attorney-General 
of the U. 8. Washington: published by 
R. Farnham. 

These books are all useful and interest 
ing, but will disappoint those who expect 
to find in them careful descriptions and 
judicious estimates of the qualities and 
promises to emigrants of different parts of 
the vast region they relate to, or even full 
and exact data by which they may forma 
satisfactory judgment, without laborious 
personal examination for themselves ; they 
have all the quality, and produce the im- 
pression of advertisements, and the reader 
is prepared to find, at the conclusion of 
each of Mr. Parker’s, an offer of his serv- 
ices as a general real-estate broker. Mr. 
Andrews’s is scarcely less profuse in the 
application of superlative adjectives, in- 
discriminately to the soil, scenery, town- 
sites, editors, and tavern and shop-keepers, 
with which he either came into personal 
contact, or of which or whom he has oc- 
casion to speak from rumor. We regret 
that he should not have given a more com- 
prehensive and far-reaching judgment upon 
the character and destiny of even the small 
portion of Minnesota and Dacotah which 
came under his personal observation. One 
letter, of seventeen pages, is devoted to 
the bar of Minnesota, and commences as 
follows :—“I have not yet been inside a 
court of justice, nor seen a case tried, since 
Ihave been in the territory. But it has 
been my pleasure to meet one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court, and several promi- 
nent members of the bar.” Hence the 
propriety of a legal essay, of which six 
pages are quoted from Justice Talfourd. 

A critical study of our new settlements 
of the Northwest, if made by a competent 
person, not completely magnetized by the 
universal speculating and puffing disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants, would afford ma 
terials for a very valuable and interesting 
addition to our libraries, 
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PUTNAM’S KALEIDOSCOPE. 
“ A particular arrangement of reflecting surfaces.” 


A Town EoLogus.—The Home Journal Orpheus breathing “in his shell,” is a 
published, a short time since, a delicate bit hit. Then Poet III, utters his Ingubrious 
of satire, in the form of a dialogue be- plaint. ' 
tween three poets of the modern school, Turrp Port. 
who are bewailing the decline of taste I would not curse the planets of my day:” 

i. e. the rejection of their manuscripts), in . 
aoe of Ticknor -& Fields’s book store. Cah roathareee rah wi trigeen- Pee a0 
The writer, with most exquisite irony, has Teveha Bad aititl itt 
put the current forms of expression—half- Hangi ss va yeoif thi idelanchely Huse 55.” 
cento, half fluent nonsense—in the mouths Your moan’s the moan.of Lilliputian minds,” 


of the speakers, so as to make the absurd- Think 11 moan a‘ Lil 
ity still more willful, as for instance, the mind etter err 


half-cento style— 
“The myths have fown. ButO, thank 
First Porr. this wind ’ God, 


“No more shall Corydon in Arcady Break with as grand a musi¢ on the pines, 
Pipe to his Phyllis with the pastoral reeds.” | As in Arcadian hours—the nightingale 
Sdunvéon. oe silver shivers through the midnight 
“No more shall Commerce be all in all, and i 
Peace ‘ ; q What a “ silver shiver” is being left to 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note.” the imagination. An emigrant nightingale 
First Port. — in America, sending any kind of a shiver 
“Sweeter than peach-blooms in untrodden through the midnight air, should be arrest- 


Tennyson. ed at once, and put in quarantine. 


“Blacker than sloe-buds in the front of “The wild rose reddens, and the lily pales.” 


arch.” 


This is too commonplace; we wo 
“___we, : suggest, ; 
Two ragged and starved knights of poesy.” “The lily reddens and the'wild rose pales.” 

Sropparp. ui £ 


First Port. 


arn 


(To Bayard Taylor) “——we are ‘squires 8 more striking. cro# it 
Of poesy, and swell her shining train” “ And spring comes to us, beautifal and fair.” 
“Ragged and starvéd” being a delici- — The spring comes tote inplace of our 
ous transposition ; starved and ragged are going to it. ; off eounitno 
only ordinary forms of language, and, of Ms alone 
course, below the standard of transcendent- Fe een sane yellow in 
al writing. Flies with ithe.robins through the summer 
Now the half nonsense :— 1eav 9s." 032 


“The rare old gods are tumbled from their A hauberked: bee fying with a robin has 


thrones ! probably:hever been seen by any living 


‘The hamadryads and the roguish fauns Saotiwa: 6 ” 
Have left the moonlight lonely in the lawns, persons The peers a ig 
There is a dearth of romance in the zones !” peculiarly good ; “corsleted” having been 


” ‘ 
“Rare old gods!” is capital; “dearth” ” done:by earlier poets, “ hanberked” has an 


is a felicitous substitute for “ scarcity punodi af originality. . 


“ zones’? rhymes with “ thrones,” and istpur- 4“'Phe autumn’s golden fingers gild the grain.” 
posely inlaid so as to show the ‘hew-school ’ Sweet and albuminous image; and 
method in its broadest light, “ the'moonlight autumn’s gilding the grain of spring, ex- 
lonely in the lawns” heightens the absurd- cellent ! 
ity, being real poetry, and therefore ae Nothing seems old and wrinkled but the sea, 
more incongruous, Which o'er some strange and awful secret 
Seconp Post. | sapen ' 
“There's my last peem—‘The Lamentation! | The idea of a submarine secret hidden 
Well, _. ,.. in the bosom of the ocean—very Richard 
= ne’er breathéd such music iz his the Thirdish! But here come the’ big 


But even Ticknor couldn't make it sell!’  lines— 





440 
“ And & great camel-mountains that have 


ain 
On the a deserts since the world was 
ma ie.”” 


Camel-mountains: lying down on green 
deserts! A fine touch of humor. 

“The are dear! (Schiller) But with them 
did not die 

The an of beauty, nor the light and shade, 

And the deep yearnings of Divinity—” 

As excellent a piece of nonsense as 
Pope’s “Lines by a person of Quality.” 
The divinities are dead, but the yearnings 
of divinity survive; they leave behind 
them the spell of beauty, light and shade, 
in fact, a complete stock in trade, for a 
poet. 


“ Ourselves are mean or noble ; we are fate : 
We mould our destinies like plastic clay 
Shaping ahero or a recreant—” 


The ‘rest is “ only leather or prunella.”’ 


rer be say, 
We are poor laggards on the trail of rhyme, 
Born in the sundown of the dregs of time.” 


Or, 

“ We are poor laggards on the trail of time, 
Born in the sundown of the dregs of rhyme.” 
Either way, how trenchant the satire! 

“ Know ye, faint-hearted, ye disconsolate, 
That who sings well can never sing too late,” 
No one will pretend to dispute the value 

of this axiom. 

“Now I! (egg) the humblest of the singing 

train 


That ever felt'tHe fonging and the pain, 

And all the glorious ecstasy of song— ms 

I, (ego) in the sweetest of New England towns. 
Videlicet, Boston! The bathos of these 

few lines wonderfully neat. and well- 

turned. 


“Touched with the freshness ‘of this sunny 


June ; 
Filled with the scents and beauty; of the 
downs ;” e 


‘All in the Downs.”—Gay, id 


“ Wild with the breezy uplands (Beacon street 
and the State House), and the strong, 
Delicious voices of the wind in tune, (7) 
Have felt a passion and a power to say 
Something above the xothing I have said ; 
And ere the summer shal] be cold and dead— 
Ere the cool leaves be flushed with hectic 


red, 
I shall have given you my passion lay (ezit).” 
To this poet, One and Two sneeringly 


respond, because they know he can’t do 
it. 


Whoever wrote that little eclogue in the 
Home Journal, has a most delicate appre- 


Puinam’s Kaleidoscope. 
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ciation of what is called “ transcendental 
poetry.” The satire is benevolent as it ig 
just. There is scarcely a line of that 
mock-heroic dialogue, in front of Ticknor 
& Fields’s store, that is not barbed with wit. 

With some regret, we are compelled to 
publish the following verses, written in 
ten minutes, under peculiar circumstances, 
by a gentleman in affliction; but, as they 
afford a lively contrast to the above, the 
reader will, no doubt, appreciate the differ 
ence : 

“TO THE FIXED STARS. 
“Ye stars that are the jewelry of heaven! 
If, in your purple whiteness, you can lean 
fon, your ethereal thrones, and cast your 
are 

Into this Me aes brain, whose sap 
Rises and falls with the light tide of dreams, 
Do it! nor leave the task tome. Dispel 
These turgid aspirations —windy hopes— 
These porcellaneous effigies of life— 
These statuettes of fancy—marionettes— 
These Punch-and-Judy woodenanities— 
And let me soar to thy empiric skies, 
Far from the reach of common, common 


sense ; 
For I claim kindred with you ; I, ye stars 
That blindly wink on high, and know me 
not— 
I, who have looked at you, and ken youwell— 
Lyra, and Omicron, and Berenice, 
Whose stellar hair has touched my poet 


cheek 
Like bright diaphanous harp-strings ; J you 
know ! 


But not for these, but not for these I moan— 
Poor senseless luminaries! Not-for these, 
But for Conglubious Pithos ! that’s my aim! 
That inarticulate pulsate of the heart, 

The globulated motor of the brain, 

That lifts the high above his peers, 

Into eternal ! Above the peaks 

Of purple Himalayas, when the clouds 
Bedec the skies with Indian millinery— 
That is my aim. Can J descend to nature, 
Pathos, or concrete forms of verse, or mount 
The hackney Pegasus? Not I—my—steed 
Iride alone! And you, bijoutrious stars, 
That mid the fill eo’ th’ heavens shine, 
Believe me, I shall sit within your sphere, 
Crown my curled hair with Zodiac’s diadem, 
And wear Arcturus as a bosom-pin ! 

And would you know who thus addresses you, 
Prismatic stars? Listen, orchestral bands— 
Suspend your viols, shawms, and stellar 


pipes— 
Your astronomic ophicleides and flutes— 
Til I repeat my nomen. Jam he 
Called ‘ Ancient Pistol!’ and the world I 
make 
Mine oyster !—you its pearled shells!” 
—Tse AcapemMy or Desien—Sprine 
Exursit1on.—Formerly the annuai exhibi- 
tions have been limited to new pictures, 
or, rather, to original pictures, never be- 
fore shown in any public gallery ; but we 
learn it is the intention of the Academy, 
this year, to indulge the lovers of art with 
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a retrospective view of what has been 
done in past years, and allow the artists 
to make such selections from their works 
as they please, whether these be new or 
old, whether before shown or not, so long 
as they be originals, and not copies. We 
may, therefore, expect a rich show of art- 
treasures, and be able to trace the pro- 
gress of the pencil and the chisel for near- 
ly half acentury. Ofcourse, many of the 
pictures will be much improved by the 
mellow touch of age—a great advantage— 
and many familiar chef d’euvres of past 
years will recall the earlier days of 
the Academy. One suggestion we will 
venture to make, which is: each artist 
should be entitled to a certain space, 
within the limits of which his pictures 
shall be hung together; so that, instead 
of aheterogeneous collection, there will be 
a panel of Durand’s, a panel of Kensett’s, a 
panel of Elliott’s, a panel of Hicks’s, a 
panel of Huntington’s, a panel of Gray’s, 
and so on—an arrangement which will 
materially add, reflectively, to the merits 
of the pictures themselves, and, at the 
same time, afford additional gratification 
to the public. 


—A gentleman, a linguist by profession, 
is about publishing, at his own expense, a 
volume of modern poetry in the English 
tongue, for the purpose of familiarizing 
foreigners with the true pronunciation. 
The plan of the book is very simple; the 
poems are to be written phonographically, 
in order to convey the actual sound of the 
words, so that a Frenchman, Italian, or 
German, although ignorant of our lan- 
guage, could at once readily read any of 
the poems with the pure English accent. 
We have been allowed to make a few 
selections, which will at once give an idea 
of the work ; 


FRENCH PHONOGRAPHIC THANATOPSIS, 


“Tou him hou inn thi loof aff nechir houltz 

“ee huith hir vizibl farms, -shi 
spikz 

E veryus lainkuiouitch ; farr hiss geyir ours 

Shi hez e voiz aff gladniz, ann e smaile 

Ann elikhuinz aff biuti, ann shi glaidz 

Iuntu hiz darkhir muizingz huith,e mai 

Ann hiling simpithi thet stilz ehuey 

Ther charpnez err hi iss ehuir—” 


FRENCH PHONOGRAPHIC GENERAL MORRIS. 


“ Houdmin speir thet tri 
Tetch nat e singl bau 
Inn youth itt cheltird mi 
Ann aill protekt itt nau. 


Putnam's Kaleidoscope. 


T'hauz mai far fathurs haind 
That plaict itt nir hiss cat 
Thein houdmin lett itt stend 
Thai aix chal harm itt matt.” 
LOW DUTCH PHONOGRAPHIC SHAKESPEARE. 


“Oo! then Y si quin Meb heth bin with joe. 
Sjie is thi feris midwif an sjie kums 
In sjep noo biggir than an agit-stoon 
Oon the far fingir af an ool dirmun, 
Dran with 2 tim af littl atumis 
Ofer meen’s noosis as the ly eslip.” 


The specimens in Italian, German, Rus- 
sian, and Modern Greek, are equally inter- 
esting. We commend the book to the at- 
tention of all foreigners who are desirous 
of speedily acquiring a knowledge of Eng- 
lish poetry. 


— Lenetu or THE Day or Nicur.—To 
ascertain the length of the day and night, 
any time of the year, double the time of 
the sun’s rising, which gives the length of 
the night, and double the time of its set- 
ting, which gives the length of the day: 
This is a simple method which but few 
people know. To ascertain the time it 
will take to travel from the city of New 
York to any given point on the Erie rail- 
road, multiply the number of miles to be 
run by the price of the ticket ; the quotient 
will be average mean time from place to 
place. 


— The long-expected revolution has 


burst forth! Eugenie, empress of France, 
appeared ata levee withotit'a hoop, ard in 
twenty-four hours Paris .was)hoopless ! 
The world of fashion is reduced to one- 
quarter of its dimensions—thé giddy whirl 
and sweep of crinoliie no more turns the 
heads of sober-minded men ; the ball-room 
will no longer be the outskirts of bank- 
ruptcy ; ladies will cease to declare they 
wear “‘ them,” because they are conducive 
to health’}'we' are upon the verygbrink of 
tight times, and this reform will reduce 
domestic expenses below crisis point. ' 


PuitoLocrcaL Rerorm.—The reading 
public of the metropolis has been im- 
mensely amused by a pitched battle, be- 
tween two bookworms, in the pages of 
the Evening Post. The great question up- 
on which they are encountered, yard-arm 
to yard-arm, is, whether the word “ couple” 
is equivalent to the word “two.” “ Angli- 
cus” contends that common usage sanc- 
tions the familiar idiom. “W” stands 
out against common usage. ‘‘ Anglicus” 
quotes authorities—Shakespeare, Dryden, 
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Addison—the “long thirty-twos” of Eng- 
land. “W”’ disputes their range and cali- 
bre. “ Anglicus” then sallies out, sword-in- 
hand, and, after a brilliant sortie, in open 
field, spikes a couple of W’s guns, where- 
upon W retaliates by pursuing a masterly 
inactivity. This controversy brings to mind 
one of the most remarkable passages in 
modern philosophy, namely, the brilliant 
analysis, by Victor Cousin, of the inexplic- 
able fact, that two and two make four. 
Thus the great psychologist :— 

“ All our primitive judgments are per- 
sonal and determinate, and yet under the 
depths of these personal and determinate 
judgments there are already relations, 
truths, principles, which are not personal 
and determinate, although they do deter- 
mine and individualize themselves in the 
determinations and individuality of their 
terms. Such is the first form of the 
truths of geometry and arithmetic. 
Take, for example, two objects, and two 
more objects. Here all is determinate ; 
the quantities to be added are concrete, 
not discrete.* You judge that these two, 
and these two objects, make four objects. 
Now, what is to be noted in this judg- 
ment? Here again, as before, everything 
is contingent and variable except the rela- 
tion. You can vary the objects, you can 
put pebbles in the place of these books, or 
hats in place’ ‘of the pebbles, and the rela- 
tion will remain unchanged and invariable. 
Still farther ; why do you judge that these 
two deterdifiii¥e Objects, added to these two 
other determinate objects, make fuar de- 
terminate objects? Reflect. Itis in virtue 
of this truth—niimely, tliat two and two 
make four. Now, this trath of reiation is 
altogether independent ofthe nature of 
the two concrete terms, whatever they 
may be. It is an abstract tritth) tivolved 
and hidden in the concrete, which leads 
you to pronounce concerning the coxerete, 
that two concrete objects, added’ ‘two 
concrete objects, make four concrete objects. 
The abstract is given in the concrete; the 
invariable and the necessary in the varia- 
ble and contingent ; the reason in sensation 
and consciousness.’’ 

This, of course, settles the question. 


Puc-am’s Kaleidoscope. 
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Concrete couples are equivalent to discrete 
twos. A man and his wife may be a 
couple, or be two, as they are concrete or 
discrete, but twenty couple and twenty 
twos are neither personal nor determinate 
identities, but, rather, what might be 
termed, ambiguous arithmetical pheno. 
mena. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Kaverposcopr :—In valuable pa. 
per for March, you say, “if we travel east. 
wardly to the antipodes, we lose twelve hours, 
and if westwardly, we gain twelve hours ;” is 
not this a mistake? Itseems to me that, when 
we travel towards the east, we gain time, as, 
for instance, Boston; the sun rising there so 
much earlier than it does in New York. 

Yours, Tycuo Braue. 

Tycho writes such a delicate, fine, femi- 
nine hand, that we must answer as neatly as 
may be. 

A message sent at twelve o’clock noon, 
from New York, isin Boston, say, in round 
numbers, eight minutes after twelve; if 
sent to Washington at the same hour, it is 
there eight minutes before twelve o’clock. 
If the message is directed still further east, 
it arrives at each stage of the journey ata 
later hour in the day, until it touches the 
antipodal point, where the time is identi- 
cal with our own, with the difference of 
being midnight, instead of mid-day time, 
If we send it westwardly, from Washing- 
ton to Cincinnati, from Cincinnati to St. 
Louis, from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
from San Francisco to the Sandwich 
Islands, from the Sandwich Islands to 
Kongtcheou, we find ourselves, at each 
progressive step, earlier and earlier in 
the morning, as we advance westward. In 
the one case the electric current is travel- 
ing over a path that has been already tra- 
versed by the sun; in the other it passes 
over a track yet to be traversed by that 
luminary. Suppose we could send an 
electric spark directly through the bulk 
of the earth to the Kongtcheouese, and 


“say, “Come now, let usstart fair, my crock- 


ery friends ; this is Monday noon up here, 
thake it Monday midnight with you;” 
would they not answer, “ Yes, but we shall 
be in Tuesday in a minute, send us round 


our sun” if You please, and we will return 





* Concrete rumbers have reference to particular determinate objects or things, and are not 
taken apart from the notion of some particular objects; as, six balls, and ten balls, and two 
balls. are equal to eighteen balls. The numbers here are concrete. But when we say six, 
ten, and two, are equal to eighteen (6+10+2—18), the numbers are discrete. 
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it to you next day?” Itis, therefore, plain 
enough, that, if we send our message, from 
point to point, westwardly, it reaches suc- 
cessively earlier hours on the morning of 
Monday until it touches Kongtcheou at 
Sunday midnight ; if we send it eastward- 
ly, it touches successively later hours of 
the same Monday, until it reaches Kong- 
tcheou on the very brink of Tuesday morn- 
ing. This is as plain as we can make the 
matter to Tycho. 


Mr. Katerposcore :—On page 328 of the 
March number of Put's Mag. you say, speaking 
of Thackeray’s nose—“ precisely the lenght 
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of the ‘ Father of this Country’s.’” Should 
it not be “ Father's of this country,” or does 
not your pointing of the passage imply that 
said nose belonged to the “ country,” and not 
to the “father” of it? Yours, 

Syus. 


Certainly, it belongs to the country. 
Snub is disposed to be hypercritical, and, 
evidently, is of the short party: besides 
that, he does not spel? according to the 
established forms. It is usual, in the word 
“length,” for the “t” to precede the “h,”’ 
and we would advise him to overhaul his 
primer again, before he ventures to ques- 
tion our accuracy. 





THE WORLD OF NEW YORK. 


Tue spring has come upon us, we were 
about to say, and warns us that the season 
is at hand for reviewing the winter’s life 
of our great city world ; but that which we 
were about to say we shall forbear, for 
who can assure us that the spring has 
come, indeed ? 

Spring should have come, we know ; for 
the voice of April is in the air, and the 
roar of the lion, March, should be dying 
away in the distance. But, alas! the times 
have changed since the days when bland 
old Chaucer could sing with such jocund 
confidence that 
“ April, with his shoueres sote 


2 ° cegught of March hath percéd to the 
rote.” 


And no man, save the privileged and pro- 
phetic E. M., will dare to promise himself 
or others that the lion is absolutely gone 
off, and the lamb quietly lying down at 


our sides. For we all remember the tricks 
that ill-tempered February played us—how, 
when the buds had begun to swell, and the 
spring-fashions to peep forth, and the blue 
of Italy was deepening in the skies, and 
the sidewalks were assuming a Philadel- 
phian propriety, and the country, mer- 
chants, reckless of the garroter who walk- 
eth by night, as of the confidence-man who 
deceiveth by day, were crowding into the 
down-town hotels, and the dreamy dwell- 
ers in the upper streets were hearing, in 
their hearts, the music of the Newport 
bands and the murmurs of the summer 
ocean—how, even in that moment of melt- 


ing transition from the resignation which 
follows the end of one season to the anti- 
cipation which heralds the opening of 
another, a chill blast from the pole smote 
upon our city, and drove the snow into all 
our houses, and into all our hearts. 

Cheated by February, can we trust our- 
selves to the smiles of April? 

Let us not over-eagerly throw ourselves 
into the arms of this bewitching’ princess, 
who may, after all, beguile-us.only to our 
grief, and treat us as that fearful princess 
in the donjon of the old.castle of Baden 
used to treat her victims—to,adeath of 
spikes and swords in an, embnace.of smooth 
and shining satin, santin 

No! the winter is not over yet—the win- 
ter “ season,’’ at least, in the World of New 
York, is by no,means ended. There are 
still halls to be given like unto the balls of 
December.or of February—still dinners to 
be eaten,as.dinners were eaten two months 
ago—still parties to be made up for the 
theatres, and still concerts to be attended 


8 when the snow turned every pleasure- 
trip into an Arctic expedition. 


Of these things, therefore, let us still dis- 
course awhile; and this the more particu- 
larly, and with the more earnestness, that 
the dusky interval of Lent is now growing 
gray with the first light of coming Easter. 

Not all the world of America keeps Lent, 
we know, nor even all the world of New 
York ; and yet, the influence of the season 
cannot be quite ignored by anybody; be his 
faith what it may be, or his temper, who 
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lives in a free Christian land. For the 
solemnities of Lent commemorate events 
which are sacred in the eyes of all Christen- 
dom, and the idea involved in these solem- 
nities is born of the deepest consciousness 
of all men. 

No Christian man can think, without 
emotion, of the weeks and days which pre- 
ceded the sacrifice of Calvary and the mys- 

Aery of the Resurrection ; and no man can 
review his own life without perceiving his 
own personal and poignant need of aa in- 
ward Lent. For forty days the bells of 
England and of Rome may ring out their 
summons to prayer at morning and at 
evening, unheeded of our busy world ; and 
yet, whenever any man of us all pauses, in 
the midst of this selected season, from his 
passions and his purposes, the sound of 
these patient, persevering chimes must find 
some faint echo in his heart. Faint as that 
echo may be, and soon as it may vanish, it 
will not be wholly forgotten; for no true 
feeling, however evanescent may be the 
form it takes, ever wholly perishes within 
us. The film of gossamer, floating by, has 
dropped its seed and fulfilled its mission. 
Let the shadow of the ancient church, then, 
rest upon us a little, good reader, while 
we talk together now of our world and its 
worldly ways and works. 

People do not give balls in Lent—they 
only plan them then, and while away the 
interval with’ minor amusements. They 
array themselves, as it were, ina kind of 
sixteenth-moéuraing—in such mourning as 
princes wear fot very remotely allied royal 
cousins, and signify, by a deeper or lighter 
shade of sedateness, their sense of the fact 
that life, after all, has some serious mean- 
ing, and that the forty days of Lent are 
kept in token of this truth.) |: 

It is very easy to caricaturbusuch ob- 
servance of such a season, and to make 
sardonically merry over a piety which 
displays itself only in such fantastic eun-, 
tailments or variations of pleasure. Thé 
frankly mundane mind having perceived 
no sackcloth upon the person and no 
ashes upon the glossy hair of Mrs. Smith, 
at the opera on the first Wednesday in 
March, is naturally a little surprised to 
learn that Mrs. Smith has postponed her 
grand ball till the middle of April, because 
she has been under the necessity of cloth- 
ing herself in sackcloth and of sprinkling 
ashes upon her tresses, ever since the last 


[April, 


Wednesday in February. Mrs. Brown, 
recoiling in holy horror from the thought 
of a polka at the inaugaration ball, re- 
joices extremely at the prospect of witness- 
ing Miss Heron’s début in a new playa 
fortnight afterwards, and would, neverthe- 
less, be extremely indignant at the supposi- 
tion that she was not equally sincere in her 
horror and in her joy. 

Grant that Mrs. Smith’s sackcloth and 
ashes and Mrs. Brown’s holy horror are not 
very imposing manifestations of reveren- 
tial grief and awe (as they certainly are 
not), is it not, on the whole, better that 
even these feeble signs of spiritual life 
should flicker over the surface of such an 
existence as the Smiths and Browns have 
made for themselves than that they should 
be given over wholly to darkness, and a 
dreary dance of shadows? 

Let us rather be grateful for these signs, 
as indications that the Smiths and Browns 
are not wholly indisposed to admit that 
there may be reality in this world worth 
looking after, and believing in, and so try 
to show them how they may make not only 
their Lent but the rest of their times and 
seasons more real. For the most serious 
trouble which the philosopher experiences, 
when he looks abroad over the face of this 
social world of ours, springs from the 
almost universal fluctuation, unsteadiness, 
and unsubstantiality of all that he beholds. 
He sees that the amusements, which are 
modified in this absurd way by the coming 
of Lent, are just as absurd and as hollow 
as the spirit, which prompts and determines 
their modification, can be. 

What, for instance, is that grand ball 
which Mrs. Smith has postponed till the 
middle of April? 

Is it a festivity, or just a frivolity—an 
entertainment, or an inevitable and fatigu- 
ing exhibition? Will Mrs. Smith be glad 
to give it, or glad, when it has been given, 
that it is fairly over and done with? Will 
Mrs. Smith’s guests be glad to go to it, or 
to have:gone to it? 

Tt will not be an entertainment, we pre- 
sume-+for we have every reason to sup- 
pose thatiit;will precisely resemble six and 
twenty other balls which were given before 
Lent began, to most of which Mrs. Smith 
went—from most of which she came away 
thoroughly tired to death; and yet upon 
all of which she will studiously model her 
own ball when she gives it. Mrs. Smith 
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will invite us to go to her ball, no doubt, 
because it is her first ball, and she will find 
our name upon the list which she will bor- 
row from one of her particular friends, who 
isalso a particular friend of ourselves. And 
we shall go, in the first place, because Mrs. 
Smith’s politeness deserves such an ac- 
knowledgment ; and, in the second place, 
because we always enjoy the first coup d’ail 
of a handsome suite of rooms, brilliantly 
lighted, and made seducing with pretty 
faces and charming dresses, flowers, and 
fine music ; and, in the third place, because 
we have acquired a habit of going where 
certain persons of our acquaintance go. 
Bat Mrs. Smith does not care a button 
whether we come to her house or stay at 
home, and we care as little, at heart, which 
we do. And as Mrs. Smith feels about us, 
so she will feel about nine-tenths of her 
guests ; and as we feel about Mrs. Smith’s 
ball, so will nine-tenths of her guests feel 
about it. 

And this, we contend, is not at all a satis- 
factory state of things. For Mrs. Smith’s 
ball being planned with care and anxiety, 
and provided for at great expense, and pre- 
pared with elaborate pains, ought to be 
an entertainment, and we ought to be anx- 
ious to go to it, and Mrs. Smith ought to 
be decently proud of her hospitalities, and 
she ought to derive a reasonable amount 
of honest complacency and agreeable satis- 
faction from her efforts to please, amuse, 
and gratify the circle of her friends and 
acquaintances. In one word, Mrs. Smith’s 
ball, postponed on account of Lent, ought 
to be a festivity when it is finally given, 
and not an empty tedious frivolity. And 
why should it not be ? 

There is nothing intrinsically more empty 
and frivolous in the idea of a ball than in 
the idea of a procession, or a spectacle, of 
a parade of soldiers, or a regatta of yachts: 
Greek etymologies give gravity, and the 
word we keep so lightly is weighted with 
antique dignity. Not that the Greeks gavé 
balls. They had too low an estimate of 
woman for that. They danced, of course, 
as all the world has danced from the be- 
ginning ; as the beauties of Memphisdanced 
around the sacred bull, Apis»feeding that 
fortunate thunder-born beast with cakes 
and candies, and serving up?to him, in ex- 
quisite cups of gold and ivory, the wonder- 
fal Nile water, more delicious than wine ; 
as the Jews of the desert danced about 
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their golden calf, plagiarizing the pagan- 
ism of the tyrants from whom they had but 
just escaped ; as the daughters of Shiloh 
danced in the shadow (you cannot call it 
the shade) of the graceful pualm-trees, 
when the bold sons of Benjamin came out 
from the dusk of the vineyards, and bore 
them away to be brides of the tribe. When 
Plato (who looked upon dancing as of di- 
vine invention, and held it to be worthy 
the gravest consideration of the highest 
intellects) describes the triple dances of 
the Greeks, he gives us no hint of any- 
thing at all resembling a ball. That 
splendid and stately “ dance of the cranes,” 
which Theseus disdained not to lead around 
the altar of Apollo, and Plutarch in vain 
endeavored to sound for its mystic mean- 
ing, was not less unlike a modern “ Ger- 
man” than an average “leader of the 
German” is unlike Theseus. And you may 
go through a whole winter of New York, 
and a whole. summer of Newport, missing 
not a single ball, nor the least “ children’s 
party,” without seeing anything which 
shall, in the remotest degree, remind you of 
the Pyrrhic dance of the Spartans ; as, for 
instance, of that Trichoriac figure in which 
old men opened the dance with singing, 
“Of old we were brave in war;’’ and the 
young men responded, “‘ And we now are 
so!’ and the treble choir of the children 
exultingly closed the proud national hymn, 
“ And we in our time shall be bravest of 
all 1”? 

Women danced before the: Greeks, and 
danced for the Greeks,.as they danced be- 
fore the Romans, as 'they:dance now for 
the dull lordsiof the East. Their grace 
and their beauty served to delight the in- 
dolent gaze ofytheir masters, or to swell 
the pomp of pageants and of sacrificial 
shows ;/and; sometimes, in the simple vil- 
lagesi of? Hellas ov of Italy, the rustic 
youths and maidens beat circles on the 
grass with rude saltations, rejoicing in 
their youth, and health, and strength, and 
in the simple music of their land. 

But it was reserved for Christendom to 
emancipate and to refine the amusements 
as well as to sanctify and to harmonize 
the relations of the sexes, and the ball, in 
which women were to dance with men, par- 
taking in an equal pleasure, and within 
one circle of self-respect, propriety, and 
courtesy, belongs to modern Christendom. 

The first ball was a protest, and a most 
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brilliant protest, against the degradation 
of woman, and history would have done 
well to erase from her tablets the record 
of a dozen conquerors in order to inscribe 
there the name of the high-spirited priace 
who inaugurated this great social institu. 
tion. We know of him only that he was 
an Italian, and that from Italy the ball 
traveled westward. In the chronicles of 
the middle ages the ball alternates with 
the banquet and the tournament, and 
marks the gradual progress of the race in 
all the finer arts of life. It was at a ball 
that the noble Order of the Garter grew up 
out of an act of prompt and kingly gal- 
laniry, adorned with words most knightly, 
just, and honorable ; it was at a ball in 
Ghent that the queen of Philip the Hand- 
some, of France, took such mortal spite, 
from the sight of the splendid dresses worn 
by the citizens’ wives of Flanders, that she 
never gave her lord any peace till he pro- 
claimed war against those rich and insolent 
parvenues ; it was at a ball given by the 
Duchesse de Berri that the young King 
Charles VI., presenting himself, with six 
of his friends, masked as salvage men, was 
set fire to by the torch of the Duke of 
Orleans, and escaped with his life only to 
lose his wits more hopelessly than ever, 
and give his kingdom over more completely 
into the power of England; the lovely, 
witty, and accomplished Marguerite de 
Valois danced a minuet with such distract- 
ing grace, at , ball given by her brother 
Francis, that ‘Don John of Austria, who 
had ridden post, from Brussels to Paris 
simply for the pleasure of seeing her, went 
back too much crazed with admiration to 
talk of anything else for weeks, in private, 
or before the council of state, Amd the 
most splendid dances of the modern,stage 
can hardly vie with the fantastic and, bril- 
liant imaginations which Braganzio di Botta 
summoned into existence to decorate; the 


magnificent ball given by him, in 1489,.t9,,- 


Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, on the 
occasion of his marriage with Isabella of 
Aragon. The story of this wonderful ball 
is to be read in all the cyclopedias, so we 
shall not inflict it upon our friends, but we 
beg to assure them that it is a story well 
worth the reading ; for, from the festival of 
Braganzio, not only the féles champétres 
of Louis XV. and the Regency, but the 
ballets of France, and Germany, and Italy, 
and the opera itself, may be considered to 
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have borrowed no trifling portion of their 
lustre. 

So far were our forefathers from esteem- 
ing the ball to be a light and frivolous 
institution, that the council of the church 
assembled at Trent, in 1562, to decide upon 
the great questions which then convulsed 
the Catholic world, and to reorganize the 
shattered and shaken dominion of the Holy 
See, thought it best to open their proceed- 
ings with a superb and stately ball. The fes- 
tival was put under the patronage of Philip 
II. of Spain, and that sovereign opened the 
ballin person. All the beauty of northern 
Italy was assembled, to delight and do 
honor to the prince of the church and the 
right arm of Rome. The Cardinal Palla- 
vicini does not give us a very detailed 
account of the affair, it is true, but he 
satisfies us so far as to inform us that the 
supper was excellent and elegant, the cos- 
tumes of the ladies enchanting, and the 
dancing kept up with spirit far into the 
night ; which is, perhaps, as much as could 
be expected of a cardinal, though far less 
than would have been afforded to us by a 
reporter for the daily press. Much more 
precise and abundant are the accounts that 
have come down to us of the balls which 
fascinated and amused the court of the 
Grand Monarque, and of his dissolute suc- 
cessors, in the days when France began 
to lead the civilization of the world. In 
those gay and glittering times, the ideas 
of the ball and of the ballet were still very 
much confounded ; and the first ballet, in 
which women ever appeared upon the 
modern stage, was performed in Paris, by 
personages of the highest distinction. The 
“Triumph of Love’? was worthily repre- 
sented, we are told (and who can doubt it ?), 
by the most charming ladies of the court, 
who danced with the most accomplished 
of the court seigneurs. The Dauphin, the 
Prince de Conti, and the Duc de Vermat- 
dois, made up the corps de ballet with the 
Dauphiness, the Princess de Conti, Ma- 
demoiselle de Nantes, and Mademoiselle 
de Poitiers. 

This was,,no doubt, a most delightful spec- 
tacle, and. it was with such spectacles as 
these that the favorites of the king sought 
to gratify their master. His own entertain- 
ments were of asmore imposing but hardly 
of so amusing a character, and as we have 
spoken in rather disparaging terms of the 
gayety of our own balls, we ought, in com- 
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mon justice to Mrs. Smith, and our other 
ball-giving acquaintances, to set forth the 
unvarnished story of a regal ball in the 
time of Louis XIV, as an eye-witness has 
recorded it. The ball was given on the 
marriage of the Duke of Burgundy : 

“The gallery of Versailles was divided 
into three parts by two gilded balustrades. 
The middle part made the central ball- 
room, and there, on a dais covered with ex- 
quisite gobelin tapestry, chairs of crimson 
yelvet, tasseled and trimmed with gold, 
were set for the king, the king and queen 
of England, the Duchess of Burgundy, 
and the royal family. On the other three 
sides of this central space were prepared 
rows of very rich arm-chairs for the foreign 
ambassadors, foreign princes and prin- 
cesses, the dukes and duchesses, and the 
grand officers of the crown, while seats 
were arrayed behind them for the high 
personages of the court and. of the city. 
To the right and left were amphitheatres 
filled with spectators; and, to avoid all 
confusion, every one entered by a small 
gilded turnstile. - In a separate circle 
were arranged the twenty-four violins, the 
six hautboys, and the six flutes of the royal 
orchestra. The gallery was lighted by 
gigantic crystal lustres, and an immense 
number of golden girandoles, filled with 
enormous wax candles. Every one invited 
had been ordered to come superbly dress- 
ed; the least expensive coats worn by the 
men cost three or four hdudred dollars; 
some being of velvet embroidered in gold 
and silver, and lined with brocade at fifty 
crowns the yard, and others of cloth of 
gold or silver. The ladies were still 
more splendidly arrayed—-their jewels 
making a magnificent show. Leaning over 
the balustrade, opposite to the king, I 
counted abont eight hundred persons, 
whose costumes made up a most charming 
spectacle. 

“The Duke and Duchess of Burgundy 
opened the ball with a coranto, then she 


look the king of England, and the duke’ 


the queen of England, and the Queen of 
England took the king of France, andthen 
the king of France took the’ Dachess’ of 
Burgundy, and so they went oi éhanging 
and changing again, till all the princes and 
Princesses of the blood had danced, each in 
the order of his or herrank. ‘As there were 
not a few princes and ‘princesses, this 
ceremony lasted a long time, and was 
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followed by an intermission, during which 
the Swiss guard brought in six tables 
superbly served, and set them down, 
each one being at liberty to help himself 
during half an hour. Besides these tables, 
@ magnificent room, leading out of the 
gallery, was garnished with a vast number 
of vessels ficted with all the essentials of a 
most exquisite collation. Some of the 
princes entered this chamber, took a few 
pomegranates, oranges, and comfits, and 
went out again; the public were then ad- 
mitted, and everything disappeared in a 
moment.”? 

Here we have “ the one touch of nature 
making kin” the court of the Fourteenth 
Louis with the youngest New York clam- 
orous for supper ! 

“Tn still another chamber, two mag- 
nificent buffets were arranged, with all 
kinds of wines, cordials, and refreshing 
drinks ; and there a great number of the 
royal servants gave any one whatever he 
wished during the whole time of the ball, 
which lasted till morning. The dancing, 
during the whole time, was of the most se- 
rious, grave, and elevated character.” 

If the reader yawns over this account, 
written by a reverential admirer of the 
Grand Monarque, who was, probably, only 
too happy “to lean over the balustrade op- 
posite to the king,” and count the eight hun 
dred embroidered and brocaded guests, 
in the light of the royal edunténance, he 
may imagine what it must have been to 
stand for five mortal hours’ ‘fi the midst of 
that glittering crowd to watéh thé ceremo- 
nious dancing of ‘the tititherbils “ princes 
and princesses of the blodd.” If we cannot 
rival the balls 6f'thé great Louis in splendor, 
at least we may console ourselves with the 
thought, that if Will be difficult for us to 
eclipse “thém'in stupidity. Mrs. Smith 
will havé'ti6 Versailles gallery divided into. 
threé ‘parts by gilded balustrades, wherein 
to exhibit’ herself and the princes and 
prititesses of her house—nor will her 
guests be glorious in embroidered coats 
and diamond-hilted swords—but she can 
easily have better music than the violins, 
hautboys, and flutes of the Grand Monarque 
could make for him ; and she may be sure 
that her guests, let their miscondact at 
supper be never so bad, cannot outdo the 
brilliant crowd of courtiers who “ pillaged 
the collation in a few minutes.’ 

Still it must be remembered that all the 
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balls of the ancien régime were not state 
balls, and that those which were not state 
- balls were far more delightful than any 
balls of which we have had any experience. 
The fétes given by Fouquet to his royal 
master at Vauz-le-Vicomte—the balls of 
Colbert at Sceaux—the delicious entertain- 
ments provided for the court by the finan- 
cier, Dupin, at Chenonceaux, the paradise 
of Touraine—the ballets of Fontainebleau 
—these were the social wonders of the 
most pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking 
society that ever existed. And they were 
wonders worth thinking of, because the 
secret of their fascination lay not at all in 
the license of the age, bat in the artistic 
skill with which they were devised and ar- 
ranged. Here, it seems to us, is the fatal 
defect of our American society. We treat 
our amusements as matters of no import- 
ance. Instead of endeavoring to make the 
entertainments of the social world really 
entertaining—instead of bestowing upon 
them the thought and reflection which they 
deserve—those of our people, who think 
at all of entertaining, do not think in 
the least how they shall entertain, nor 
make any efforts to secure their object. 





They “ give a ball,” and there is the end 


of it. The idea of imprinting upon that 
ball any particular cachet of a character to 
make it peculiar in its charm, and to ren- 
der it worth remembering, rarely enters 
any one’s brain. And so all of us, who do 
not dance, drop into a monotonous round 
of exhausting conversation, carried on by 
fits and starts in the intervals of dancing; 
and those, who do dance, dance under every 
possible disadvantage—crowded into an 
inadequate space, and jostled by spectators 
who are not “ balustraded off,”’ as were the 
courtiers at Versailles, but press into the 
centre of the quadrille and intercept the orb- 
it of the polkers at the most fatal tangents. 

And it is the natural consequence of 
this state of things, that nothing is so rare 
an ornament of an American ball-room as 
a face bright with the expression of posi- 
tive enjoyment, or even absolutely free 
from the desolate and lacklustre air of 
intense ennui. 

Let any one announce a performance of 
private theatricals, a fancy ball, or even 
an amateur concert, and, instantly, the 
whole world is eager with interest and 
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curiosity. So flat and weary is the sur- 
face of our so-called “ festive” life, that 
the mere chance of seeing a new house 
affords a brief excitement quite dispropor- 
tionate to the attractions, actual or prob- 
able, of any house built, or likely to be 
built, in our city. 

Do these things prove, then, that all 
amusement is frivolous, or simply that 
our people do not know how to amuse 
themselves? Clearly, we think the latter; 
and we do not limit our criticism to the 
so-called fashionable world. The vast 
middle classes, especially of our city popu- 
lation, blunder through life in a still 
blinder and more dangerous way. 

The developments made in the course of 
the Bond-street tragedy—-the revelations 
of Sir Pandarus in the post-office—the ex- 
hibitions of “ gift ladies” and “ gift gentle- 
men”’—all point in one direction. For the 
most excitable people on earth no adequate 
and legitimate excitements of a healthy 
nature are provided—to the people among 
whom more opportunities of idleness and 
mischief exist than among any other, no 
entertaining and refining occupations are, 
in any sufficient measure, offered. 

While our tradesmen and mechanics, our 
merchants and our professional men are 
working all day long, each in his vocation, 
they all and each seem wholly to forget that 
they have left, in their homes, wives, sons, 
and daughters, placed by their efforts in 
positions of ease, and relieved of any ab- 
sorbing cares, but almost unprovided with 
just and commendable facilities for con- 
suming profitably and pleasantly their 
wealth of nervous life and fallow time. 

Yet one would say, that reflections of 
this sort might not unbecomingly be made 
by the heads of families ; and we submit it 
to such persons whether the care of the 
amusements of a great people—the culture 
of the arts which occupy with grace the 
leisure earned by labor—be not worthy 
the gravest attention of sedate and earnest 
men ?—whether theatrical criticism, and 
artistic criticism, and questions of mere 
social entertainment and private pleasure 
seeking, do not take upon themselves an 
aspect serious enough to demand a Lenten 
sermon, when their relations to private 
happiness and to public virtue are thus 
suddenly flashed upon the mind? 





